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becomes a little more troublesome with the advent of colder weather 


when appetites are keener and the body calls for foods that are 
warm and nourishing. 


Shredded Wheat 


is not only ready-cooked and ready-to-serve, but it has in it the 
heat-making, strength-giving elements that fortify the body against 
the chilly days of Autumn. Nothing so satisfying and sustaining 
for breakfast in Fall or Winter as Shredded Wheat with baked 
apple and cream. Also deliciously aoeriehing with canned or 
preserved fruits. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit is made only at Niagara Falls in the cleanest, finest 
food factory in the world. By this process of manufacture—which is covered by 
forty-one patents—all the rich, body-building material in the whole wheat grain is 
retained and made digestible 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 
Made only by 
The Shredded Wheat Company, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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Cover Design by C. Coles Phillips Social Cartoon by Charles Dana Gibson 
Fiction 


Mrs. Humphry Ward’s New Story. .  . The Mating of Lydia (Serial) 588 
The opening installment of a great, popular story in which i is portrayed the influence of wealth 
upon different characters. A novel for all members of the family, rich in character delineation, 
wholesome in influence. Two double-page drawings by Lucius W. H itchcock 


Eleanor Gates - The Sky Burglar 
A delightful up-to-date romance with a ‘surprising plot. Illustrations by Howard Chandler Christy 

Mabel A. McKee . - The Waking 
A charming “ first story = by a young " author who hales from the home of many good story- 
tellers—Indiana. Illustrations by Walter Tittle 

E. F. Benson . ‘ . The Weaker Vessel (Seria/) 
Paintings by Albert B. Wenzell 

Wallace Irwin . Hashimura Togo—Domestic Scientist 
Japanese servant encounters the Hon. Vacuum Cleaner. Illustration by F. Swrethmenn 


I by E. W 


Feature Articles and Sketches 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley’s Department. 


How the Gentle Oyster Becomes Dangerous is the leading article of the esac by our oaiat 

Contributing Editor (page 684); Mother’s Mince Pie Versus the Grocery Man’s (page 691); The 

Public Tricked Again (page 694). I/listrations from photographs and a drawing by Clara Elsene "Peck. 
Laura Crozer ° - The New Cult of Dancing 

Not social dancing, as such, but ‘the new esthetic and health dances for girls and women—the 

why and the how. Illustrations from photographs 
Elsie de Wolfe Our House Interiors 644 

Seventh article—Reproductions Versus Antiques. Illustrations from photographs 


Lady Duff-Gordon (Lucile) . “The Latest” from Paris 654 
Street costumes that make the chic Parisienne always youthful. Illustrations from photographs 


Mrs.Champ Clark. . ... . The Servants’ Club 673 
The story of an extraordinary new organization conceived and organized by an extraordinary 
woman. Illustrations from photographs 


Marion Harland . ‘ . A National Thanksgiving Dinner 697 


Louis D. Hall . ‘ - Better Meat for Less Money 700 
Second article—How to Recognize Good Meat. Illustrations from photographs 


Vital Problems Discussed 
Kate Barnard .. . Through the Windows of Destiny 600 


Oklahoma’s famous Commissioner of Charities and Corrections tells how she visualized her life 
work. With an appreciation of Miss Barnard by Governor George W. P. Hunt, of Arizona. 
Illustrations from photographs and a drawing by E. Benson Knipe 


Virginia Terhune Van de Water . ; - . - Personal Talks with Wives 676 


Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. re Healthful Substitutes for Home Study 679 
Exposing defects in the old- fashioned high schools. Illustration by Frank X. Leyendecker 


Miscellaneous Articles and Departments 


The Black Turkey and _~ Haughty Cousins, story and drawings by Katharine Pyle. .652; Her Wardrobe (Fashion and 
Pattern Department) . .654; A Season of Plaits and Drapery, by Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis. -665; Stenciling by a 
New Process, by Albert Hencke. .667; Enemies of Pure Food. .695; Three Meals a Day (Department) . 697; What to Eat 
in November. Thanksgiving Pastries. .710; Bag Suggestions. -711; Good Housekeeping Institute (Department) 
with an introductory article on carpet sweepers by Cecelia K. Bradt. .715; Grandma's Thanksgiving Dinner, drawing by 
C. Barnes. .721; The Order of the Golden Bee. .722; Discoveries (Department). . * Puzzle—Advertising Section. .82.° 


George von Utassy, President George L. Willson, Secretary George Pancoast, Treasurer; all, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Good Housekeeping Magazine is pultiones monthl oy American Home Magazine Co. 
bscription, $1.50 a year 
COPYRIGHT, ror2 (Trade-mark registered), by Good Housekeeping Magazine. Entered at the Post Office at New York, N. Y., 
second-class mail matter. 
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bson 
Beautiful 
Rests 
on the 
629 
Foundations | 
of the 
t 649 
Necessary” | 
713 ‘| 
There are certain things i; 
which are necessary not 
2 only to the foundation of ‘“() 
k. beauty but to its preservation, s\\ 
= and without which beauty is A 
hs imperfect and unenduring. // 
The first of these necessaries 
is 654 is a soap that will protect the skin from the impairing ( 
is influences of climate and atmosphere, and keep the . )) 
~d oid complexion of a velvety softness and a sweet, peach- 
phs like bloom. The only soap that fully and completely 
tae answers these requirements is 
700 
ears Soap 
life 
ona. 
——_— which is both a skin soap and a beauty soap. 
udy 679 It penetrates to the foundations of beauty, and gives that 
anal natural stimulative force that keeps the skin in healthy action, 


Fashion and without which the color fades and the cheeks become sallow. 


enciling by 4 


What to { 
The Great English Complexion Soap 
NY 

York, N. ¥.. “All rights reserved" 
>w York OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST 
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A Christmas Suggestion 


In my September Open Letter, ‘‘Ungathered Fruit,” I 
asked our readers to tell me of their adventures in 
Advertising Land, and the fruit they gathered there. I 
received in return the finest lot of letters that has ever 
come tous; and more checks for $5 and $10 have been 
sent out than you would believe possible. Yet there 
were undoubtedly many other letters that might have 
been written if our friends had clearly understood just 
what was wanted. One of the best is reprinted here. 


To the Advertising Manager: 


Acting upon your suggestion in the September issue of 
Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE, I took a journey into 
Advertising Land, and I am eager to tell you of the splen- 
did fruit I gathered there. 


In the first place, wishing to discover some new and in- 
expensive materials for my Fall wardrobe, I made a 
careful study of all advertisements under the heading 
“Wearing Apparel’ in the index to advertisements. In 
this way and with the aid of the “ Buyers’ Guide”’ issued by 
your magazine, I was enabled to purchase guaranteed goods. 
It was a great satisfaction to know just what I wanted and 
just where I could get it and saved an infinite amount 
of indecision and delay. 


Then with the help of one of those wonderful Pneu Forms, 
which I learned of in your advertisements, I made my own 
clothes for the first time in my life! In this way I saved 
between forty and fifty dollars on dressmakers’ bills and 
had none of the usual tedious trying-on. I have discovered 
that with the help of a Goop HOUSEKEEPING pattern and a 
Pneu Form almost anything is possible and I feel I owe this 
valuable discovery to my journey into the Advertising 
Land of Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE. 
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But this was not the only result of that journey. 1 have 
just finished renewing my guest-chamber and I used no 
other interior decorator than the column in the advertise- 
ment index entitled ‘“‘House Furnishings and Appliances.” 
In the first place I ordered Thread and Thrum rugs to 
match my new color scheme from my regular Furniture 
House. Then-from Thompson Co., of San Francisco, I 
ordered a beautifully artistic bed-spread of Japanese Towel- 
ing, with bureau scarf and window hangings to match. Then, 
with a few cans of Sherwin-Williams’ stains and varnishes 
to freshen and renew the furniture, the transformation was 
complete and surprisingly inexpensive. 


I feel I owe a debt of gratitude to you, Mr. Advertising 
Manager, for making known to me the unguessed possi- 
bilities of Advertising Land.” 


(Signed) Mrs. E. D. B. 
Dedham, Mass. 


There are more checks of $5 and $10 each waiting for the women 
who have not yet written me and who will tell us of the Service 
rendered by our advertising pages. This time I would like 
stories of things bought as Christmas gifts—things advertised in 
Goop HousEKEEPING. A list of suggestions made up from the 
advertisements in this issue will make your shopping far easier 


—you will know exactly what to ask for and be sure of getting 
really satisfactory goods. 


And the checks that we shall send out will surely fit in nicely with 
the other Christmas money, of which one never has enough! 


Vira 


Advertising Manager. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York. 
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Mrs. Ward and her son in the garden of her country home in England 


Mrs. Humphry Ward 'in Good Housekeeping 


eminent one—is added this month to 


A NOTHER distinguished name—a very 
It is that of 


our list of contributors. 
Mrs. Humphry ‘Ward. 

The great novel for which we have been 
seeking for some time has at length been 
found—and the first installment is placed 
before our readers.in this issue. ‘‘The 
Mating of Lydia” is a Humphry Ward 
novel in all that this famous name im- 
plies. Its theme is characteristically large 
and fundamental—the attitude of persons 
of differing character toward wealth, 
and the influence of wealth upon them. 

A new Mrs. Humphry Ward 
novel is an event. It stirs mem- 
ories of George Eliot and Thack- 
eray and Charlotte Bronté, and 
other immortals. We older ones 
can recall the profound sensation 
which “Robert Elsmere” made, 
that story of religious doubt, a 
quarter of a century ago. The 


Copyright, Hasseler 1909. 


Mrs. Humphry Ward, Author 
of “The Mating of Lydia.” 


problem of divorce was later considered in 
“Marriage 4 la Mode,” Mrs. Ward making 
eloquent protest against the modern light con- 
ception of marriage. “Lady Rose’s Daugh- 
ter” was a Canadian romance and so was 
“Lady Merton, Colonist.” “The 
Marriage of William Ashe” was 
a romance of English political 
life. “The Case of Richard 
Meynell,” like “Robert Elsmere,” 
was a narrative of spiritual con- 
flict and a sequel to “Elsmere.” 

“The Mating of Lydia” is a 
capital lovestory, yet the theme, 
the “problem” as such, scarcely 
appears; it is to be sought be- 
tween the lines. There is no 
tedious philosophizing, no close 
reading; the novel is all story 
and easily read. The occasional 
person who says he or she “can- 
not read Mrs. Humphry Ward” 
will find this beguiling him or her 


(Continued on page 8) 
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“Winter Suits Like New 
with Diamond Dyes” 


“T think I ought to tell you for the benefit of others about my success with 
Diamond Dyes. Before I learned the magic of Diamond Dyes, I used to scrimp 
and worry every Spring and Fall about how to get new, fresh clothes for my 
daughters and myself. 

“T guess the two snapshots I enclose, will show you that I don’t worry much 
now. These are two Winter suits I made over from a light tan serge suit and 

a brown broadcloth dress and coat. I got two of the latest 
suit patterns, ripped the old suit and dress with coat up 
carefully and they are just like new. 


“T also dyed some old ostrich plumes and ribbons and we made 
three hats with them. 


“Please send me a copy of the new Diamond Dye Annual.” 
Mrs. H. G. Burcess, New York City. 


Diamond Dyes 


There are two classes of Diamond Dyes—one for Wool 
or Silk, the other for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 
Diamond Dyes for Wool or Silk now come in Blue 
envelopes. And, as heretofore, those for Cotton, 
Linen, or Mixed Goods are in White envelopes. 


Here’s the Truth About Dyes 
for Home Use 
ey en Our experience of over 30 years has proven that no one 
brown, broadcloth dye will successfully color every fabric. 


There are two classes of fabrics—animal fibre fabrics and 

vegetable fibre fabrics. Wool and Silk are animal fibre 
fabrics. Cottom and Limen are vegetable fibre fabrics. “Union” or “Mixed” 
goods are 60% to 80% Cotton—so must be treated as vegetable fibre fabrics. 
Vegetable fibres require one class of dye, and animal fibres another and radically 
different class of dye. As proof—we call attention to the fact that manufacturers 
of woolen goods use one class of dye, while manufacturers of cotton goods use an 
entirely different class of dye. 


Migerge dyed navy 
Do Not Be Deceived 


For these reasons we manufacture one class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, and 
class of Diamond Dyes for coloring Wool or Silk, so that you may obtain the very best results on EVERY fabric. 


REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods, use the Diamond Dyes 
factured especially for Cotton, Linen, or Mixed Goods. 


AND REMEMBER: To get the best possible results in coloring Wool or Silk, use the Diamond Dyes manufactured 
especially for Wool or Silk. 


Diamond Dyes are sold at the uniform price of 10c per package 
Just Out—Sent Free—New Edition—1912-1913 Diamond Dye Annual 


This book is full of dress secrets, how to do almost magical things about the home, etc., etc. 


Send us your dealer's name and address—tell us whether or not he sells Diamond Dyes. We will then send_you this 
famous book of helps, the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction Book and 36 samples of Dyed Cloth—Free. 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY _— BURLINGTON, VERMONT 
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swiftly along. Though the characters live 
and move in storied Cumberland, a region of 
ballad and romance, they are very real and 
very human and their troubles and joys are 
very poignant indeed. It won’t be the least 
bit difficult to fall in love with the heroine, 
Lydia—womanly, sweet, wholesome girl that 
she is. And the feminine reader, I fancy, 
will warm toward the hero, Faversham; and 
that right early. : 

Should our women and girls by any chance 
assimilate the “moral” as they come to the 
story’s close, it won’t hurt them a bit—begging 
their sweet pardons! Few tests more crucial 
than those of poverty and wealth come to any 
of us; let us see how Mrs. Ward’s characters 
undergo the ordeal. 

“The Mating of Lydia” is fortunate in its 
illustrator, Mr. Lucius Hitchcock, who is one 
of the foremost of American workers in this 
field of illustration. 


Lady Correspondents Desired 


A pretty girl I know, in New England, says 
she wants no more to do with New York young 
men. But I know a young man here on 
Fourth Avenue whom I can recommend to her 
or any other young woman, whether of nine- 
teen or thirty-nine, whether single or married. 
He is safe and sane. 

Mr. E. McGrath wants lady correspondents. 
He is never at a loss for something interesting 
and inspiring to write. Just now he has some 
holiday $ $ $ $ awaiting distribution among 
our readers. 

Take my advice, and write to Mr. E. Mc- 
‘Grath, care of-this magazine, 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. (By the way, Mr. Mc- 
Grath is related to Elinore Sinclair, the Golden 
Bee Lady, who is very nice.) 


A Little Newcomer 


This month’s cover design, by Coles Phillips, 
is not so striking as the October design—the 
girl at the piano—but it is sweet and dainty, 
with its hint of a little newcomer in the home. 
A ‘single character, the young wife, runs 
through the lines, a continued story. 


(Continued from page 6) 


Good Enough to Eat 


One of the ordeals of the Editor of a house- 
hold magazine is to look over the manuscript 
of a month’s bills of fare at about 11.30 A.M. 
If you don’t believe it, try reading the 
month’s meals at that time o’ day. 

This month’s meals I believe to be the best 
ever printed in our magazine, and we've 
printed a lot of good ones. 


Short and Sweet 


Dear Mrs. Lewis: 

This is just to thank you for the lovely styles you 
are giving us through Goop HOUSEKEEPING. I have 
my dressmaker copy them, and my clothes are prettier 


than ever before. 
Cordially yours, 
A. L. 


The foregoing is an exact reprinting of a note 
which our associate editor, Carolyn Trow- 
bridge Radnor-Lewis, received the other day 
from a subscriber. It is a sample from among 
many. The way to have one’s clothes “pret- 
tier than ever before” is to follow the Good 
Housekeeping designs in the magazine, and to 
send ten cents for our pattern book, “Good 
Housekeeping Styles.”” Address Pattern De- 
partment, Good Housekeeping Magazine, 381 
Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Thanksgiving 


Thanksgiving was too much a holy day, 
we boys used to think, when we were dragged 
to the meeting-house Thanksgiving morning 
by our stern parents. Now we are wondering 
if a touch more of “holy,” along with the 
“holi,” wouldn’t be a good thing. There’s 
little left of the spirit of the Pilgrim festival 
beyond the name. One way to introduce 
something of the real purpose of the day will be 
to bring to loving remembrance the devout 
and wise mothers and fathers of a generation 
ago. They loved their church, but they loved 


the turkey and cranberry sauce, too. 


Calon Tow 


Editor. 
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Armours 
‘cot 1 “Simon Pure” Leaf Lard 


ne, 351 | How Good Cooks They take a deep Scotch kettle and fill it two-thirds full of “Simon 


Fry in Deep Fat. Pure” Leaf Lard. They lay their chicken, croquettes, fish, pota- 
toes or whatever dainty they are going to serve in a wire frying basket and immerse it in this “Simon 
Pure” as soon as it is smoking hot. When each piece is a delicate golden brown and tender clear 
through they drain, then set in the oven a few minutes. 

y day, Result—Digestible, delicious and wholesome dishes, easily prepared and economical. 

ragged Just strain your kettle of “Simon Pure” and use it over and over again. 

. If you have a cake to bake or a pie to make, or are planning anything in which you use short- 

SaERING ening, make that shortening “Simon Pure” Leaf " 

ndering It keeps your cake moist and tender, makes pie crust crisp and flaky, breads and biscuits miracles 

ith the of lightness. And you use one-third less than with other shortening. 

There’s = Better keep two pails of “Simon Pure”—one for shortening, one for frying. 
The shortening pail, lasting longer, costs comparatively much less than other 

festival hortenings—the frying pail, used over and over again, lasts indefinitely. 


troduce $3 Prizes for “Simon Pure” Reci 


will be We want to learn your favorite *‘Simon Pure’’ recipe—the one you and your family 
‘ike best—the one you serve oftenest. 
dev yut So we are offering a $3 prize in every state of the Union, including District of Columbia. 
- To win your state prize, you need not think up something elaborate—it is the every- 
eration day, simple, practical recipes, the ones that help you economize, that we want. 
For this favor we will send you Armour’s Monthly Cook Book FREE for three 
Vv loved menses and present you with a copy of ‘‘Pastry Wrinkles’’—most valuabie prizes 
in themselves. 
Forty-nine of these recipes will, in addition, win the $3. It may very easily be you, 
so send in your recipe today. Address Mary Jane McClure, 219 Prize Contest Depart- 
trent, Armour & Company, Chicago. x 
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ARMOUR <x» COMPANY 


Editor. 
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History Bridges the Gap Between the Past and Present 
RAPID PROGRESS ; 
IN RAILROADING 
Development of 
Transportation 
Facilities THE UNITED STATES 
Les than ninety yar 
ago, the first trip of a Edited by Edwin Wiley, M.A., Ph.0 
locomotive upon a rail- and Irving E. Rines , 
road was made. Today Bound in Ten Volumes 
in this country than in te! o' rail way deve at, 
all the countries of Europ 
combined. The story of the won- count of the development Y, 


derful progress in the building of rail- 
roads and their equipment is graphically 
depicted in a new general history—the most 
thorough work of its kind ever published. 


of every phase of transpor- 
tation systems—informs the reader 
where and when illuminating gas, electric 
light, the telephone, telegraph, and anthra- 
cite coal were first used in this country. It is 


THE ONLY GENERAL HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES | | ¢ 


delineating our social, religious, esthetic and intellectual life, and our progress in industry, commerce, 
finance, banking, economics, etc., in addition to events of a Civil, Political and Constitutional nature, 
from the earliest times to the present day. 


OUR COUNTRY HAS MADE ITS MOST REMARKABLE STRIDES DURING THE 
YEARS OF PEACE 

For the first time the proper space is devoted to achievements other than-military. Our grand country 7 

of the present time is not the outgrowth of a few wars and some diplomacy—the economic conditions y 

have had as much to do with our expansion as anything else—perhaps more. C 


“The United States” is Bound in Ten Superb Volumes 
One Additional Volume Without Extra Charge 
Complete Cross-Reference Index With Every Set of Books Purchased 


Next to the narrative, the most important part of an historical or reference work is the index. The editorial arrangement 
of “The United States” renders it actually an encyclopedia of information on United States history. Thus a real 
study of any phase of our history may be made with the positive assurance that every item in the book is under that 
particular heading. It is a history for the busy man who desires information on a given topic in a hurry; for the scholar C 
who requires an exhaustive source of information; and for the young pupil whose mon is met with a brief outline, giving all . 
the facts in understandable language. Tear off the coupon below and mail. "A 


MAIL TODAY 
AMERICAN EDUCATIONAL ALLIANCE, Dept. G-H, 225 Fifth Ave., New York 


" ° Write your name and address on margin below—tear off along dotted line above—mail 
at once and we will send you free pamphlet and sample pages. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Our Guarantee 


All advertisements appearing in Good H keepii 


M bsolutely teed, 


will be if you purchase 
unsatisfactory. The only condition y that in making purchases, th 


e reader sh 


~ a ‘with us they prove 
always state that the advertisement 
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Christmas Suggestions 
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Dinner Sets 
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Furniture 
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Come-Packt Furniture . . . . 108 
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Leavens Furnitu: 
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This is addressed to those mothers of yas and boys who are beginning to be afraid 


that “music simply isn’t in” their chil 


ren, 


ifs so hard to keep them interested in it 


She practiced and she practiced 
—but she never learned to play 


Surely, you never heard of a child who didn’t 
love music. But practicing—that’s another 
matter, Nothing is harder or more tiresome 
work-—especially when there are other things 
going on —doll parties or ball games. 

There’s only one way to make practicing 
less hard and less tiresome—that is to keep 
in the front of your boys’ or girls’ minds, 
the fact that some day they are going to be 
good players, musicians. 

But how? 

Incentive! They should know what good 
music is and what good playing is. If you 
could play and would play for them, they 
couldn’ t ask for a better incentive. They’d 
practice till their fingers ached to learn to 
play as well. 

But you don’t play. And that is why you 
need the PIANOLA Player-piano to give 
your children the incentive you yourself can’t 
give them. Keeping up their interest will be 
the least of your worries when a PLANOLA 


Player-piano comes into your home. 


Do you think, because anyone can play 
the PIANOLA Player-piano, that they will 
lose interest or become discouraged with 
their own efforts? 

No! They will practice as never before— 
to be able to do with their own two hands 
what the PIANOLA Player-piano does so 
perfectly. It is the greatest incentive in the 
world to make girls and boys want to be good 
players and try to be. 

And then think of your world of beautiful 
music, of finished masterly playing, to offset 
the finger exercises and scales you listen 
to while your children are still beginners. 
When you go to hear the Pianola Player-piano be sure you hear 
the genuine PIANOLA~—not just a player-piano. Pianola 
does not mean any player-piano. It is our trade-mark name. 
There is a vast difference, as you will understand when you 
have heard the effects of the Metrostyle and Themodist, two 
exclusive Pianola Player-piano features. The least expensive 
Pianola Player-piano at $550, gives you these and other 
exclusive Pianola features that even the highest priced of 
other players cannot give you. We suggest that you read 
“The Pianolist,” a book by Gustave Kobbé, for sale at all 


book stores. We should be pleased to send you a copy with 
our compliments if you will address Department “B.”’ 


THE AEOLIAN COMPANY 


Aeolian Hall New York 


Advertisements marked with a %& have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Let every thought of Christmas giving centre on 


Hosiery 


Silk 


Because “ONYX”’ Hosiery is easier to get and better when you get it. More 
good merchants sell this brand than all others combined. 


Because every item has been carefully selected for the specific purpose of 
holiday-giving. All represent the cream of “ONYX” Goodness and are certain to 
please both those who receive as well as those who buy. 


Because on the toe of every pair of hose is a little Gold Medallion inscribed 
“ONYX.” It is the highest coinage in the currency of silk hose values. It stands 
for QUALITY, DURABILITY and WORKMANSHIP of the highest kind. It is 
a sure guarantee of Hose Satisfaction and a proof of money well spent. 


“Onyx Spectals in Pure Silk 


Gifts for Women 


No. 117 B— ‘Women’s “ONYX” Pure Black All- 
Silk with ‘“‘Dub-1” Lisle Garter Top, High 8 liced 
Heel and Reinforced Toe. Has “Stop Run Top. 

50c per pair 


No. 115—Women’s YX"’ Black and Colored 
All-Silk with Dub-i” Garter Top and 
**Doublex’’ Heels and Toes. Qualit 


No “ ONYX" Black and Col- 
cred Boot with ‘“‘Dub-1" Lisle Garter Top 
and High Spliced Heel; Full Regular 

made. '50c per pair 


No. 251—Women’s Pure Thfead Silk 
with Lisle Sole and Lisle Garter Top—Black and all 
colors—A wonderful value, the utmost obtain- 
able at $1.00 


No. 498—An “ONYX.” Pure Thread Silk in 
Black and all colors. Twenty-nine inches long. 
Extra Wide and Elastic at_ Top while the “Garter 

Top” and SOLE of SILK LISLE give extra 
strength at the points of wear, preventing Garters 
from cutting, and toes from going through. $1.50 


No. 106—Women's “ONYX” Pure Thread Silk 
—the extraordinary value—best made in America 
—every possible shade or color—Black, White, 
Tan, Gold, Pink, Sky, Emerald, Taupe, Bronze, 
American Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe 
or gown. Every pair guaranteed. $2.00 


Sold by reputable merchants everywhere. 


| 


Gifts for Men 


No. 215—Men's “ON YX "’ Silk; in Black and the 
Cadet, Bur ors: Tan, Helio, Green, 
ur 


Extraordi- 
narily aE 50c per pair 


No. 217—Men’s “ONYX" Black and Colored 
Silk; Extra Heav = ht with “Stop Run Top”’; 
High § Spliced Hee! einforced Heel, Sole and 
Toe; Special The most_remarkable 
value ever shown at ic per pair 

No. 25 X—Men'’s “ONYX” Pure Silk Shot 
Weaves in six combinations; Iridescent Effects; 
Heavy Weight; ‘‘Doublex’”’ Heels and Toes. 
Striking Value at 50c per pair 

No. 150 X—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk Ac- 
cordion Ribbed in nine combinations. Cannot be 
equalled for style. 50c per pair 

No. 515—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk in Black and 
All Colors; ‘*‘ Dub-1"" Lisle Sole and High Spliced 
Heel. Best for the money. $1.00 per pair 


No. 620—Men’s “ONYX” Pure Silk in Black and 
Colors; Lisle Lined Sole and High Spliced Heel. 
Best for the money. $1.50 per pair 

Men’s *“*ONYX”’ Christmas Combination 
Hose and Tie. Ask to see the Men's Holida 
Combination of pooneen ribbed Silk Hose wit 
tie to match. ne assortments to choose from— 
a very ‘beautiful gift of exceptional value for men. 

$1.50 per set 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will 


direct you to the nearest dealer or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept. 15. 


Wholesale 
Distributors 


Lord & Taylor New York 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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You don’t 
know how 
delicious 
fried eggs 
can be until 
you cook 
them in 


RISCO 


for frying for Shortening 


For Cake Making” 


HEN they have only the 

sweet, natural, delicate, 

fresh egg taste, the same 
as when boiled or poached; 
they are as good to look at as 
to eat—no burnt edges or 
black specks; and they are 
easier than ever to digest. 


Use Crisco the next time you fry eggs, 
and you will be so agreeably surprised 
that you will be eager to try it for 
cther foods. 


No matter where else you use it, you 
will secure remarkable results, for 
Crisco embodies a// the qualities which 
a cooking product should have to be 
equally satisfactory for frying, for 
shortening, and for cake and bread 
making. 


Crisco is purely vegetable, absolutely 
clean in origin and manufacture. It 
stands a very high temperature without 
burning. It is sweet, delicate, delicious 
and wholesome. 


It is for these reasons that you can use 
it for frying doughnuts, croquettes, 
etc., for shortening pastry and for 
making cake, and secure as remarkable 
results as when frying eggs. 


Get a package of Crisco from your grocer 
and send for this Crisco Cook Book 


It tells why Crisco makes foods more palatable 
and more wholesome and gives over 100 tested 
recipes showing the best way to use Crisco 
throughout your cooking. Address The 
Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. H, Cincinnati. 
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é 
i is the standard for 

Fine Quality - Flavor 
Absolt ite 


N view of the fact that there are 
on the market at the present 
time many cocoa and chocolate 
preparations of inferior quality, 
some of them put up in imitation 
of our brands, consumers should 
be sure that they get the genu- 
ine Baker goods with our trade- 
mark on the packages. 

The high quality of Baker’s 
Cocoa and Baker’s Chocolate 
has been maintained for over 
132 years. 


Reg. U. 8. Pat. Office 


Handsomely illustrated booklet of Choice Recipes sent free 


lalter Daler td. 


ste Dorchester Mas- 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Apply to the contents of this issue, 
throughout, this test: Practical Help- 


. 
y\\ i There is one person who shares with 
NAVE Mrs. Humphry Ward the particular 
honors of this number of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING MaGazineE. That per- 
i VA) 4) 
son is Kate Barnard. It is a remark- 
; NON) i able and moving story she recites. 

NON (|= Miss Barnard is a wonderful woman. 


fulness, Inspiration. Wherein does it 
: fail, in any part? 
: Offering its readers the work of Mrs. 
i Humphry Ward, Dr. Harvey W. 
N iy Wiley, Kate Barnard, Gov. Hunt of 
NX Bi Oklahoma, Dr. Woods Hutchinson, 
= Dorothy Dix, Wallace Irwin, Elsie 
i de Wolfe, Marion Harland, and other 
leaders in their respective fields, Goop 
HOUSEKEFPiNG more than maintains i= 
| By) its place among the great magazines. l= 
x= 
=| \\ 
EN 
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By Charles Dana Gibson 


Mating 


DIA 


A romantic drama concerned with one woman and three men and the effect wealth has 


upon their lives. 


keeping Magazine—one of the most notable, in fact, in current literature. 


This is the most notable piece of fiction to appear thus far in Good House- 


Read it, and write 


us what you think of Lydia Penfold and Claude Faversham and some of the other characters 


By Mrs. Humphry Ward - 


Author of ‘“‘ Robert Elsmere,” “‘ Lady Rose’s Daughter,” ‘‘ Marriage 4 la Mode,” 
“The Marriage of William Ashe,” etc. 


Illustrated by Lucius W. Hitchcock 


T WAS a May evening, and Lydia Pen- 
i fold was sketching in St. John’s Vale, 
that winding valley which, diverging 
from the Ambleside-Keswick road in an 
easterly direction, divides the northern 
slopes of the Helvellyn range from the 
splendid mass of Blencathra. 

So beautiful was the evening, so ravishing 
under its sway were heaven and earth, that 
Lydia’s work went but slowly. She was a 
professional artist, to whom guineas were 
just as welcome as to other people, and she 
had very industrious and methodical views 
of her business. 
thing, one of those persons who thrill under 
the appeal of beauty to a degree that often 
threatens or suspends practical energy. 
Save for the conscience in her, she could 
have lived from day to day, just for the 
moments of delight, the changes in light and 
shade, in color and form, that this delight- 
ful world continually presents to senses as 
keen as hers. Lydia’s conscience, however, 
was strong; though on this particular even- 
ing it did little or nothing to check the sheer 
sensuous dreaming that had crept over her. 

The hand that held her palette had 
dropped upon her knee, her eyes were lifted 
to the spectacle before her, and her lips, 
slightly parted, breathed in pleasure. 

She looked on a pair of mountains of 
which one, torn and seamed from top to toe 
as though some vast Fafnir of the prime had 
just wreaked his dragon rage upon it, fronted 
her, rimmed with gold where some of its 
thrusting edges still caught the sunset, but 
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But she was, before every- 


otherwise steeped in purple shades already 
prophesying night. While the other, sepa- 
rated from the first by a gap, yet grouping 
with it, ran slanting away tothenorthwest, 
offering to the eyes only a series of lovely 
foreshortened planes, rising from the valley, 
one behind the other, sweeping upward and 
backward to the central peak of Skiddaw, 
and ablaze with light from base to summit. 

The evenings in the north are long. It 
was past seven on this May day; yet Lydia 
knew that the best of the show was still to 
come; she waited for the last act, and re- 
fused to think of supper. That golden 
fusion of all the upper air; that “intermin- 
gling of Heaven’s pomp,” spread on the 
great slopes of Skiddaw, red and bronze and 
purple shot through each other and glorified 
by excess of light; that sharpness of the 
larch green on the lower slopes; that rich- 
ness of the river fields; that shining pageant- 
ry of cloud, rising or sinking with the moun- 
tain line—pondering these things, absorbing 
them, she looked at her drawing from time 
to time in smiling despair; the happy de- 
spair of the artist, who amid the failure of 
today looks forward with passion to the 
effort of tomorrow. 

Youth and natural joy possessed her. 

What scents from the river bank, under 
the softly breathing wind which had sprung 
up with the sunset! The girl brought her 
eyes down and saw a bank of primroses, and 
beyond, in the little copse on the farther side 
of the stream, a gleam of blue where the wild 
hyacinths spread among the birches. Whilc 
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close to her, at her very feet, ran the stream, 
withits slipping, murmuring water; its stones 
splashed with white, purple, and orange; its 
still reaches paved with evening gold. 

“What a mercy I wrote that letter!” she 
said to herself, with a sigh of content. She 
was thinking of a proposal that had come to 
her a few days before this date, to take a 
ost as drawing mistress in a Brighton 
school. The salary was tempting; and, at 

he moment, money was more than usually 
carce in the family purse. Her mother’s 
vyes had looked at her wistfully. 

Yet she had refused with a laughing bra- 
vado that had concealed some inward qualms. 

Whereupon the gods had immediately 
and scandalously rewarded her. She had 
sold four of her drawings at a Liverpool 
exhibition for twenty pounds; and there 
were lying beside her on the grass some 
agreeable press notices just arrived, most of 
which she already knew by heart. 

Twenty pounds! That would pay the 
jalf-year’s rent. And there were three 
other drawings in a London show that might 
very well sell, too. Why not—now that 
oihers had sold? Meanwhile she—thank 
the Lord!—had saved herself, as a fish from 
a hook. She was still free; free to draw, 
free to dream. She had not bartered her 
mountains for a salary. Instead of croco- 
dile walks, two and two, with a score of 
stupid schoolgirls, here she was still, roaming 
the fells, the same happy vagabond as be- 
fore. She hugged her liberty. And at the 
sume time she promised herself that her 
mother should have a new shawl and a new 
cup for Easter. Those at present in use 
came near, in Lydia’s opinion, to being a 
family disgrace. 

It was good to be alive, good to be young, 
good to be—well, nice-looking, not to put 
too fine a point upon it! Then by a natural 
linking of ideas she laughed to herself, 
remembering a letter she had received that 
morning from a friend who was just engaged. 
Silly little goose! What was there excep- 
tional or marvelous in getting married? It 
would be more dignified to take it quietly. 
These married women were not in the future 
to be put on such a pinnacle. And the men 
too! The old days of throwing the handker- 
chief were gone—gone forever. She reveled 
in the thought of her twenty pounds and her 
independence. 

Che last act of the great spectacle rushed 
on; and again the artist held her breath 
enthralled. The gold on Skiddaw was pass- 
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ing into rose; and over the greenish blue of 
the lower sky, webs of crimson cirrus spun 
themselves. The stream ran afire; and far 
away the windows of a white farm house 
blazed. Lydia seized a spare sketching 
block lying on the grass, and began to note 
down a few “passages” in the sky before her. 

Suddenly a gust came straying down the 
valley. It blew the press-cuttings which 
had dropped from her lap, toward the 
stream. One of them fell in; the others, 
long flapping things, hung caught in a tuft 
of grass. Lydia sprang up with an exclama- 
tion of annoyance, and went to the rescue. 
Dear, dear, the longest and best notice, 
which spoke of her work as “agreeable and 
scholarly, showing, at times, more than a 
touch of high talent,” was quietly floating 
away. She must get it back. Her mother 
had not yet read it—not yet purred over it. 
And it was most desirable that she should 
read it, so as to get rid thereby of any linger- 
ing doubt about the horrid school and its 
horrid proposal. 

But, alack, the slip of newspaper was 
already out of reach, speeded by a tiny eddy 
toward a miniature rapid in the middle of 
the beck. Lydia, clinging with one hand to 
a stump or willow, caught up a stick lying 
on the bank with the other, and, hanging 
over the stream, tried to head back the 
truant. All that happened was that her foot 
slipping on a pebble went flop into the shallow 
water, and part of her dress followed it. 

It was not open to Lydia to swear, and she 
had no time for the usual feminine exclama- 
tion before she heard a voice behind her. 

“Allow me! Can I be of use?” 

She turned in astonishment, extricating 
her wet foot, and clambered back onto the 
bank. A young man stood there, civilly 
deferential. His bicycle lay on the grass at 
the edge of the road, which was only a few 
steps away. 

“T saw you slip in, and thought perhaps 
I might help. You were trying to reach 
something, weren’t you?” 

“Tt doesn’t matter, thank you,” said 
Lydia, whose cheeks had gone pink. 

The young man looked at her, and became 
still more civil. 

“What was it? That piece of paper? 
Oh, I'll get it in a moment.” 

And, splashing from stone to stone in the 
river-bed, he had soon reached a point 
where, with the aid of Lydia’s stick, the 
bedraggled cutting was fished out and re- 
turned to its owner. Lydia thanked him. 
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“But you’ve wet both your feet!” She 
looked at them, with concern. ‘“‘Won’t it 
be very uncomfortable, bicycling?” 

“T haven’t far to go. Oh, by the way, 
‘I was just looking out for somebody to ask 
about this road, and I couldn’t see a soul, 
till just as I came out of the little wood 
there,” he pointed, “I saw you—slippingin.” 

They both laughed. Lydia returned to 
her camp-stool and began to put up her 
sketching things. 

“What is it you want to know?” 

“Ts this the road for Whitebeck?” 

“Yes, certainly. You come to a bridge 
and the village is on the other side.” 

“Thank you. I don’t know these parts. 
But what an awfully jolly valley!” He 
waved a hand toward it. “And what do 
you think I saw about a mile higher up?” 
He had picked up his bicycle from the grass, 
and stood leaning easily upon it. She could 
not but observe that he was tall and slim and 
handsome. Clearly a gentleman, too, ac- 
customed to treat women as they should be 
treated. A tourist, no doubt; she could not 
place him as an inhabitant. 

“T know!” she said, smiling. “You saw 
the otter hounds. They passed me an hour 
ago. Have they caught him?” 

“Who? The otter? Lord, no! He got 
right away from them—up a tributary 
stream.” 

“Good!” said Lydia, as she shut her 
painting-box. 

The young man hesitated. He had 
clearly no right to linger any longer, but as 
the girl before him seemed to him one of the 

_most delicious creatures he had ever seen, he 
did linger. 

“T wonder if I might ask you another 
question? Can you tell me whether that 
fine old house over there is Duddon Castle?” 

“Duddon Castle!” Lydia lifted her eye- 
brows. “Oh, dear no! Duddon Castle is 
ten miles away. That place is called Threl- 
fall Tower. Were you going to Duddon?” 

“No. But”—he hesitated—‘I know 
young Tatham a little. I should like to 
have looked at the house. I say, that’s a 
fine old: place, isn’t it?” He looked with 
curiosity at the pile of building rising beyond 
a silver streak of river amid the fresh green 
of the May woods. 

“Well—yes—in some ways,” said Lydia, 
dubiously. “Don’t you know who lives 
there?” 

“Not in the least. 
stranger here. 


I am a complete 
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for you?”’ And, letting his bicycle fall, the 
young man seized the easel, which had still 
to be taken to pieces and put into its case. 

Lydia shot a wavering look at him. He 
ought certainly to have departed by now, 
and she ought to be snubbing him. But the 
expression on his sunburned face as he knelt 
on the grass, unscrewing her easel, seemed 
so little to call for snubbing, that instead she 
gave him further information interspersed 
with directions to him as to what to do and 
what not to do with her gear. 

“Tt belongs to a Mr. Melrose. Did you 
never hear of him?” 

“Never. Why should I?” 

“Not from the Tathams?” 

“No. You see I only knew Tatham at 
college—in my last year. He was a good 
deal junior to me. And I have never 
stayed with them at Duddon—though they 
kindly asked me, years ago.” 

The girl beside him took not the smallest 
notice of his information. She was busy 
packing up brushes and paints, and her next 
remark showed him subtly that she did not 
mean to treat him as an acquaintance of the 
Tathams whom she probably knew, but was 
determined to keep him to his role of stranger 
and tourist. ; 

“You had better look at Threlfall as you 

. It hasa splendid situation.” 

“T will. But why ought I to have heard 
of the gentleman? I forget his name.” 

“Mr. Melrose? Oh, well—he’s a legend 
about here. We all talk about him.” 

“What’s wrong with him? Is he a nui- 
sance—or a lunatic?” 

“Tt depends what you have to do with 
him. About here he goes by the name of 
‘the Ogre.’ He shuts himself up, and col- 
lects beautiful things.” 

The stranger smiled. 

“You don’t need to be mad to do that. 
It seems to be one of the things that pays 
best nowadays—with all these Americans 
about. It’s a way of investing your money. 
Doesn’t he show them to anybody?” 

“Nobody is allowed to go near him, or his 
house. He has built a high wall round his 
park, and dogs that tear you to pieces are 
let loose at night.” 

“Nice man! If it weren’t for the dogs | 
should brave him. In a small way, I’m a 
collector myself.” 

He smiled; and Lydia understood thai 
the personal reference was thrown out as 4 
feeler, in case she might be willing to push 
the conversation further. But she did no! 
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respond, although as he spoke she happened 
to notice that he wore a remarkable ring on 
his left hand, which seemed to illustrate his 
remark. An engraved gem! Greek! Her 
eyes were quick for such things. 

However, she was seized with shyness, 
and as she had now finished the packing of 
her brushes and paints and the young man 
had elaborately fastened all the straps of the 
portable easel and its case, there was noth- 
ing for him to do but to stoop unwillingly 
for his soft hat which was lying on the grass. 
Then an idea struck him; Lydia could see 
it lightening through his brown eyes. 

“T say, what are you going to do with 
all these things?” 

. “Carry them home.” She smiled. “I 
am not a cripple.” 

“Mightn’t I—mightn’t I carry them 
for your” 

“Thank you. My way lies in quite an- 
other direction. Good-night. I hope you'll 
soon get your feet dry.” 

She looked at his soaked boots with a 
pretty touch of compunction. 

He wished to assure her that he would 
gladly have soused his whole person to serve 
her. But her manner did not encourage any 
remark of the kind. She held out a slim 
hand. He took it, lifted his hat, and 
departed. 


Lydia Wonders About the Stranger 


As soon as he was safely past a jutting 
corner of the road, Lydia, instead of going 
home, lazily sat down again on a rock to 
think about what had happened. She was 
perfectly aware that, considering the whole 


‘ interview had taken only ten minutes, she 


had made an impression upon the young 
man. And, as young men of such distin- 
guished appearance were not common in the 
Whitebeck neighborhood, the recollection of 
all those little signs in look and manner 
which had borne witness to the stranger’s 
discreet admiration of her was not at all 
disagreeable. 

He was not a native—that she was sure of. 
She guessed him a Londoner.  “Awfully 
good clothes! London clothes. About 
thirty, I should think. I wonder what he 
does. He can’t be rich—or he wouldn’t be 
bicycling. Rich men don’t bicycle. He 
did up those straps as though he were used 
to them; but he can’t be an artist or he’d 
have said something. It was a face with 
lots of power in it, but not .very good- 
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tempered, I should say. Discontented, 
rather! But there’s something about him— 
yes, distinctly, something! I liked his thin 
cheeks, and his black curls. His head, too, 
was uncommonly well set on. I’m sure 
there’s a good deal to him, ‘as the Americans 
say; he’s not stuffed with sawdust. I can 
imagine—just imagine—being in love with 
him.” 

She laughed to herself. 

Then a sudden thought occurred to her, 
which reddened her cheeks. Suppose, when 
the young man came to think it over, he 
believed that she had let the papers fall into 
the river—deliberately—on purpose—just 
to attract his attention? At the very pre- 
cise moment that he comes upon that scene, 
she slips into the water. Of course! An 
arranged affair! 

She sat on, meditating in some discomfort. 

“It is no use deceiving ourselves,” she 
thought. ‘We're not in the good old Ten- 
nysonian days. There’s no chivalry now. 
Men don’t idealize woman as they used to. 
They’re far more suspicious—and _ harder. 
Perhaps because women have grown so 
critical of them! Anyway, something’s 
gone—what is it? Poetry? Illusion? And 
yet, why is it that men still put us off our 
balance even now—they matter so much 
less, now that we live out our own lives and 
can do without them? I shouldn’t be sit- 
ting here, bothering my head, if it had been 
another girl who had come to help.” 

Slowly she gathered up her things and 
took her way home, along the bank of the 
stream, across the stepping-stones, and over 
the fields, while the evening of blue and 
pearl fell around her, while the glow died on 
the fells, and Venus came out in the sky that 
was still too full of light to let any lesser 
stars appear. 

An odd disquiet possessed her. Her 
thoughts showed the influence of a transi- 
tion time, with its competing ideals of con- 
duct for women; the “Tennysonian”’ ideal 
as she had called it, meaning thereby “sen- 
timental”’ or “romauitic,”’ and the modern, 
or scientific ideal, which desires to see things 
nakedly, as they are. Lydia Penfold no 
more wished to be thought unladylike or for- 
ward than the heroines of Miss Austen. 
Yet she was impatient for liberties, experi- 
ences, inquiries, that never entered the mind 
of Elizabeth Bennett or Anne Eliot. Above 
all, she desired a frank and simple comrade- 
ship with men, understood, accepted, not tc 
be misinterpreted. 
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If the world were not still governed by a 
number of false conventions, what need have 
prevented her from saying to a civil young 
man who had just plunged into the river 
for her, ‘Come home with me, and dry your 
feet. I'll get our gardener to lend you some 
socks and his Sunday boots. And we’ll give 
you some supper!” 

But if she had done so, would not the civil 
youth himself have set her down as a shame- 
less person, intent on the capture of man? 
What a ridiculous world! 

The trees along the road thinned away, 
and she saw in front of her a small white 
house, recently built and already embowered 
in a blossoming garden. Lilacs sent their 
fragrance to greet her; rhododendrons 
glowed through the twilight; and a wild- 
cherry, laden with bloom, reared its white 
miracle against the walls of the house. 

Lydia stood at the gate devouring the tree 
with her eyes. The blossoms had already 
begun to drop: ‘“‘Two days more,” she said 
to herself, sighing, ‘“‘and it’ll be gone—till 
next year. And it has been out such alittle, 
little while! I seem hardly to have looked 
at it. It’s horrible how short-lived all the 
beautiful things are.” 


“Lydia!” A voice called from an open 
window. 

“Yes, Mother.” 

“You're dreadfully late, Lydia! Susan 
and I have finished supper long ago. Why 


don’t you take a watch with you? Or why 
don’t you hear the church clock? It strikes 
loud enough. It keeps me awake, I know. 
I told the rector so this afternoon. He came 
to call just after you had gone out, and she, 
too. Sucha figure! And, Lydia, why didn’t 
you tell me—” 

But Lydia by this time had opened the 
hall door and walked into the house, so that 
she lost the thread of these remarks. She 
put her head into the drawing-room. 

“Sorry, Mother. It was so lovely, I 
couldn’t come in. Don’t bother about me. 
T’ll get some milk and cake.” 

She closed the dodr again before her 
mother could protest. 

“Girls will never think of their meals!” 
said Mrs. Penfold to herself, in irritation. 
“And then all of a sudden they get nerves, 
or consumption, or something.” 

As she spoke, she withdrew from the 
window and curled herself up on a sofa, 
where a knitted coverlet lay ready to draw 
over her feet. Mrs. Penfold was a slight, 
pretty woman of fifty with invalidish Syba- 
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ritic ways and a character which was an odd 
mixture of humility and conceit, diffidence 
and audacity. She was quite aware that 
she was not as clever as her daughters. She 
could not write poetry like Susan, or paint 
like Lydia. But then, in her own opinion 
she had so many merits they were without; 
merits which more than maintained her self- 
respect and enabled her to hold her ground 
with them. For instance, by the time she 
was four and twenty, Lydia’s age, she had 
received at least a dozen proposals. Lydia’s 
scalps, so far as her mother knew, were only 
two—fellow-students at South Kensington, 
absurd people not to be counted. Then, 
pretty as Lydia was, her nose could not be 
compared for delicacy with her mother’s. 
Again, her hands and feet were smaller and 
more aristocratic than either Lydia’s or 
Susan’s. She liked to remind herself con- 
stantly how everybody had admired them 
and talked about them when she was a girl. 

JPrawing her work-box toward her while 
she waited for Lydia’s return, Mrs. Penfold 
fell to knitting, while the inner chatter of 
the mind went as fast as her needles, con- 
cerned chiefly with two matters of absorbing 
interest—Lydia’s twenty pounds, and a 
piece of news about Lydia recently learned 
from the rector’s wife. 

As to the twenty pounds, it was the great- 
est blessing! Of course the school salary 
would have been a certainty—and Lydia 
had hardly considered it with proper serious- 
ness. But there—all was well! The extra 
twenty pounds would carry them on, and 
now that Lydia had begun to earn, thought 
the maternal optimist, she would of course 
go on earning, at higher and higher prices, 
and the family income of some three hun- 
dred a year would obtain the increment it 
so:desperately needed. And as Mrs. Pen- 
fold looked upon a girls’ school as something 
not far removed from a nunnery—a place at 
any rate painfully devoid of the masculine 
element—and as her whole mind was set, 
sometimes romantically, sometimes finan- 
cially, on the marriage of her daughters, she 
felt that both she and Lydia had escaped 
what might have been an unfortunate 
necessity. 

Yes, indeed! What a providential escape, 
it— 

Mrs. Penfold let fall her knitting; her 
face sparkled. Why had Lydia never com- 
municated the fact, the thrilling fact that 
she had been meeting at the rectory—more 
than ance apparently—not merely a young 
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man, but ‘he young man of the neighbor- 


hood. And with results—favorable results . 


—dquite evident to the rector and the rector’s 
wife, if Lydia herself chose to ignore and 
secrete them. It was really unkind— 

The door opened. A white figure slipped 
into the room through its mingled lights, and 
found a stool beside Mrs. Penfold. 

“Dear—are you all right?” 

Mrs. Penfold stroked the speaker’s head. 

“Well, I thought I was going to have a 
headache this morning, darling, but I didn’t 
—it went away. Lydia—why didn’t you 
tell me you have been meeting Lord Tatham 
at the rectory?” 

Lydia laughed. 

“Didn’t I? Well, he’s quite decent.” 

“Mrs. Deacon says he admired you. 
She’s sure he did!”” Mrs. Penfold stooped 
eagerly toward her daughter, trying to see 
her face in the twilight. 

“Mrs. Deacon’s a goose! You know she 
is, Mother. I met him first, of course, at the 
Hunt ball. And you saw him there, too. 
You saw me dancing with him.” 

“But that was only once,” said Mrs. Pen- 
iuld, candidly. “TI didn’t think anything 
of that. When I was a girl, if a young man 
liked me at a dance, we went on till we made 
everybody talk. Or else, there was nothing 
in it.” 

“Well, there was nothing in it, dear, in 
this case. And I wouldn’t advise you to 
give me to Lord Tatham—just yet!” 

Mrs. Penfold sighed. 

“Of course one knows that that kind of 
young man has his marriage made for him, 
just like royalty. But sometimes—they 
break out. There are dukes that have mar- 
ried plain misses—no better than you, 
Lydia—and not American either. But— 
._ydia—you did like him?” 

“Who? Lord Tatham? Certainly.” 

“T expect most girls do! He’s the great 
parti about here.” 

“Mother, really!” cried Lydia. “He’s 
just a pleasant youth—not at all clever. 
And, oh,, how badly he plays bridge!” 

“That doesn’t matter. Mrs. Deacon 
says you got on with him splendidly.” 

“I chaffed him a good deal. He really 
plays worse than I do—if you can believe 
it. 

_ “They like being chaffed,” said Mrs. Pen- 
fold, pensively, “if a girl does it well.” 

_ “I don’t care, darling, whether they like 
itor not. It amuses me, and so I do it.” 
‘But you mustn’t let them think they are 
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being laughed at. If you do that, Lydia, 
you'll be an old maid. Oh, Lydia!”—the 
speaker sighed like a furnace—‘“‘I do wish 
you saw more young men!” 

“Well, I saw another one—much hand- 
somer than Lord Tatham—this afternoon,” 
laughed Lydia. 

Mrs. Penfold eagerly inquired. The 
story was told, and Mrs. Penfold, as easily 
lured by a new subject as a child by a new 
doll, fell into many speculations as to who 
the youth could have been and where he was 
going. Lydia soon ceased to listen. But 
when the coverlet slipped away she did not 
fail to replace it tenderly over her mother’s 
feet, and every now and then her fingers 
gave a caressing touch to the delicate hand 
of which Mrs. Penfold was so proud. It 
was not difficult to see that of the two the 
girl was really the mother in spirit—the 
maturer, protecting soul. 

Presently she roused herself to ask, 
“Where is Susan?” 

“She went up to write directly after 
supper, and we mustn’t disturb her. She 
hopes to finish her tragedy tonight. She 
said she had an inspiration.” 

“Tnspiration or no, I shall hunt her to bed 
if I don’t hear her door shut by twelve,” 
said Lydia, with sisterly determination. 

“Do you think, darling, that Susy—will 
ever make a great deal of money by her 
writings?”’ The tone was wistful. 

“Well, no, Mother, candidly, I don’t. 
There’s no money in tragedies, so I’m told.” 

Mrs. Penfold sighed. But Lydia changed 
the subject, entered upon a discussion, so 
inventively artistic, of the new bonnet and 
the new dress in which her mother was to 
appear on Whit-Sunday, that when bed- 
time came Mrs. Penfold had seldom passed 
a pleasanter evening. 

After her mother had gone to bed, Lydia 
wandered into the moonlit garden, strolled 
about its paths, lost in the beauty of its dim 
flowers and the sweetness of its scents. The 
spring was in her veins, and she felt strangely 
shaken and restless. She tried to think of 
her painting and the prospect she had of 
getting into an artistic club, a club of young 
landscapists, which exhibited every May 
and was beginning to make a mark. But 
her thoughts strayed perpetually, some- 
times to her meetings with Lord Tatham 
and her mother’s remarks upon them, some- 
times to the stranger of the afternoon. 

So her mother thought that Lord Tatham 
had only danced once with her at the Hunt 
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ball? As a matter of fact, he had danced 
with her once, and then as dancing was by 
no means the youth’s strong point, they had 
sat out in a corner of the hotel garden by the 
river through four supper dances. And if 
the fact had escaped the notice both of Mrs. 
Penfold and Susy, greatly to Lydia’s satis- 
faction, she was well aware that it had not 
altogether escaped the notice of the neigh- 
borhood, which kept an eager watch on the 
doings of its local princeling. 

And as to the various meetings at the 
rectory, Lydia could easily have made much 
of them if she had wished. She had come to 
see that they were deliberately sought by 
Lord Tatham. And because she had come to 
see it, she meant to refuse another invitation 
from Mrs. Deacon, which was in her pocket 
—without consulting her mother. Besides, 
said youthful pride, if Lord Tatham really 
wished to know them, Lady Tatham must 
call. 

Her mother was quite right. The mar- 
riages of young earls are, generally speaking, 
“arranged,” and there are hovering rela- 
tions and unwritten laws in the background, 
which only the foolish forget. ‘And as I 
am not a candidate for the place,” thought 
Lydia, ‘“‘I won’t be misunderstood!” 

She did not intend to be troubled—for the 
present—with such matters at all. 

“Marrying is not in the bill!” She de- 
claimed it to a lilac-bush, standing with her 
hands behind her and face unlifted. “I 
have no money and no position, therefore 
the vast majority of men won’t want to 
marry me. Mamma says that in her young 
days people married for love. Well, they 
don’t now—or it’s so rare that it doesn’t 
count. The men can’t afford it. Of 
course they can’t, poor dears! And as to 
scheming to make them afford it—why?— 
good heavens!—when there are such amus- 
ing things to do in the world!” 

She paced the garden paths, thinking pas- 
sionately, defiantly, of her art, yet indignant 
with herself for these vague yearnings and 
languors that had so often to be met and 
put down. 

“Men! Men! I don’t want them. Yet 
there one goes thinking about them, like 
any fool. It’s sex of course, and youth. I 
can no more escape them than anybody else. 
But I can be mistress of them. I will. 
That’s where this generation differs. Oh! 
Those clouds—that blue—those stars! 
Dear world! Isn’t beauty enough?” 

She lifted her arms above her head in a 


wild aspiration. And all in a moment it 
surprised her to feel her eyes wet with tears. 


Faversham Meets with Misfortune 


Meanwhile the young man who had res- 
cued her press-cuttings had fallen, barely an 
hour later, upon evil fortunes. 

His bicycle had carriéd him swiftly down 
the valley toward the Whitebeck bridge. 
Just above the bridge a steep pitch of hill, 
one of those specimens of primitive road- 
making that abound in Westmoreland, de- 
scended rapidly into a dark hollow, with a 
high wall on one side overhung by trees, and 
on the other a bank broken three parts of 
the way down by the entrance of a side road. 
At the top of the hill, Faversham, to give the 
youth his name, stopped to look at the wall, 
which was remarkable for height and 
strength. The thick wood on his right hid 
any building there might be on the farther 
side of the stream. But clearly this was 
“the Ogre’s” wall—ogre-ish indeed! A 
man might well keep a cupboard full of 
Fatimas, alive or dead, on the other side of 
it, or a coiner’s press, or a bank-note factory, 
or any other romantic and literary villainy. 
Faversham found himself speculating with 
amusement on the old curmudgeon behind 
the wall; always with the vision, drawn by 
recollection on the leafy background, of a 
girls’s charming face, clear pale skin, beauti- 
ful eyes—more blue surely than gray?—the 
whitest neck with coilsof brown hair upon it, 
the mouth with its laughing freedom. 

Then, putting on his brake, he began to 
coast down the hill, which opened gently 
only to turn without notice into something 
scandalously precipitous. The bicycle had 
been hired in Keswick, and had had a hard 
season’s use. The brake gave way at the 
worst moment of the hill, and Faversham, 
unable to save himself, rushed to perdition. 
And by way of doubling his misfortune, as in 
the course of his mad descent he reached the 
side road on the left, there came a loud clat- 
ter of a cart and a young horse emerged 
almost at a gallop, with a man tugging 
vainly at its rein. 

Ten minutes later a group of men stood 
consulting by the side of the road over 
Faversham’s prostrate form. He was uncon- 
scious; his head and face were covered with 
blood, and his left ankle was apparently 
broken. A small open motor stood at the 
bottom of the hill, and an angry dispute was 
going on between an old man in mire-stained 
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working clothes, and the young doctor from 
Penrith to whom the motor belonged. 

“T say, Mr. Dixon, that you’ve got to 
take this man into your master’s house and 
look after him till he is fit to be moved 
farther, or you'll be guilty of his death and I 
shall give evidence accordingly!” said the 
doctor, with energy, as he raised himself 
from the injured man. 

“Theer’s noa place for him i’ th’ Tower, 
Mr. Anderson, an’ I’ll take noa sich liberty!” 

“Then I will. Where is Mr. Melrose?” 

“T’ London—till tomorrow. Yo’ll do 
nowt o’ t’ soart, doctor.” 

“We shall see. To carry him half a mile 
to the farm when you might carry him just 
across that bridge to the house would be 
sheer murder. I won’t see it done. And if 
you doit you'll be indicted for manslaughter. 
Now then—why doesn’t that hurdle come 
along?” As he spoke, a couple of laborers 
appeared at the top of the hill, carrying a 
hurdle between them. 

Dixon threw looks of mingled wrath and 
perplexity at the doctor and the men. 

“T tell yo’, doctor, it canno’ be done! 
Muster Melrose’s orders mun be obeyed. 
| have noa power to admit onybody to his 
house withoot his leave. Yo’ knaw your- 
sel’,” he added in the doctor’s ear, “‘what 
Muster Melrose is.” 

Anderson muttered something behind his 
mustache; then said aloud, “Never you 
mind, Dixon, I shall take the responsibility. 
Now, my boys, lend me a hand with the 
hurdle and give me some coats.” 

Faversham’s leg already had been placed 
in a rough splint and his head bandaged. 
They lifted him, quite unconscious, upon 
the hurdle and made him as comfortable as 
they could. The doctor anxiously felt his 
pulse, and directed the men to carry him as 
carefully as possible through a narrow gate 
in the high wall opposite, which was standing 
open, across the private foot-bridge over the 
stream, and so to the terrace whereon stood 
Threlfall Tower. Dixon followed, lamenting 
and protesting, but in vain. ce 

“Hold your tongue, man!” said Anderson 
at last, losing his temper. “You disgrace 
your master. It would be a public scandal 
io refuse help to a man in this plight! 

Dixon silenced, but by no means per- 
suaded, followed the little procession, till it 
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reached a side door of the Tower, opening on 
the terrace just beyond the bridge. The 
door was shut and it was not till the doctor 
had made several thunderous attacks upon 
it, that Mrs. Dixon at last curiously 
opened it. 

Fresh remonstrance and refusal followed 
on the part of both husband and wife. 
Fresh determination also on the part of the 
doctor, seconded by the threatening looks 
and words of Faversham’s bearers, stout 
Cumberland laborers to whom the storming 
of the Tower was clearly a business they 
enjoyed. At last the old couple, bitterly 
protesting, gave way, and the procession 
entered. 

They found themselves in a long corridor, 
littered with a strange multitude of objects 
scarcely distinguishable in the dim light 
shed by one unshuttered window through 
which some of the evening glow still pene- 
trated. Dixon and his wife whispered ex- 
citedly together; after which Dixon led the 
way through the corridor into the entrance 
hall, which was equally encumbered, and so 
to a door on the right. 

“You can bring him in there,” he said 
sulkily to Anderson. ‘“There’s mebbe a 
bed upstairs we can bring doon.” 

He threw open the drawing-room—a 
dreary, disused room, with its carpets rolled 
up in one corner and its scanty furniture 
piled in another. The candle held by Mrs. 
Dixon lit up the richly decorated ceiling. 

“Can’t you do anything better?” asked 
Anderson, turning upon her vehemently. 
“Don’t you keep a spare bedroom in this 
place?”’ 

“Noa, we doan’t!”’ said Mrs. Dixon, with 
answering temper. “There isn’t a room up- 
stairs but what’s full o’ Muster Melrose’s 
things. Yo’ mun do wi’ this, or naethin’!” 

Anderson submitted, and Faversham’s 
bearers gently laid him down, spreading 
their coats on the bare floor to receive him 
till a bed could be found. Dixon and his 
wife, in a state of pitiable disturbance, went 
off_to look for one, while Anderson called 
after them, “ And I warn you that tomorrow 
you'll have to find quarters for two nurses!” 

Thus, without any conscious action on his 
own part, and in the absence of its formid- 
able master, was Claude Faversham brought 
under the roof of Threlfall Tower. 
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From left to right: Governor Hunt of Arizona, 
Miss Barnard, and Robert Sims, Superinten- 
dent of the Arizona State Prison 


By Kate Barnard 


Commissioner. of Charities and Corrections of Oklahoma 


Tilustration by E. Benson Knipe 


This consecrated, beautiful little woman has proved herself an angel of mercy 


and an archangel in power, in her own and adjoining states. 


This artless, 


moving story of her lifework thus far is condensed from a long address which 
she delivered with dramatic power before the legislature of Arizona last winter 


and comfortable room into the chill 

and dreary Oklahoma City street 
decided me. Children, ragged and hungry, 
were passing on their way to school. What 
I saw changed the current of my life. 

It was in the early days and the wolf sat 
on many a pioneer’s doorstep. Some of 
my heartache crept into my story which 
the local paper published. Next day 
wagons, buggies and people-on foot began 
streaming up to the house—nearly a hun- 
dred visitors—each bearing some substan- 
tial token of food or clothing. There I 
sensed for the first time that love, not self- 
ishness, is the mainspring of life. I then 
engaged in charitable organization work. 

Many unemployed were there that year. 
They formed an association for mutual aid. 
I joined. [listened to their discussions, and 
presently I learned that what men need is 
not charity but justice, and the chance to 
do an honest day’s work for a fair wage. I 
soon found my attention turning away from 
ameliorative charity to a study of practical 
sociology. The labor of charity is like 
pouring water into a sieve. It is the weak- 
est of weapons with which to combat the 
problems of poverty, crime or disease. 

Another day I stood at the mouth of a 
burning coal mine. Fire leaped high 
through the only entrance. Fifteen men 


A CURSORY glance from my warm 


were hopelessly cut off below. The smell of 
their burning flesh came up to us on the 
crest of the flame. A woman, clothed in 
only one garment, with three children cling- 
ing to it, and a babe in her arms, peered 
down into the pit. Her husband was be- 
low. She cried out, and, going suddenly 
insane, tried to leap down to join him. 
There was only one reason why that mine 
should have but one entrance: it would cost 
money to provide another. Then and there 
I determined to consecrate myself to the 
remedy. The result has been the creation 
of a department of the Oklahoma state 
government which changes such conditions. 
When Oklahoma was made a state I asked 
the men framing the constitution to provide 


_such a department, and when the state 


officers were to be elected I became a candi- 
date for the office of commissioner of chari- 
ties and corrections. 

My campaign for votes took me to the 
home city of the owner of the mine where 
fifteen men had been burned because oi 
inadequate facilities for their safety. I was 
warned not to attempt to speak in that 
town. I went there. The meeting was held 
in the public street. When I arose to speak 
the owner of that mine stood up and looked 
at me. I pointed my finger at him, called 
him by name, and said: 

“The diamonds you. are wearing in your 
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shirt-front were bought with the blood of 
fifteen men who were burned to death in a 
mine which you own, because you would 
not spend the money to provide two en- 
trances. You made their wives widows; 
you made their children orphans; you are 
responsible to Almighty God for the long, 
weary lives of poverty and ignorance which 
they face; and if the people of this state of 
Oklahoma will elect me to the office which 
I am seeking I will change such conditions, 
not only in your mine, but in all others.” 

The mine owner sat down without a word. 
No one else ever suggested that I should not 
talk in that town or in any other, and when 
the votes were counted I was not only elected, 
but far in the lead of all other candidates. 

The day that Governor Haskell signed 
the Child-Labor Law eight hundred chil- 
dren came out of the black pitsof Oklahoma, 
five hundred more were released from the 
laundries of the state, and thousands more 
were liberated in miscellaneous industries. 

Then came the glorious inspiration that 
my life was a splendid gift from the Giver of 
all good things and that I might pass that 
gift on to others. There followed a succes- 
sion of illuminative thoughts. All human 
suffering comes from human selfishness. 
Sorrow and misery and want have no place 
in God’s plan at all. Ignorance, poverty, 
crime, disease, neglected childhood exist 
solely because of our own indifference and 
neglect. The world was not intended for a 
playhouse, but for a workshop. 


A Campaign of Child Rescue 


I saw that the future of any nation is the 
future of the children of that nation. So it 
has come in Oklahoma that when a wid- 
owed mother makes affidavit that the 
wages of her child are necessary for the 
family’s existence an investigation follows. 
If true, the state issues a scholarship which 
entitles the mother to the wages which the 
child could make. This is paid to the 
mother from the state funds. It costs some 
money, but we shall presently save it on 
prisons, reformatories, poorhouses and in- 
sane asylums, for the children are the future 
workers, thinkers, governors, statesmen. 
The true wealth of the nation must be fig- 
ured in terms of child-life. Reforms and 
legislation for adults can be no more than 
remedial in effect. 

During the campaign for cleaner and 
saner civic conditions in Oklahoma we pro- 
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ceeded upon the theory that the child is the 
ward of the state. This is founded upon a 
solid principle of reason, for if the child 
grows up to a life of usefulness, the state is 
clearly the gainer; while, conversely, if it 
becomes ignorant, or a shirker in the world’s 
work, or criminal, or insane, the state must 
bear the cost of such defection. 

We had many children in state institu- 
tions. There were the usual orphan asy- 
lums, schools for the blind, for the deaf and 
dumb, for the unruly and wayward. All of 
these came directly under the control of the 
law. 

The orphans were wards of the state in 
name only. They were placed in the usual 
type of home, where the one desire was to 
maintain them as cheaply as possible. We 
had all the usual horrors of prison discipline, 
—characteristic uniforms, much labor and 
little education for the children, insanitary 
and often immoral surroundings, and ad- 
ministrators in charge whose one interest 
was to draw their salaries. Some of our 
children we killed—almost all of these little 
lives we wasted. It was so much easier to 
beat a child than to mold a life through 
kindness and fair treatment—and the chil- 
dren were helpless. 

Nor was that all. Here, at one time, we 
had more than eight hundred children in 
jail, all under sixteen years of age. Sixty 
others were in the state penitentiary, most 
of them for trivial offenses. All of this we 
are changing. We now segregate boys and 
girls, and the beginner in wrongdoing from 
the habitual offender. Prisons are giving 
way to the “cottage plan,” where fifteen 
boys or girls are in the charge of a matron 
or “cottage mother.” Mother care is what 
these children need. 

Gardens and sunshine replace cages of 
steel and stone, which breed physical dis- 
ease and moral death. Each boy has his 
own plot of ground to cultivate, or works 
certain hours at some useful trade, in addi- 
tion to a prescribed course of study. Girls 
are taught domestic science and a solution 
of the problems of the home. All are 
largely self-governing, as in the George 
Junior Republic. 

We have also changed the system of 
placing children from institutions in private 
homes. Formerly they were “adopted.” 
That is, someone who wanted a child to 
work for nothing procured one by a simple 
request. Now we seek only real homes, 
with a mother’s loving care. 
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This, however, was only a little corner of 
the great problem before us. The men and 
women in our prisons were exploited by 
greedy contractors in the coal mines of 
Kansas, and by acquisitive politicians who 
planned the usual “rake-offs” on even the 


Through the Windows of Destiny 


limitations. Inspectors will be and are 
bought. Children are hidden away to 
labor beyond the reach of prying eyes. 
When all else fails, the factory is moved 
boldly into the house, where the slaughter 
of the innocents is continued with un- 

abated fervor. Benumbed 


brains still guide weary little 
hands, pasting boxes, tying 
plumes, making flowers, or, 
as I once found, pasting 
American flags—emblems of 
liberty—on sticks for four 
cents an hour! 

In our larger cities, in the 
coal and iron industries, in 
glass works, and textile 
mills, and match factories, 
both in the North and in the 
South, I have seen and suf- 
fered with children where 
their degradation was so 
appalling that not all that 
has been said and written 
upon the subject can more 
than suggest the awful truth. 

Why should such things 
be, when even now our 
knowledge is great enough 
to entirely change the social 
aspect of the world, if we 
would but put it into use? 


Child Labor Banished from 
Oklahoma 


At present we have no 
child-labor problem in 
Oklahoma. Legislation, 
plus education, plus un- 
ceasing watchfulness, has 
wiped it out. Other and 
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Kate Barnard, the Oklahoma Commissioner of Charities and Cor- 
rection, who is consecrating her life to the relief of suffering 


richer states might easily do 
as well. The plan does not 
call for charity, but rather 
an investment prompted by 


food which the state’s money was supposed 
to provide. 

In my investigations throughout the 
country I have learned that, to an almost 
unbelievable extent, the various state laws 
that legislate against child labor have been 
ineffective. And this, too, despite the her- 
culean efforts of the magazines, and some 
newspapers, to present conditions as they are. 

Parents, employers and children will lie 
wonderfully to cheat the statute of age 


statecraft of the highest 

order, political prescience building in the 
present and looking forward into the future. 
If we ever are to become a great nation of 
splendid men and women, we must take 
hold of our little folks. A dollar spent in 
the morning of their lives is better than a 
thousand spent in the evening—in shelters 
called poorhouses. We can do little for 
men or women past the meridian of life 
except to make them comfortable, while in 
youth the same money will repay thirty-, 
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fifty- and even an hundredfold in the stimu- 
lation of high ideals, beautiful thoughts and 
loving service to humanity. 

Once I visited a glass factory. It takes 
intense heat to fuse the materials to make 
glasses for Christian people to drink out of 
or for mirrors to reflect back their pious 
faces. Glass dust fills the air. One beam 
of light revealed the minute particles of 
glass dust which permeated every cubic 
inch of atmosphere which the children who 
were employed there breathed. The aver- 
age period of employment of children in 
that factory is eighteen months. They 
work both day and night shifts. In Illi- 
nois they leave the intense heat of the fac- 
tory at 4.30 o’clock in the morning for the 
blinding drifts of snow outside. When a 
child leaves that factory it is not for some 
better or more remunerative employment. 
It is to fill one more grave of the countless 
thousands which already have been dug; 
for fourteen thousand children work there. 

What biologist could estimate the patho- 
logical effect that the intense vibration of 
the cotton mills of Alabama has on the 
tender nerve ganglia of a child’s body? 
From the time the door is shut behind them 
in the morning these children are denied all 
sense of color, music, harmony of landscape 
or scent of flowers. In their place is the un- 
ceasing vibration of the great machines and 
the roar of their operation. They literally 
sense nothing but vibration. They forget 
speech, and can only beckon dumbly, one 
to another, like mutes. 

But God is looking on. While we sow the 
wind in the hope of acquisition we shall in- 
evitably reap the whirlwind, and the faces of 
these slaughtered innocents will gibber across 
the gulf in the hour of our national despair. 

I remember how one poor mother was 
forced to put her child to work in such a mill. 
The vibration gave the child St. Vitus’ dance. 
She had to leave work. But for more than 
two months, in her delirium, she went 
through the motions of tying and retying the 
broken threads, meanwhile crying in terror: 

“Oh, miamma, I’ve broken the thread!” 

At last the loving Father broke the 
thread of the child’s existence—it were 
sacrilege to call it life—and took her home 
to Himself. 

That night, when retiring, I dropped a 
white rose on the floor and unthinkingly 
stepped on it. As I stooped to pick up the 
crushed blossom, I thought: “This is what 
we are doing for the child-life of the country.” 


As against the recital of such appalling 
conditions we sometimes hear: 

“Well, I had to work for a living and 
work hard. Are the children of today any 
better than their parents, that they should 
not work the same as I worked?” 

This query indicates ignorance of the 
evolution of the race. The battle of life is 
changing from one of brawn to one of brain. 
Even the muscle of the stevedore is being 
eliminated by the donkey-engine, and the 
hod carrier finds that his occupation is 
menaced by the wire cable, brick elevator 
and hoisting machine. It is impossible for 
life to be lived usefully without an educa- 
tion. What was good enough for the parents 
is not good enough for the child. Hence, in 
Oklahoma, we compel the child to go to 
school: for a definite period each year, as 
well as forbid its employment until it 
reaches a certain age. 


The Neglected Sick and Poor 


Under my jurisdiction in Oklahoma comes 
also the care of the aged and the infirm. 
Society owes these people much or nothing. 
If much, we should be no less humanitarian 
and practical than with children. We have 
not always manifested this spirit. 

In one county I found that the equipment 
for taking care of its sick and poor con- 
sisted of twelve old wooden shacks, scorched 
in summer and in winter poorly heated by 
wood stoves, or not at all. In one I found 
a man dying. He had once been a New 
York broker, intellectual and wealthy. 
Now he was spending his last hours om a 
heap of dirty rags. With him in his misery 
were two insane women and a tuberculous 
man. The man died before morning. 

“How do you know when they die out 
here? What is done for those old people?” 
I asked the woman in charge. 

“Sometimes,” said she, “we get a doctor. 
Sometimes they die alone.” 

She told it quite as a matter of course— 
it was nothing unusual. There had not 
been a minister in the place for two years. 

On another occasion two little babies 
were born in one of those shacks. A doctor 
should have been called at three o’clock 
in the morning. He came at four o’clock 
the next afternoon. There was little left 
for him to do. Both children had died be- 
fore he arrived. Perhaps another Abraham 
Lincoln passed out in the night—who knows? 
The mother soon followed her little ones. 
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And still we call ourselves a Christian 
nation, and cheer the American flag! No 
institution can be greater than the perspec- 
tive of the man or woman in charge of it, and 
if we are to change such revolting conditions 
we must make competency, and not political 
influence, the test of fitness for the position. 


Relief, Even for the Insane 


There is an illness of the nerves and brain 
which we term insanity. So we cast those 
sick people into prisons (which we term 
asylums) and there forget them, holding 
that our duty is complete, and that all will 
be well with them. 

As a rule, I have found physicians in 
charge of state and county institutions for 
the insane incompetent and careless; male 
attendants, calling themselves “hospital 
bums,” make a business of traveling about 
the country, working in asylums, hospitals 
and similar institutions; female nurses who 
are given the title only through courtesy; 
insanitary and unsafe buildings; tuberculous 
and syphilitic patients herded with others 
not already so infected; straitjackets, irons 
and unpadded dark cells for the treat- 
ment of violent patients; choking, beating 
and starving administered indiscriminately 
for infractions of discipline; a monotonous 
and limited diet, entirely unsuited to the 
needs; and absolutely no attempt made to 
cure the mental malady. 

In modern insane hospitals straitjack- 
ets, fetters and dark cells would not be 
tolerated; protection sheets (which button 
close about the patient, and, while allowing 
free movement, prevent injury to himself 
or others) have taken their place. The 
patient is immersed for long periods in 
warm water of an equable temperature to 
soothe the broken nerve and brain cells and 
allow nature to take up her work of rebuild- 
ing health and reason. Light-ray and elec- 
trical baths, hot and cold packs, oil, salt and 
alcohol rubs, have displaced drugs, which 
are never used except in cases of acute 
functional illness. A regulated diet of 
milk, eggs and nourishing food is provided 
to rebuild shattered brain and nerve cells, 
that are often responsible for the nervous 
disorder. Scientific surgery is employed 
where the cause of insanity is some func- 
tional or traumatic disorder of the brain. 

Instead of violent murderers, suicides 
and patients whose progressive maladies 
are worse each year, as a result of the mis- 
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taken treatment, there are found now milder 
cases, that are completely cured in from 
three months to a year. For the hopelessly 
insane a home is provided, filled with the 
spirit of kindliness, sympathy and under- 
standing, where the shadowed lives drift 
peacefully toward that Great Silence 
whither we all are journeying. 

Last year the United States spent a billion 
of dollars for the detection and punishment 
of crime and the detention of criminals. 
But what do we do to prevent crime? 

I have no desire to arraign society for the 
awful crimes that have been committed 
against the so-called criminals of the world, 
or for the horrible conditions that still pre- 
vail under the punitive and _ politically 
controlled systems and internal manage- 
ment of our prisons and penitentiaries. 
We know, however, that the present treat- 
ment of the criminal problem is a failure 
from its conception, and will continue to be. 
It is as if we had about us a noisome marsh, 
bubbling up from the bottom with all 
manner of foul miasma and spreading con- 
tagion throughout the land. But we make 
no attempt to drain the marsh; we are 
content with trying to skim off the bubbles 
and scum as they rapidly rise to the surface. 
And the skimming employs one-third the 
cash resources of the nation! 

Man commits crime only when he is 
physically miserable or mentally unsound. 
In his normal state man is good. To de- 
crease crime society must direct its effort 
against those abnormal effects which pro- 
duce human misery. In our cities, in reek- 
ing tenements, men swarm and swelter. 
And the misery of these men in their 
homes is exceeded only by the misery at 
their work. In reeking sweatshops, mills 
and factories, with long hours, low wages, 
poor and insufficient food, the man’s health 
breaks down and his will is weakened. He 
then becomes an easy victim to the enticing 
glamour of the lure of an easier life of crime 
and self-indulgence. 

Society should make a life of honesty an 
inspiration for each day that it is lived—it 
should be infinitely more inviting than a life 
of crime. But society does not do that. 
Instead, life at present is hopelessly sordid 
and unbelievably brutalizing for hundreds 
of thousands. 

Life, as I see it, invests itself with inevi- 
table conditions. It is impossible to evade 
them. We may apparently do so. But 

the evasion is only an apparent one, and, 
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while the boast is on our lips, the conditions 
root deep in our souls. In all the redun- 
dancy of horror which I have viewed, in all 
the filth and sordidness, still I see God’s 
hand. These souls are his jewels. And 
the lapidarian which will polish them is Life. 

With brutal cynicism and patrician con- 
tempt, two thousand years ago, the aris- 
tocracy sneered, “Can any good come out of 
Bethlehem?” And many—oh, so many— 
world-minded, selfish and arrogant people 
of today would frame the same query, if 
asked to set about righting the conditions 
which must be righted, if we are to attain 
the maximum of national building of 
character. 


An Inventor in Prison 


In my recent visit throughout the great 
Southwest I went into Arizona. I visited 
the state prison there and I found within it 
visible material evidence of the working out 
of God’s great plan for the upliftment of 
mankind, another milestone in the epochal 
highway of human ‘progress. 

Into the hands of a humble and contrite 
man in Florence state prison has been 
placed the secret of the Source of Power. 
He did not know of my coming. I did not 
know that he was there. But, in plain 
view for all to see, on the prison pump- 
house, sat an instrument hardly bigger than 
a large horseshoe, literally touched with 
divine fire. Hour after hour, and day after 
day, as silently as sleep refreshes the soul, 
it picked up and stored in the bosom of 
invisibility the power which is transforming 
the world—electricity. Without any of 
the usual types of machinery or methods at 
present in use, Convict Roy J. Meyers has 
invented an apparatus that successfully 
accumulates electricity directly from the 


An Appreciation 


By George 
Governor 


ISS KATE”—as the unfortunates 

she has lovingly served call her— 

was either a born sympathizer, 
or was made one by adverse environment. 
She is a Western girl, having been born in 
Nebraska. 
in Kansas, and her youth and mature 
public life in Oklahoma. 


She spent her childhood years — 
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unseen currents which electricians believe 
flow over and around the earth. 

I saw the apparatus generate enough elec- 
tricity to spark a twenty-five-horse-power 
gasoline engine and to illuminate an ordinary 
incandescent lamp. Meyers explained his 
invention to me. It was most simple. He 
still had much time to serve. He wanted to 
get it patented, but feared it might be stolen. 

When I realized what the man had dis- 
covered I advised him to destroy his model 
and all his drawings. He did so. Then I 
went to Governor George W. P. Hunt and 
asked him to join with the legislature in 
securing a leave of absence for Meyers, to 
parole him on his honor to return, for a month. 
The governor was willing. I addressed the 
legislature, and they, too, acquiesced. Many 
of them contributed toward his expenses. 

Meyers went to Washington and made 
his application. He was back two days 
ahead of his schedule, and reéntered the 
prison gates to finish the two years still 
ahead of him. The entire journey was 
made without oversight of any kind. 

If God gave this penitent wrongdoer this 
evidence of his forgiveness and this oppor- 
tunity to reéstablish himself in the world 
of men, what shall we, children of the 
one great Father, do with the opportuni- 
ties for duty and sacrifice and helpfulness 
and uplifting which are everywhere about us? 

Shall we pull down the curtain of our 
souls and seek the fleshpots of passion, or 
the shallow sentimentality of vanity, as a 
solace? Or shall we, with vision which 
shall grow clearer with the passing of the 
years, open wide the windows of our des- 
tiny, and, humble but unafraid, look life in 
the face, and visualize to some faint degree 
the glory of that which may be ours, and 
know here on earth that “peace which 
passeth understanding”? 


of Miss Barnard 
W. P. Hunt 


of Arizona 


Her baby days were free from care, but 
were not happy ones. Her mother died 
when she was seventeen months old and 
her father was absorbed in the affairs of 
a busy legal and political career. She cried 
herself to sleep, many a lonely night, be- 
cause other children had mothers to love 
them and she had not. Her father wor- 
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shiped her, but he loved the memory of 
his dead wife too much to marry again. 

Still, those lonely childhood years had 
their compensation. Suffering and loneli- 
ness taught her sympathy. She early 
learned one of the great, stern lessons of 
life. Thus she found herself in school, from 
the earliest primary grade to a high school 
graduate, always seeing the hurt or hungry 
child, or the mistreated dog or kitten, and 
giving them sympathy and ai!. From her 
earliest years the least appearance of suffer- 
ing or sorrow rang a keynote to the loneli- 
ness and desolation in her own heart. 

She found her childhood joys in the days 
when as a “cotton-haired” girl she slid 
the haystack or skated the mill-pond; and 
she experienced infinite satisfaction in 
roving the prairies, seeking birds’ nests and 
the beautiful star-flowers, the sweet, per- 
fumed roses that grew on the hills of Kansas, 
near what she called “home.” 

There would come times during the day 
when she would stand on a hill-top, per- 
haps hunting a stone on which to raise her 
shoulders above the level of the tall grass, 
and, shading her eyes, she would gaze at 
the passing trains in the valley below and 
long for the day to come when she might 
board one of them and ride out into that 
great world where she would do wonderful 
things, deeds that were good and kind. As 
she grew older these ideas blossomed into 
a grand passion. Her ideal was to do some- 
thing worthy of her great father, or sacred 
to the memory of the mother she had never 
known. The altar on which her divine fire 
is burning rests on two little earth-mounds, 
where her beloved parents sleep. 

I was most impressed by the impelling 
motive of her life, to set an example of 
human service and human usefulness. She 
cannot understand people who use life 
solely for personal and selfish gain, or devote 
it to social fads and follies. Nor can she 
comprehend how anyone can take pleasure 
in silks and teas and horses and dogs and 
money and diamonds, in a world where 
little children starve. 

Speaking of such people she once said 
to me: “Truly, at the end of such a life, 
a dying man or woman needs a Saviour to 
cover up his selfishness and to hide from the 
eyes of his own soul the hands which never 
did anything but contribute to his own grati- 
fication.” 

Weary and worn in body and mind, she 
visited Arizona last winter for rest. But 
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a soul like hers can find no rest while sorrow 
and sin prevail. She came before the Ari- 
zona legislature to plead for the wards of the 
state. The two branches met in joint session 
in the House of Representatives. Officials 
and clerks from every department of the 
capital thronged the committee rooms or 
stood around the sides of the main floor. 
The galleries were packed with people until 
there was not even elbow room, except in 
the press-box, where a dozen reporters 
looked down. 

“Gentlemen, you will excuse me, but 
I must sit down.” 

This admission, at the very start of her 
address, emphasized the supreme sacrifice 
she was making. A week of rest in bed had 
not sufficed to prepare her for the effort. 
She spoke directly, earnestly, in the most 
simple of conversational style. There was 
no attempt at eloquence—no rhetoric, no 
melodious cadences of carefully prepared, 
smooth-sounding sentences. Nor was there 
any appeal to prejudice or partisanship. It 
was as if a new Joan of Arc had come to us, 
as the old Joan came to the court of the 
king of France, only the call to battle which 
we heard marshaled us against ourselves— 
indifferent, forgetful, vacillating, selfish and 
ignorant. 

“Our bodies are only the wrappings for 
our souls. Our souls belong to Almighty 
God—and you had better be careful how you 
deal with God’s property.” 

She had finished. For nearly four hours 
the lawmakers of the new state had heard 
her eagerly. They forgot their huge tasks 
and the limited time they had to perform 
them. A man arose to put a motion to 
release a prisoner for thirty days on his 
parole. Almost the entire room rose to 
second it. She had asked that boon for 
a man in the penitentiary. In less than 
a minute it had passed unanimously. 

That night the press of the capital city, 
of the state, and of the whole Pacific coast, 
carried columns of the story of Kate Bar- 
nard’s speech, and what followed it. 

We are told that Truth is the summit of 
being; Justice the application of it to the 
affairs of men; and that Character is this 
moral order seen through the medium of 
an individual nature. The great soul 
which spoke to us that day through Kate 
Barnard’s lips demonstrated these princi- 
ples so marvelously that Arizona not only 
is, but forever will be, the better for her 
coming. 
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sometimes the first sentence. 


The Sky 


Many story-tellers give away the whole story with the first page, the first paragraph—yes, 
But not Eleanor Gates! 
sidetrack you occasionally, and send you breathlessly following up false clues. 


Burglar 


Her stories hold you in suspense, 
So, unless 


you’re a past master at guessing, don’t think you’re going to solve the mystery of the 
**sky burglar’? one minute before ‘‘old banker Taylor’’ does, at the end of the story. 


By Eleanor Gates 
Author of “ The Justice of Gideon,” “The Plow Woman,” “ Soothsaying for Sue,” etc. 


Illustrated by Howard Chandler Christy 


ETWEEN the violet bed and the 
B ledge of the north gable window of 

the Taylor cottage rose twelve sheer 
feet of shingles—brown-stained, down-point- 
ing shingles that offered not the ghost of 
a foothold to a climbing man. The newly 
painted ledge itself, narrow and sloping, 
showed no marks of a ladder along its sharp 
lower edge. And furthermore (this was the 
most astonishing fact connected with the 
theft) there was not a single shoe print in 
the yielding dirt that held the violets. For 
that matter, there were no shoe prints-lead- 
ing up to the bed or away from it. 

In the path that half-circled the flowers 
stood Jefferson Taylor—‘old banker Tay- 
lor” they called him in Manzanita. He 
looked red and angry, and was tapping 
an open palm with the heavy, silver head 
of his cane. On either hand he was flanked 
by the law. Constable Bert Cunningham 
was at his right; young Gideon Carr, jus- 
tice of the peace, at his left. The constable, 
seated on his heels and kept in the unstable 
position by two propping hands in fringed 
gauntlets, was studying every detail of the 
small plot of garden before him. But the 
judge, with his arms folded and his wide 
felt hat pulled down to his gray eyes, only 
stared straight ahead of him at the wall of 
the house. 

“How could a burglar git into that win- 
dow from the ground?” inquired the con- 
stable. ‘There ain’t no tree clost enough 
to give him a lift.” 

“The room was double-locked on the 
inside,” declared the banker, tartly. 
“Right here is where the thing was done.” 
He pointed his cane toward the gable. 

“Uncle!” said a voice from the high 
ledge—a girl’s voice. ‘What do you think! 
Even my tortoise-shell combs are gone!” 

At this both the banker and the judge 
08 


looked up. And the constable rose of a 
sudden and supported the small of his back 
with both hands while he tipped back his 
head. It was Miss Diantha Taylor who had 
called to her uncle from where she was lean- 
ing over the sill of the window; but the 
trio below could see only as much of her 
face as was not hidden by the acacia-yellow 
of her hair. For Diantha Taylor had a very 
tousle of hair. It curled and waved and 
rioted, and refused to lie smoothly and look 
combed. It brimmed over to her eyes; it all 
but hid the pink of her ears; it blew against 
the red of her cheeks; it was pinned into 
a big, tangled knot on the back of her white 
neck. At the center of it, as she looked 
down, could be seen a puckered spot of 
scarlet, which was her mouth; also two 
very serious, heavy-lidded, dark-lashed eyes 
that showed brownish, yellowish, grayish- 
green flecks in them. 

“Your combs?” demanded her uncle. 
“Well, I’m not surprised. It’s a wonder 
they overlooked anything.” 

The constable began to scribble in a note- 
book. “I’ve got the hull list now, ain’t I?” 
he asked. “One diamond pin, one gold 
bracelet with emeralds, one set silver toilet 
things, one string corals—” 

“Oh, such pretty corals!” murmured 
Diantha, mournfully. 

“We ought to be mighty glad that my 
valuables were downtown in a safe-deposit 
box,” said the banker. “Don’t cry kitten,” 

“T shan’t,” assured Diantha, bravely. 
“Tt’d only make you feel more unhappy, 
dear, wouldn’t it?” 

He nodded. Jefferson Taylor was well 
on toward seventy, a tall old man with 
a high, beaklike nose, sharp blue eyes, and 
a white beard that was short and uneven 
and touched with tobacco stain where his 
mustache met it at either corner of his 
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mouth. He wore a cutaway coat—the 
only one to be seen in town—and a carefully 
brushed “hard” hat with a broad black 
band. (He had worn the broad band for 
five years.) “Fretting never mended any- 
thing,” he said, “and I believe we’ll land 
the thieves.” 

At that moment a young man came into 
sight across the lawn—a smooth-shaven, 
broad-shouldered young man in a dark 
tweed coat and duck trousers. In one hand 
he carried a lighted pipe; with the other 
he raised his hat. “Can J help?” he asked. 
His expression was grave. “I’m awfully 
sorry that you’re being worried, Mr. Tay- 
lor.” (The banker scowled.) “Any clue, 
Constable? Good-morning, Judge Carr. 
Good-morning, Diantha. Down, Jimber!” 
—this to a white bulldog that leaped at his 
side. 

“‘Good-noon, you mean,” corrected Dian- 
tha. “You must stay and have luncheon 
with us.” 

“Thank you; but I’ve got to be at the 
bank again by one, you know.” 

“T’m coming down,” announced Diantha. 

The four men involuntarily stepped back 
from under the window as if they expected 
she would make an immediate descent by 
the quickest route. But there was a swift 
bobbing in of the yellow hair, a bounce on 
the floor above, the sound of sharp, scamp- 
ering heels, a slam-banging of the screen- 
door on the front veranda, and Diantha 
came around the corner like a bursting sun. 

The judge turned to her. “Miss Dian- 
tha,” he began, “when did you first find 
out your things was gone?” 

The banker answered. ‘“‘The gable room 
is Diantha’s dressing-room. This morning 
directly after breakfast I sent her up to 
make a selection from among her ornaments. 
She didn’t wish to take them all with her 
on our trip to Japan, you understand.” 

“They were gone,” said Diantha in a 
low voice. As she stood beside her uncle 
she was nearly as tall as he, and straight 
and round and slim, with boyish shoulders 
and no waist, and long, slender limbs. 

“She found the room upside down,” 
continued the banker; “clothing scattered 
all over the carpet, bureau drawers emptied, 
shelves swept clean.” Then wrathfully, 
“And here’s a thick, five-foot hedge around 
the place, with barb-wire through it, and 
three strands of wire on top, and padlocked 
gates with wire on top of them. Why, the 
thief must’ve flown in!” 
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“A reg’lar sky burglar,’ observed the 
judge. 

“You know what?” said the constable, 
with a wise shake of the head. ‘They just 
naturally picked on your house, Mister 
Taylor, ’cause you own a bank.” 

Young Dray’s pipe was between his teeth 
and he was puffing vigorously. “But 
there’s not the least danger to the bank,” he 
asserted, decidedly, squinting his eyes 
against his own smoke. “This piece of 
work”’—he nodded toward the gable win- 
dow—‘‘ wasn’t done by a man that’d tackle 
a vault.” 

“You're right about that,’ commented 
the judge. 

“Now, I suppose we can’t take our trip,” 
said Diantha, pouting. 

“Well, we shall,” declared her uncle 
more angry than ever. “I’m not going to 
let sneak thieves change my plans.” 

“But my brooch, and my bracelet, and— 
and my necklace—” 

“Prob’ly all pawned by now,” said the 
constable, cheerfully. 

“Oh!” 

“T’'ll telephone the county seat,” said the 
judge, “and the chief of police of San Fran- 
cisco, and we'll git all the hock shops 
watched.” 

At this the constable took a long step 
forward. He had around ruddy face, mild, 
watery blue eyes, and a jaw so heavy that, 
ordinarily, it sagged by its own weight and 
left his mouth hanging open. Now, how- 
ever, his mouth was shut, and not only 
shut but pursed, while his eyes seemed to 
have rolled forward to the very brink of his 
red lids. ‘Look a-here, Judge,” he began, 
resentfully, “‘catchin’ this thief is my busi- 
ness. When I make my arrest, then you'll 
have somethin’ to say.”” He paused de- 
fiantly. 

The banker wheeled upon him. “If it’s 
your business,” he said, “I should think 
you’d look around a little more.” 

“T been ev’rywheres,” declared the con- 
stable. “There ain’t no tracks.” 

“No, there ain’t no tracks,” agreed the 
judge. His tone was significant. 

“Are you holdin’ back evidence?” de- 
manded the constable. 

There was a twinkle in the judge’s gray 
eyes. “It’s just that I don’t want to have 
anything to say before you make your 
arrest,” he answered, mildly. 

“What do you mean?” persisted the 
other. “It’s my case, a-course. But if 
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you git onto anything I’ll be glad to hear 
about it; and I’ll follow it up, too, if I think 
it’s worth while. You say there ain’t no 
tracks—” 

“There’s somethin’ else.” 

“Something else?” said the banker under 
his breath. He stared at the judge. 

Diantha’s eyes grew wide and frightened. 
She slipped a hand under her uncle’s arm. 
“Tt’s makes me shivery!” she whispered. 

“Where is it?” asked young Dray. 
“Every clue is valuable.” 

“Let’s see it,” added the constable, 
tauntingly. 

The judge turned and strode away toward 
the drive, which wound, among flower-beds 
and cherry trees, from the wide entrance 
gate before the house to a second rear gate 
leading to the stable. Close on his heels 
followed the constable, a sneer on his face; 
then the banker, with Diantha still clinging 
to an arm; last of all Sidney Dray, holding 
his dog by the collar. 

At the roadway Judge Carr paused. 
“What do you call this?” he asked, and 
pointed. 

There was a curious mark in the smooth, 
damp dirt—a deep, somewhat irregular 
mark not more than three inches wide, but 
twice as long. It was clearly not the print 
of a shoe. It suggested rather the stroke 
of some heavy, blunt instrument. 

“‘T found six of ’em between the back gate 
and the winda,” said the judge. ‘‘There’s 
a couple in the violet bed, but they ain’t 
plain.” 

The others formed a half-circle and gazed 
silently down, Diantha keeping her skirts 
back timidly and her uncle balancing a pair 
of glasses on his high, thin nose. Young 
Dray bent far over, his hands on his knees; 
while the constable, as he looked, hunted 
a small brick of tobacco and worried an 
unyielding corner. 

The banker spoke first. 
think made it?” he asked. 

“Somebody dropped something,’ sug- 
gested young Dray. 

At that moment a yellow, almond-eyed 
face appeared at a lower window of the 
cottage, and a bell, silvery clear, began to 
tinkle an interrupting summons. 

“There’s luncheon, uncle dear,” said 
Diantha, freeing his arm. ‘‘We can come 
out again afterward. Sidney—” she gave 
the younger man a quick, sidewise smile 
as she turned back across the lawn. He 
joined her, still leading the dog, and they 
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sauntered away together talking as they 
went. 

“Mister Taylor,” said the constable, 
“how about that Chink that cooks for you?” 

“Louie Sam wouldn’t touch a twenty 
dollar gold piece if I left a hundred of ’em 
under his nose.” 

“What’s he plannin’ to do when you’re 
gone?” continued the constable. 

“Going to Sacramento on a visit.” 

“Visit, eh?”’ The constable looked wise. 
“Then it won’t be a bad idear to see if he 


ain’t got Miss Diantha’s things.” He 
started toward the house. 
“Wait,” called the judge. “Louie’s got 


to give the folkstheirlunch. After a while ’ll 
do, won’t it, Cunningham?” 

The other halted and changed his quid 
from cheek to cheek. “I s’pose so,” he 
answered, begrudgingly. 

“T’ll stay here whilst you eat your din- 
ner,”’ went on the judge as if eager to oblige. 
“So Louie can’t git away.” 

“Oh, all right,” agreed the constable. 
Then, reassuringly, “I'll be back soon.” 
He turned to where his bicycle was leaned 
against the hedge at the front gate. 

“Well?” said the banker when the con- 
stable was out of earshot. 

The judge smiled. “Say, you’ll lose a 
good cook if you don’t look out,” he warned. 

“The thief got in from the outside,”’ reit- 
erated the elder man. ‘Come and have 
some lunch with us.” 

“Thank you, I will. 
study that Chinaman.” 

During luncheon Louie Sam was in and 
out of the dining-room a score of times. 
His yellow face was expressionless; his 
black eyes were downcast; he moved softly. 
The judge glanced his way every now and 
then—between replies to the remarks that 
Diantha was making. She was not permit- 
ting the loss of her pretty things to let her 
be forgetful of her duties as hostess. She 
was charming. She listened with much 
interest while her uncle gave his theories 
on the subject of the queer marks in the 
garden. She complimented Judge Carr 
upon his success as a sleuth. 

“And I think the pawnshop plan is 
simply wonderful,” she declared. 

The young justice of the peace shook his 
head dubiously. ‘Wal, ain’t it funny,” he 
observed, “I don’t think so much of that 
idear as I did a’ hour ago.” 

The banker looked up. ‘You mean he 
wouldn’t dare to pawn the things?” he 
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said, and nodded toward the door leading 
to the butler’s pantry. “I think so, too. 
Now if we had a maid in the house, or a 
laundress, or a seamstress, or some girl on 


“Uncle!” cried Diantha, horrified. 

“Exac’ly,” said the judge. “’Cause a 
man don’t usually bother to take trinkets— 
he takes cash.” 

“But,” argued Diantha, very earnestly, 
“how could a woman get over barb-wire 
eight feet high, and into a twelve-foot 
window?” — 

Her uncle grunted. “‘Women’re different 
from what they used to be,” he said, drily. 
“Didn’t I find a certain girl in the top of 
my highest cherry tree yesterday?” (Dian- 
tha laughed and blushed.) “Don’t I know 
who beat a dozen men to the summit of Mt. 
Shasta last summer? Who can roller-skate, 
swim (like a duck, judge) and sit on top 
of the worst bronco in the whole State of 
California? Barb-wire wouldn’t stop that 
kind.” 

The judge grinned, mischievously. “ You 
know,” he said, “there’s more’n one person 
in Manzanita, Mister Taylor, that don’t 
think your barb-wire was put up on account 
of the cherries.” 

“You see, Diantha!”’ cried her uncle, 
shaking a finger at her. “Judge, a week ago 
I found out she was actually planning to 
go up in old Varney’s flying-machine!”’ 

“Oh, not really. It was just a joke!” 
Diantha looked adorably misused. 

“That machine must be pretty nigh 
done,” said the judge. “I wonder if it’s 
really a-goin’ to fly.” 

“T put my foot down on her flying 
schemes,” went on the banker. “Mighty 
glad I got the chance to. Diantha usually 
keeps still about what she wants to do and 
just goes ahead. Then I can’t stop her.” 

Diantha wrinkled up her nose. “Judge,” 
she said, “‘many a time I’ve just escaped 
being dragged before you as an incorrigible.” 

The meal over, the banker repaired to the 
veranda and began a game of double-deck 
solitaire—his one consolation when things 
went wrong. The-judge wandered out and 
around the house to the kitchen window. 

Louie Sam was just inside, wiping dishes. 
He greeted his visitor affably. “Hello,” 
he said. “Whatch you fine out? No 
catchem tlamp yet?” 

“Tt wasn’t no tramp,” answered the 
other, leaning in as far as the sagging mos- 
quito-bar would permit. “And what I 


want to know is, didn’t you hear nothin’ 
last night?” 

Louie’s black eyes narrowed. Then he 
took a step nearer the window and held up 
a finger. “Las’ night,” he began, “me go 
bed—mebbe eight clock, mebbe nine clock. 
Plitty soon, I go sleep. Velly nice outside. 
No wind. Sleep mebbe one hou’—mebbe 
two hou’. Plitty soon, open eyes. Outside, 
bing, bing.” 

He swung the screen aside, thrust out 
a brcom handle,‘and pointed up. At the 
corner of the cottage at a height of eight 
feet from the ground was fastened a staple 
and aring. To the ring was tied a clothes- 
line, with a knotted short end of rope 
hanging down against the shingles. Louie 
now reversed his broom and lifted this short 
end until it swung outward a foot or more. 
Then he let it go. It swung back with a 
hollow thump. 

“Make bing, bing when plenty wind,” he 
explained. ‘Make bing, bing las’ night, 
two time. But—no wind.” 

The judge walked under the rope and, 
lifting an arm, struck the line. The knotted 
end thumped. Farther along, however, 
where the rope was near enough to the lawn 
to be of use to Louie Sam, a similar blow 
scarcely moved the knotted end, and there 
was no hollow noise. “It was hit where 
it’s the highest,” said the judge. “Wal, I 
wonder how that was done.” 

When the constable again made his ap- 
pearance the judge repeated Louie Sam’s 
information, and pointed out the swinging 
end of rope. 

“Ts he trying to put you onto a side 
trail?” queried the officer, with heat. ‘Wal, 
I’m a-goin’ to look through his things.” 

Louie Sam made not the slightest objec- 
tion when the constable bluntly declared 
his intentions. The celestial even smiled 
good naturedly as he scuffed his way down 
the basement stairs and across the cement- 
floored cellar to his little room. His master 
would not join in the search. But the judge 
went, though reluctantly. 

There was a new wickerwork suit-case in 
Louie Sam’s tiny quarters; also a bag of 
black oilcloth, a trunk, and a heavily laden 
shelf. While the constable searched, the 
Chinese stood by, quietly watchful. 

“Nothin’ here,”’ announced the constable 
at last. His hunt had been a thorough one. 
“But—hold on, Louie! What’s that in 
your hands?” 

It was a small, lacquered box on the cover 
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of which was a gold stork with wings out- 
spread. The box was not more than twelve 
inches wide, scarcely longer, and only half 
as deep. Louie Sam had it half-hidden 
under one wide sleeve. 

“Catchem in sto’,” he answered, gazing 
straight at the constable. 

“Wal, what’s in it? Judge, he’s got it 
locked.” 

“Catchem in Chinee sto’,”’ reiterated 
Louie Sam, retreating. “No catchem key.” 

The constable turned to Judge Carr, the 
sparkle of triumph in his eye. “It’d hold 
’em all,” he declared. 

The judge put out a hand. “Never mind 
about a key,” he said. “‘TI’ll just heft it and 
shake it.” He did both, holding the box 
close to an ear as he churned it up and down. 
“Light’s a feather,” he added, and handed 
it back to Louie Sam. ‘“What’s more, 
there ain’t nothin’ joltin’ around inside.” 

The constable was only half convinced. 
But he stalked out and resumed his search 
for clues. Before beginning the search, 
however, he preserved two of the queer 
marks in the drive by placing about them 
a barrier of boards supported on boxes, 
after which he fell to examining the barbs 
on the wire strands above the hedge for 
bits of telltale cloth that might have been 
torn from the person of last night’s intruder. 

During the afternoon, he succeeded in 
making one notable discovery, but one that 
only added to the mystery surrounding the 
ransacking of the gable room. A couple of 
days before the theft a gang of Chinese 
coolies with ladders and deep baskets had 
been bidden to enter the orchard and pick 
and box the cherries. Two trees however, 
had been ordered left untouched. These 
trees stood between the rear hedge and the 
gable window, and had been carefully cov- 
ered with white mosquito netting to baffle 
the birds. The constable observed that 
the mosquito-bar on one of the trees had 
been rent apart for three feet or more, and 
that the tear was on a level with the window 
ledge. And through the long rip was thrust 
a branch. The branch, which was a thick 
one, was broken—as if a heavy weight had 
smashed into the very top of the tree. 

It was Diantha who made still another 
discovery—of something almost uncanny. 
Poring over the marks on the smooth drive, 
she made out, at the center of each, a letter 
—an X. 

The constable gave the find long and close 


scrutiny. ‘“‘Them’s cross-bones,”’ he said, _ 


solemnly, when he was done. A second pair 
of the marks was located. In the center of 
each was the same X! 

It was now three o’clock. The officer cut 
short his work in the garden and, leaving 
the judge still on duty, hurried away to the 
depot to see if there were not some strange 
characters loitering about in wait for the 
down train. 

Shortly after three Sidney Dray entered 
the garden and found the banker seated on 
a bench in the orchard, his cane at his knee, 
and his hat on his cane. The bench was in 
a shady spot, beside which ran the drive. 
Across the drive, at the center of a broad 
lawn, was the cottage, all but hidden by 
tangles of climbing roses. 

“T’m all put out by this thieving busi- 
ness,’’ complained the banker as the younger 
mancameup. “I wanted to leave day after 
tomorrow. But no—’, his eyes roved an- 


y. 

“So you don’t think you'll be abletoget 
off?” It was said questioningly and some- 
what hopefully. 

“Get off?” repeated the banker. “Of 
course I'll get off.” He glanced resentfully 
at young Dray, who had seated himself on 
the farther end of the bench. “I haven’t 
any intention of disappointing Diantha.”’ 

At that the other flushed, and set his lips 
together as if in self-restraint. When the 
flush ebbed it left him unwontedly pale. 
He faced about, resolutely. “J wouldn’t 
be disappointed,” he said, under his breath. 

The banker leaned back, comfortably, 
stretching out his feet. ‘Well, I didn’t 
think you’d be pleased exactly,” he re- 
marked, with studied indifference. 

“Japan!—it’ll be weeks before she comes 
home.” 

“Months.” It was said almost trium- 
phantly. “There’s Hong Kong and India, 
for instance. I’d like my brother’s little 
girl to see as much of the world as she can.” 

As he spoke Diantha came out upon the 
veranda. She had on a dress of robin’s- 
egg blue—a cool, filmy dress. She picked 
it up a trifle in front as she left the veranda 
for the lawn. But it trailed out behind her 
across the grass. And behind the last ruffle 
of the dress, on a long ribbon, trailed a 
garden hat, wide-brimmed and almost 
hidden under clusters of scarlet poppies. 
She wandered to the gate. 

Young Dray looked that way. “I—I 
suppose it’s—it’s no use to tell you again 
how—how much I love Diantha,” he said. 
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The banker rose suddenly, frowning. 
** As I’ve told you before, three or four years 
from now will be time enough to talk about 
that,” he answered, curtly. 

The younger man also rose. His eyes were 
half-shut—but it was not smoke that was 
misting them. His jaw was set, doggedly. 
“She’s twenty-two,” he reminded. 

It was the banker’s turn to color. “‘That’s 
your way of saying that she’s no longer 
under my legal guardianship,” he said, 
wrathfully. ‘Well, I shall continue to ex- 
ercise my authority over her just the same.” 

Diantha had already turned back to- 
ward the veranda. Now, as she reached a 
bit of unshaded lawn, she spied the two 
under the cherry tree. She stopped, the 
sun glistening on her hair, and she jerked 
her hat forward by its long ribbon to wave 
at them. Then she sauntered on and out of 
sight. 

“Nothing you wanted to ask me about— 
in connection with the bank?” questioned 
the elder man. 

sir.” 

“Then you'll excuse me?” 
banker walked away. 

An hour later his top-buggy was hitched 
up, and he drove downtown to tell Judge 
Carr about the snapped cherry branch. 
“Judge,” he said, “you'll laugh when I tell 
you who I believe our sky burglar is. But 
remember the distance up to that window; 
and don’t forget that not a single footprint 
was left in the garden; that the gates 
weren’t opened to let anybody in or out; 
and that something smashed into that 
cherry tree at a height of twelve feet. All 


And the 


_ this has suggested something to me.” 


Yas? ” 

“T won’t tell Diantha that I spoke of it 
to you. You see, she’s been down to see 
the old fellow and she likes him.” 

“Wal?” Judge Carr looked puzzled. 

‘Judge, how about a flying-machine?” 

The judge lit his pipe and smoked in silence 
for a while. Then, ‘What’d old man Var- 
ney want with diamond pins and gold brace- 
lets and silver combs and brushes?” he 
demanded. 

“Just a week ago he came into the bank 
and applied for a loan.” 

“Did he git it?” 

“No. So you see he needs money. 

“But s’pose he flew into your yard and 
up to that window,” went on the judge. 
““How’d he come to leave marks on the 
ground with letters in ’em?” 


“Flying machines have to light. And— 
maybe you’ve thought what those funny 
marks are like?” 

“Wal, I’ve tried hard erough,”’ replied 
the judge, not without humor. 

The banker continued with much im- 
pressiveness: ‘“‘They’re like the prints a 
cogwheel would leave, a big cogwheel,— 
say, ten feet in diameter.” 

“By Jingo! Is the Varney machine on 
wheels?” 

“So I understand. And one or two things 
that were stolen out of my house last night 
prove that the thief was a lunatic.” 

The judge shook his head vigorously. 
“But Varney ain’t crazy,” he declared. 

“Well, he’s crazy about flying-machines.” 

“Just the same, Mister Taylor, last night’s 
haul was pretty sensible.” 

“You'll change your mind when I tell 
you. A while back a friend of mine sent 
Diantha a pink lamp-shade—a great, 
big, silk thing, all over ruffles and bows. 
Got up for an electric lamp, you understand. 
Diantha thought the world of it. Well, 
that’s gone.” 

The judge stared at his desk. “A pink 
lamp-shade,” he said. “A pink /amp-shade! 
that does beat the Dutch!” 

“Yes,” agreed the banker. ‘And who’d 
want to steal a lamp-shade? Something 
that can’t be used without it’s stuck up in 
plain sight. Nobody but a crazy man.” 

Once more the judge pondered. “Wal, 


_ why don’t you go down and see that flying- 


machine?” he inquired, presently. “It’s 
in that big barn this side of the Flemin’ 
railroad station, not more’n four miles 
from here.” 

“Varney wouldn’t let me in. He never 
lets anybody in, not even Diantha.” 

“Oh, I think he’ll let us in. You and 
me’ll go see him t’morra.” 

Then for a moment the two men sat in 
silence, the judge puffing meditatively. 
Presently he took his pipe from between his 
teeth and cleared his throat. “Sid Dray 
was in here a little bit ago,”’ he announced. 
““He’s a mighty fine feller.” 

“cc Yes? ” 

“‘He’s just been offered a fine position 
in San Francisco, and a good, big salary.” 

“Why doesn’t he take his fine position? 
I can put in any one of a dozen applicants 
here at my bank.” 

“Money ain’t the only thing he’s thinkin’ 
about,” answered the judge. “I reckon he 
don’t want to offend Miss Diantha’s uncle. 
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So he’d rather stay in Manzanita and work 
for half, than cut loose and go.” 

“Oh, he’d like San Francisco.” 

“T hate to see the city swaller up one of 
our best young men,” went on the judge. 
“Just the ole fellers and the failures git 
left behind. It ain’t good for the town. 
We need the best. They’d build homes. 
They’d see that we got a park, and a free 
public library, and a Union High School. 
Now, Dray’s the kind of a man that’d help 
build up Manzanita. And if he was to 
marry your niece—” 

“T’m not ready to let her go yet.” The 
banker’s tone was belligerent. He silenced 
the judge with angry eyes. 


_Old Varney 


At eight o’clock the following morning 
the Taylor buggy drew up in front of the 
office of the justice of the peace. 

“ Anything new turned up?” inquired the 
judge, as he took his seat beside the banker. 

“Only this—Louie Sam came down to one 
of the Chinese wash-houses last night. 
While he was gone the constable went 
through his room again.” 

Yas? ” 

“You remember that box he didn’t let 
Cunningham open yesterday, when you two 
made the first hunt?” 

“A blue box with a bird on it?” 

“Tt was gone. The constable looked into 
everything. He couldn’t find it.” 

When the buggy left Manzanita, along 
the road to Fleming, Constable Cunning- 
ham followed behind, mounted on a stout 
strawberry-roan. There was an expression 
of complacency on his ruddy face, and every 
now and then he reached a gauntleted hand 
into an outer pocket of his coat. The judge 
and he had not agreed on a certain question 
of procedure. But he had triumphed. And 
a search warrant was in his pocket, ready 
to be served. 

The barn in which the Varney flying- 
machine was being built was a large, white- 
washed structure. As the buggy approached 
it the inventor was seen at the wide, sliding 
door. He was an elderly man with rumpled 
hair and spectacles, and his costume was 
a pair of baggy trousers and a gingham shirt. 
When his visitors stopped he shaded his eyes 
against the glare and looked up at the trio. 

The judge climbed down and held out 
a big, freckled, friendly hand. “My name 
is Carr,” he said, “‘and this is Mister Jeffer- 
son Taylor, Miss Diantha Taylor’s uncle.” 


The Sky Burglar 


The old man bowed. “I’ve—I’ve met 
Mr. Taylor before,” he said. “And I’m very 
much honored by his visit.” 

“This is Bert Cunningham,” continued 
the judge, “Constable Cunningham.” 

Again the inventor bowed a welcome. 
“T feel that I know you, too,” he said, 
genially. “Miss Diantha tells me the Man- 
zanita news.” He smiled up at the tall 
young justice of the peace. 

“TI wonder if you'll mind lettin’ us git 
a peek at your flyin’-machine,” said Judge 
Carr. 

“Why—no.” Again the old man smiled. 
But the hand that was lifted to push aside 
the wide door trembled perceptibly. 

The constable was quick to note this. 
He nudged the judge. 

The judge paid him no attention. The 
wide door was moving to one side on its 
squeaky rollers. He stepped forward ex- 
pectantly, the banker on one hand, the 
constable on the other. The three halted 
on the threshhold, standing in a line. From 
there they looked up and saw, rising white 
and shiplike in the gloom of the great, win- 
dowless building, the far-famed flying-ma- 
chine—its clean, outspread sails barred by 
long lances of sunlight that came in through 
the high, wide cracks of the eastern wall. 

They stood in silence for a moment, 
accustoming their eyes to the dimness, and 
to the outlines of the strange air craft, 
looming in the half-light. Then, “It stands 
on wheels, don’t it?” asked the judge. 

Varney pointed. The judge stepped 
nearer. There were wheels beneath the 
air craft—four of them. But they were not 
large cogwheels. They were small and had 
pneumatic tires and were the kind that are 
used on bicycles. 

“T s’pose,” said the constable, “that 
oncet in a while you take a fly—at night, 
mebbe?” He grew a little more ruddy as 
he spoke and the look that he turned on 


_ the aged inventor was half apologetic. 


Varney shook his head. “It’s not done 
yet,” he answered. He turned to the banker 
“You'll remember that I—I”—his voice 
shook—“I explained about some motor 
fittings that I’ve still got to buy.” 

“She’s mighty pretty,” said the judge. 

“Yes. But my bird is a prisoner. She 
can’t try her wings until’”—he swept his 
hands out in a half-circle toward the bare 
rafters of the roof—‘all this side of the 
barn is torn away.” 

“Qh,” said the banker. 
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Now the judge gave the constable a poke 
in the ribs. The constable coughed, backed 
away a step, and, taking a paper from an 
outer coat pocket, put it away in an inner 
one. 

After that for fully a minute no one spoke. 
During this time the judge walked once 
around the ship, viewing it from every angle. 
The banker followed him, then the con- 
stable. The inventor stayed where he. was, 
his arms folded, his face raised to the sails 
of his ship. 

Presently the judge came back to stand 
at the door again. ‘She looks to me like 
she’ll go,”’ he said in a low voice. “Hope 
she’ll be a dandy. Let me know if I can 
help you any.” 

The constable coughed again, behind 
nis gauntleted hand. “If—if folks worry 
you,” he added, “I'll be glad to serve a war- 
rant at any time.” 

“Thank you.”” Varney bowed with much 
dignity. 

The judge and the constable went out. 
But the banker waited behind. ‘The loan 
you—er—spoke of the other day,” he began. 

questioned Varney. 

“Well, if you'll step around tomorrow 
!'II—T’ll see if we can’t accommodate you.” 

Sudden tears flooded the inventor’s mild 
blueeyes. He tried to answer, following the 
anker as far as the door. 

A moment later the three visitors were 
traveling townward. They took their way 
in silence, and each wore the expression of 
a man who has received well-merited reproof 

“That was the wrong track,” admitted 
the banker, when he and the judge and the 
constable were back in town once more. 

Cunningham only nodded. 

The judge also refrained from discussing 
the Varney visit further. ‘What gits me 
to thinkin’,” he declared, “is that blamed 
lamp-shade. A man could draw down some 
money on knickknacks and jewelry. But 
there’s about as much to a silk lamp-shade 
as there is to a cream-puff.” 

“Chinamen ’re plumb stuck on fancy 
decorations,”’ reminded the constable. 

The banker looked troubled. “I wonder 
what Louie Sam had in that box,” he said. 


That night Judge Carr called at the Tay- 
lor cottage. The electric lights were on in 
the room that had been rifled. They shone 
through a window crossed by heavy bars. 
Underneath, chained to the trunk of the near- 
est cherry tree, was Sidney Dray’s bulldog. 
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Young Dray was on the veranda with 
the banker and Diantha. He was lying in 
a hammock, smoking. The light from the 
living-room fell full upon him, and showed 
his face-unwontedly grave. Diantha seated 
in a low porch-chair, kept close beside her 
uncle as if she were frightened. She said 
little, and her eyes were very earnest—even 
sad. As for the banker, his cigar was dead 
in his fingers, his voice was lowered when he 
spoke. The subject of the robbery was not 
broached. 

A few minutes after the judge’s arrival, 
young Dray rose, found his hat and said 
good-night. As he disappeared along the 
path by the front hedge, the trio on the 
veranda heard the rattle of a chain, then a 
low, pitiful whining. 

Diantha leaned toward her unéle and laid 
her yellow head against his coat sleeve. 

“You're tired, kitten,” he said, tenderly. 
“Run up to bed.” 

A white arm stole out and circled his 
neck. “I—TI think I shall,” she said. Her 
voice trembled. “Will you excuse me, 
Judge Carr?” She kissed her uncle on 
a cheek, rose and went in, closing the hall 
door behind her. 

“Miss Diantha, she shore looks like she 
needs a change,” observed the judge. 

“We've decided to leave day after to- 
morrow,” said the banker. “Why, the 
girl’s afraid of her own shadow.” 

The judge rose to go. “My! ain’t life 
short! he exclaimed, apropos of nothing. 
“And we no more’n get our happiness 
corralled inside a barbwire fence, you might 
say, when something allus seems to butt in 
and upset things. Ever noticed that, 
Mister Taylor? Wal, good-night.” 


Diantha is Stolen 


It was still dark when Judge Carr was 
suddenly awakened by a voice that sum- 
moned him, excitedly: “Judge! Judge! 
Wake up! Oh, Judge! It’s somethin’ 
awful!” 

The judge sprang out of bed and rushed 
to his front door. “What is it?” he 
demanded. “Who is it?” He struck a 
match. 

The constable was on the porch, bare- 
headed, and wearing an overcoat to conceal 
his lack of proper dress. By the flickering 
light the judge could see how terror-stricken 
was the face of the other, and how blanched. 

“They’ve stole the girl, Judge!”’ he cried. 
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ce The girl? ” 

“Diantha Taylor—she’s gone! And 
there’s a hundred of them funny tracks. 
Come quick!”’ He ran out of the gate and 
up the deserted street. 

The judge hurried back into his bedroom 
and donned his clothes, noting the time 
meanwhile. Then he made through a nar- 
row alley to a near-by livery stable. And 
after he had called out some inquiries to 
a sleepy boy, and given an order, he pursued 
the constable, 

They entered the Taylor garden together 
just as the early dawn was beginning to 
show in the east. The banker was among 
the cherry trees, searching from hedge to 
hedge on unsteady feet. His face was as 
white as his beard. “It’s for ransom,” he 
said, huskily. “Isee. I see.” 

“You git on a collar,” bade the judge, 
“and some shoes. Rush now.” 

The banker tottered away, dutifully, 
murmuring to himself. 

“Don’t you think I’d better ring the fire- 
gong?” asked the constable. ‘The bull- 
dawg’s gone.” 

“Don’t you ring nothin’,” ordered the 
judge. ‘You stay here and measure them 
marks, and look all along the barb-wire, and 
keep your eyes on the Chink.” 

When the banker came out again the judge 
half-led, half-dragged him to the front gate. 

That same moment a buggy dashed up. 
“Judge, you got three minutes,” called the 
boy who was driving. He sprang down and 
handed over lines and whip. 

“For what?” asked the banker, holding 
back. “Oh, Judge, I want to—” 

“In you go!”’ said the judge. He lifted 
the other bodily to a seat in the buggy, 
stepped in beside him, swished the whip 
over the back of the horse, and they were 
off at full gallop. 

The elder man lay back, breathing hard 
as if he were exhausted. But neither he 
nor the judge spoke again until they drew up 
sharply. They were at the railway station. 

“Ts she here?” asked the banker. He 
looked about him wildly. 

“No.” A train bound south, toward 
Fleming, was approaching, the headlight 
still burning. The two left the buggy, hur- 
ried into the waiting room at one door, and 
out at another on the track side. 

“Come!” encouraged Judge Carr. 

The train stopped. 

“Git on,” ordered the judge. 
“But—but—” protested the banker. 


Again the judge lifted the elder man 


_ bodily, sitting him down on a step of the 


day coach. 

The bell rang, the wheels began to turn. 

“Judge, what do you mean by this?” 
demanded the banker. “You're dragging 
me away when—” 

“Wait,” interrupted the judge, “if you 
can.”’ He guided his companion into the 
car and made him sit down. 

The other leaned back and turned help- 
less eyes upon his companion. “You think 
it’s the flying-machine, after all,” he said, 
huskily. “ But you’re wrong; you’re wrong.” 

“Say!” exclaimed the judge; “you old 
folks are just as impatient as young folks 
when it comes to somethin’ you think a hull 
lot of.” 

The banker shut his eyes, and his stern 
lips trembled. “Oh, I want to find Dian- 
tha!” came in a whisper. After that he was 
silent, his eyes shaded by a trembling hand. 

To00-00-00t! 

The train was approaching the next sta- 
tion. The judge lifted a window and, hold- 
ing his soft hat, thrust his head out to look. 
Then, “Foller me,” he bade, and rose. 

They hastened to the forward end of 
the car, the banker looking past the judge’s 
tall figure with trembling eagerness, then 
out of the door and down the cars steps to 
the ground. 

“Diantha!” 

“Uncle!” 

There, ready to get aboard were two 
amazed young people. 

Young Dray, the moment he caught sight 
of the banker, straightened himself, deter- 
minedly, and put an arm about Diantha. 
She clung to him, her face pale. 

The pursuers stood before the two as the 
train began to move again—stood without 
speaking, for the clang of the cars made 
speech impossible. Smoke and dust swirled 
about them, enveloping them in a cloud. 

Then, “Uncle,” pleaded Diantha, tremu- 
lously, “we just couldn’t wait three or four 
years. Oh, Uncle, if you hadn’t meant to 
drag me away, we wouldn’t have done it!” 
She had a round bulky package swinging 
from one hand. Now she let it fall, and it 
rolled for a few feet, disclosing as it turned 
over and over, a bit of pink silk ruffle. 

The banker did not answer her. He 
turned upon Sidney Dray. “So it was you?’ 
he burst out, furiously. 

_ “Yes,” answered the younger man 
quietly and without quailing. “Yes, it was 
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I.” He tightened the arm that was about 
Diantha. Under the other arm was a small 
lacquered box, on the cover of which was 
a gold stork with wings outspread. “TI love 
her as much as you do. But my love didn’t 
give me a single right that you were bound 
to respect. You knew how I'd suffer if you 
took her away. You didn’t care. We tried 
to break up the trip by having a robbery. 
When that didn’t work, I thought I’d just let 
you see how it felt to have her torn away.” 

“And now, Uncle, you do see?” added 
Diantha. Her eyes were swimming. 

Her uncle turned to her. “Oh, kitten!” 
he faltered. “You're going to leave 

She left her lover and went to him, lifting 
her face in appeal. “ You’ve been a father 
to me,” she said. “And my heart can hold 
both you and Sidney.” Then her head 
drooped forward until it rested on his breast. 

“T figured it was you two mugginses all 
the time,” spoke up the judge, blinking 
hard and pulling his tanned face into the 
semblance of a smile. ‘“That’s why I told 
the constable this mornin’ not to leave the 
garden.” 

“You knew!” said young Dray. 

“The lamp-shade give you plumb away. 
You see, Miss Diantha was the only person 
who’d be wantin’ that pink lamp-shade.”’ 

The banker’s eyes had been wandering 
miserably. Now they lit upon the round, 
bulky package. His face relaxed. He 
cleared his throat. “How did you do it?” 
he asked, lifting Diantha’s face. “Over an 
eight-foot fence, too.” He looked as if he 
were almost ready to smile. 

“And git away with that?” put the judge, 
jerking a thumb at the package. He burst 
into a laugh. 

They all laughed then, and Diantha wiped 
at her wet cheeks, and dabbed at her uncle’s 
eyes, which were brimming, and reached an 
arm around his neck. 

“Own up that neither of you know how 
we did it,” she cried, triumphantly. 

“T shore don’t,” said the judge. 

“Shall I tell?” asked young Dray of 
Diantha. 

Diantha nodded. 

“T wore it away on my head,” he ex- 
plained- 

“Wore what?” asked the banker. 

“The pink lamp-shade.” 

At that the four took to laughing again, 
and Diantha danced in delight. 

“But how did you come to leave them 
sky-burglar tracks?’”’ demanded the judge. 


“Stilts,” said young Dray, “six-foot 
stilts.” 

“Stilts?” cried the banker. “Why didn’t 
I think of it!” 

“Stilts!” gasped the judge. ‘“ A-course! 
That’s how you run into the clothesline 
that first time.” 

“ And broke the cherry branch,” explained 
young Dray. 

“Stilts with cross-bones on ’em,”’ laughed 
Diantha. 

Once more the others joined in, and the 
banker laughed so hard that the tears over- 
flowed his eyes and trickled down into his 
beard. 

“What’s that?” asked the judge when he 
sobered. He pointed at the lacquered box. 

“Louie Sam knew,” explained young 
Dray. ‘This was his good-bye ‘plesent’.” 
He took a key from his vest pocket and 
opened the box. It was full of silk—silk 
of a robin’s-egg blue, which was Diantha’s 
favorite color. 

By that time “old banker Taylor” was 
as sober as the judge. Presently he sighed. 
“T’m afraid we’ve only made you two miss 
your train,” he said. Then he looked away, 
pressing his lips together. 

“Oh, wal, there’s another at twelve. 
So—” the judge pointed toward a near-by 
building that bore the sign “ Fleming Hotel.” 
Sounds of life were already issuing from it 
and a busy chimney promised breakfast. 
“But, I been hopin’, Sid, that mebbe you’d 
think twicet before you left such a fine little 
town as Manzanita.” 

“I—I suppose nothing could keep you 
now,” added the banker. 

“Yes,” answered young Dray, “ Diantha 
could.” 

“Sidney! Uncle!” The crimson was 
back in her cheeks and lips again. Diantha 
smiled up at them, happily. : 

“A growing town needs to keep its best 
young men,” went on the banker. “And 
its best young women, too. And if you’re 
worth a good salary in the city, Sidney 
you’re worth as much in Manzanita.” 

“T want to stay,” said Diantha 

“What do you say, Sidney?” asked her 
uncle. “Oh, I’ve been selfish, I guess. 
But—haven’t you scared me enough?” 
He held out his hand. 

Young Dray took it. And Diantha, with 
a little cry, caught their clasped hands 
between her.own. Then down went the 
yellow head, impetuously, and she kissed 
the fingers of both. 
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The New Cult of Dancing 


As a Means of Health and Grace for Women and Children 


By Laura Crozer 


*€ The dance ’’ no longer means merely the social dance, like the waltz or two-step. 


It has come 


to have a far larger meaning, especially for girls and women, as this interesting article makes 


clear. The movement for folk-dancing and 


MERICA is coming back into one of 
A her birthrights. Slowly, painfully, 
awkward through long years of re- 
pression, the instinct of the dance is begin- 
ning to reassert itself. It is as vital and 
compelling as it was in the dawn of the 
world when man strove to lift his body from 
the earth to match his leaping spirit, or to 
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its variations and applications has only begun 


do honor to his gods. From the sense of 
rhythm of these bodily movements made in 
time to his own pulses, or to the beating 
waves of the sea, there came in time the 
sister arts of music, sculpture, poetry and 
drama. 

But dancing was first. And dancing is so 
infinitely much more than the inane social 
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dances—the waltzes and two-steps which 
areallweknow. It isso much more than the 
stage dances, which are too often mere exer- 
cises in agility or uniformity. Dancing in its 
primeval form is the language of the feelings. 

It is the instinctive form of expression. 
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The child, turned loose in a field, does not 
stop to say that he is very happy and that 
the world is very beautiful. He raises both 
arms with a shout and runs. Words are 
artificial compared to the language of bodily 
movement. And it needs no outside instru- 


ocial 


A Dalcroze class, in Germany, greeting the sun and getling some admirable exercise 


i 


ment, nothing but the 
instinctive sense of 
rhythm, to turn this 
movement into a dance. 

Long before he had 
words in which to sing 
them, primitive man danced 
the idealized stories of his 
daily life,—his hunting, his plant- 
ing, his battles and his love-mak- 
ing. Gradually the dance became 
symbolic. He no longer had to 
strike the blow, and act out the 
fall; his raised arm signified it. 
Eventually these symbols lost 
even their imitative features, 
though not their significance. 

We no longer can count the 
straight lines in the figure 8, but 

it still means eight to us. And 

so these symbols of the dance 

still had power to express man’s 
emotions and to arouse those 
emotions in his. audience. 
Gradually the movements of the dance 
became more beautiful. The lines and 
postures were required to be such as 
would have been beautiful in a statue. 
This was art—intentional beauty. 

But even when the dance arose to its 
highest point of beauty it still had its mean- 
ing—its power to interpret. It was not 
until the French school of the nineteenth 
century began to substitute technical pro- 
ficiency—mere agility—for meaning, that 
the dance lost its hold on the imaginations 
of men. It began to be given over to pro- 
fessionals, who could devote all their time 
to the acquirement of that proficiency. The 
ballet has no message for the twentieth cen- 
tury, even when danced by a sunbeam like 
Adeline Genée. It was not until the Rus- 
sian dancers came to show us the steps used 
to tell a story, that we began to realize what 
it still might be. 
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An Elementary Class in Aesthetic Dancing, 
Kansas State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas 


We understood but 
falteringly. Our Puri- 
tan forefathers, frown- 

ing on the dance, with 
~ every other form of joy, 

had left us a heritage of dis- 

trust. When the dance had 

finally crept across the sea, it had 

come as a mere whirling movement 
performed by a man and a woman— 
nothing but a form of social intercourse. 
Even the Indians with their death dances 


and interesting. The negroes, free from 
self- consciousness, had evolv- 
ed the buck-and-wing dancing 
that €\ satisfied the instinctive 
craving for rapid movement, 


Inter preta- 

tive classical 
dancing; 
posed bya pu- 
pil of Louis 

Chalif, New York 


and the cake- 
walk, which 
toldastory. But 
as a people we had 
added nothing to 
the dancing _his- 
tory of the world. 
We had yet to 
learn that danc- 
ing was a language 
—the most beauti- 
ful and beneficial 
that mankind ever 
has invented. 
It was the healthful 
side of dancing that 43 made its 
first appeal, for we are a practical 
people. Among the pioneers who saw in 
dancing an ideal form of gymnastics was 
Miss Lucille Eaton Hill, who for many years 
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was an instructor in Wellesley College. It 
was in 1903 that a movement in behalf of 
folk dancing took shape. Dr. Luther H. 
Gulick, President of the Physical Edu- 
cation Society, induced that body to 
devote its National Convention to the 
subject of dancing. From that impetus, 
and from the inspiration and training 
which many teachers 
gathered in the late 
Melvin Ballou Gil- 
bert’s Normal School 
of Dancing in New 
York, the movement 
sped, and is still speed- 
ing. Beginning with school 
children, it has extended 
even to grown persons of 
middle age and advanced 
years. 
\ The country itself is 
coming into the heri- 
\. tage of folk dancing, 
\. the expressional dan- 
cing of the world. It 
\ is not only a new 
Y language, and a 
‘\. means of self-ex- 
\ pression, but a 
\ path to joy and 
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They are like pieces of rubber piping which 
lose their elasticity and acquire from the 
blood a calcareous deposit, if they never are 
distended. It is a well-recognized fact that 
man is as old as his arteries. If they are 
supple, he feels young. And the only way 
to keep them supple is to stretch them by 
a full current of blood, through exercising 
the large muscle masses of the body.” 

Dancing as exercise soon spread through 
the colleges. Introduced at Harvard in 
1903, the gymnasium director found that 
within a few months it markedly raised and 
developed the chest, reduced the waist line 
and narrowed the hips while enlarging the 
thighs and calves of the legs. He added 
that it not only benefited the bodies of even 
the least muscular of the students, but it 
seemed to rejuvenate their minds. Then 
some professor pointed out that that dis- 
covery was not new. Twenty-five centuries 
ago the Greeks had trained their youths in 
dancing for the benefit of their minds. And 
the world’s golden era of art and literature 
had been the result. 

But, after all, this training of selected 
pupils by competent instructors was no 
vindication of the real value and charm of 
dancing. Real worth can be estimated only 
under the most unpropitious of circum- 
stances. And so 


A Chalif pose. Photo- 
graph by Dobkin 


youth along which 
the dancing feet of 
girlhood are leading 
us. For the blood as 
it sings through the 
arteries raises an 
answering song in 
the heart. 

“Rapid movement 
is not only a pleas- 
ure, but a necessity,” 
says C. A. Perry of 
the Child Welfare de- 
partment of the Sage 
Foundation. ‘“‘The 
arteries need an ex- 
cessive flow of blood 
at intervals to keep 


perhaps it was for- 
tunate that folk- 
dancing was given 
its first real test 
among the school- 
girls of New York 
City, where, as Dr. 
Luther H. Gulick, 
head of the Child 
Welfare department 
of the Sage Founda- 
tion puts it in his 
book, ‘‘The Health- 
ful Art of Dancing”’: 
“In thestorm center 
of our civilization, 
our national ideals 
are most relentlessly 
brought to bay.” 
In 1903 Dr. Gu- 
lick had organized 
the Public Schools’ 
Athletic League 
among the school- 
boys of the city, 
though it had no 
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The Dalcroze Temple of Dancing in Dresden, Germany 
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Photograph by Alvord, by courtesy of Miss Miriam Thayet 


with the Board of Education, and was sup- 


ported by private subscriptions. Organized 
play is the only solution in the limited spaces 
open to city children. But freedom in play 
as in everything else is after all not anarchy, 
but the joyful recognition and acceptance 
of relationships. So a hundred thousand 
schoolboys were soon breathlessly compet- 
ing, not to produce a few athletes, as the 
colleges do, but to bring up the general 
athletic average of their schools, and inci- 
dentally and unconsciously of themselves. 

Meanwhile, the girls were being neglected, 
because nobody knew exactly what to do 
for them. In 1905 the Girls’ Branch of the 
Athletic League was organized to find out, 
and the Secretary, Miss Elizabeth Burchenal, 
began an exhaustive investigation of athletics 
for girls. This soon brought out the fact that 
the sports and games in which boys delight 
not only are unsuited to the physique of 
women and girls, but are relatively uninter- 
esting to them. Gymnasts and educators 
all through the country were unanimous on 
this point. They also agreed on another. 
Wherever gymnastics for girls had been tried, 
dancing had proven not only most beneficial, 
but it was also “best-loved.” This is a very 
important point. Exercise must be inter- 
esting to be of any benefit. When it is per- 
functory it is of little value. 
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“Dance of the Winds,” suggestive of Am@ican 


School at 


So Miss Burchenal, by associating with 
people of different nationalities, learned 
their folk dances, and thus by original re- 
search and adaptation selected those giving 
the most healthful and inspiring exercise. 
There were moral and social tests, as well, 
the love dances of the East being rejected, 
along with those that kept the body in a 
cramped or ungraceful position. 

But many, like the sailors’ hornpipe, the 
Swedish clap dance, the Danish shoe- 
makers’ dance and the English morris 
dances, which are still performed by men 
decorated with garlands and bells, were 
found available. These Miss Burchenal 
taught not directly to the children, but to 
such school teachers as voluntarily came for 
lessons. They in turn gave an hour a week 
to teaching the girls, outside school hours. 
All teachers who preferred to do so were per- 
mitted to go on with the formal gymnastics. 
But thegirls were so anxious to belong to the 
folk-dancing class which met after school in 
the gymnasium or in the court-yard or even 
on the school roof, that membership became 
the highest prize in the gift of the school. 

The Board of Education soon took over 
the work, as it had that for the boys, and 


Indian dances, by pupils of the Kansas State Normal 
Emporia 


practically all of the girls are now being in- 
structed by their own school teachers. And 
not only the schools, but the playgrounds 
and the streets themselves are full of dan- 
cing children. 

Best of all, the fathers and mothers have 
joined the dances. The reproach that “the 
emigrant to the land of promise forgets how 
to sing and dance”’ is being lifted. They are 
finding that something they brought from 
the Old World is of value to the New. The 
dark-eyed Sicilian mother may be ignorant 
of the language, but she knows the steps of 
the tarantella when Elena brings them 
home from school, and she can tell the 
legend of the maiden stung by the insect, 
dancing to expel the poison through the 
pores of her skin. And so a bond is estab- 
lished between foreign mother and Ameri- 
can child, where bonds are all too few. The 
Girls’ Branch has never encouraged dancing 
for exhibition. The dancing is for the exer- 
cise and pleasure of the children themselves. 

Other cities have followed the same policy 
in introducing dancing in their school gym- 
nastic courses, where it is rapidly proving 
its value and overcoming prejudice. In 
Chicago many of the folk dancing classes 


are coeducational, the boys and girls going 
through the dances together, just as they 
would through other gymnastic exercises, 
but with the greater enthusiasm which 
dancing always evokes. In Rochester, 
N. Y., an ill-informed committee of clergy- 
men requested the Board of Education to 
forbid dancing in all its forms in the schools, 
but the Board after an exhaustive investiga- 
tion replied that dancing was too valuable a 
part of education to be dropped. 

Folk dancing is flourishing not only in 
city schools from New York to San Fran- 
cisco, and in many country schools whose 
teachers have had the enterprise to attend 
summer courses in dancing, but in classes 
for older women which have always been a 
feature of the movement. These are not 
only private classes, like the one in Boston 
several years ago which gave health and 
grace to several middle-aged women, and 


-rallied to the movement one of its mos 


brilliant apostles, Mrs. James J. Storrow; 
they are classes for workingwomen, like those 
which Mrs. Storrow has organized, or classes 
meeting in the city recreation centers, which} 
areopen to all, one night a week being reserv- 
ed for the older pupils. These lessons are 
free, but they offer the same opportunities 
for the acquirement of health, grace and spir- 
itual exaltation as do the private classes. 
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“Thavehad women 
pupils suffering from 
all sorts of difficulties,” says Louis Chalif, a 
graduate of the Russian Imperial Ballet 


School, who is also an expert in the Russian 
peasant dances, most of which are consid- 
ered too difficult for school- 


girls. ‘‘Cases of nervous 

indigestion, rheumatism of 

the legs and fallen arches of 

the feet were entirely 

cured. One woman 

who had chronic chills 

found that dancing in- 

duced a more permanent 

warmth than any other exercise, 

and another who had lost her 
memory found the improvement 

of her physical being reflected in 

her mind, so that after thirty les- 

sons she could remember even the 

French technical names of the 

steps, though she did not under- 

stand them. Two others, one par- 

tially paralyzed and the other- 
afflicted with a nervous jerking of 

the limbs, were so greatly benefited as 
to be practically cured. Dancing is, of 
course, the best possible means for the 
reduction of weight. On the other hand, 
in cases of excessive thinness, usually 
due to some disturbance of the digestion or 
circulation, it helps the pupil to gain flesh 
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Miss Isadora Dunean, interpretative dancer, and a 
group of her pupils 


by improving these 

processes. To pupils 

who are well, dancing is like music, a won- 

derful international language, and even to 

feeble invalids it has proved itself not only 

a sovereign tonic, but the very elixir of 
youth.” 

Even the children need a little of that 

in these days, and nobody who has 

seen their faces glow as they danced 

can doubt that they are finding it. 

They do not wear the national costumes, 

since the spectacular side of the dancing 

is always the last considered, and no one 

wishes to give the child a burden of ex- 

pense. But on May Day, when New York’s 

Central Park is turned into a great play- 

ground with acres of dancing children, 

there is always a delighted audience 

of fathers and mothers, keeping 

time to the music with feet and 

hearts which have not for- 

gotten the steps. 

That appeal to heart 

and mind as well as 

to body is the best 

thing about inter- 

pretative dancing. 

Two years ago the 

San Francisco papers chronicled the 

fact that for the first time in the city’s 

history an audience had kept its seats 

to applaud after the final curtain went 


A classical dance by a 
pupil of Louis Chalif 
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down. It was a strange, 
half tearful applause, and 
it had been given to a 
lithe, flower-crowned fig- 
ure, as apparently uncon- 
scious of that audience as if 
she had been in an Athenian 
woodland. There were no con- 
ventional steps; she seemed a 
figure from some old vase as she 
danced through one classic pose 
after another, finally raising the 
long pipe to her lips in a chal- 
lenge to Pan himself. Her feet 
were bare, but one would as 
soon have expected ballet 
shoes of Proserpine on the 
fields of Enna. With Men- 
delssohn’s “Spring Song” 
she became the very apotheosis 
of youth, and the hearts of the 
audience went back with her to 
the days 


can and Ruth St. Denis have done much to inter- 
pret the spirit of Greece and India through this 
wonderful, impersonal dancing. It is given 
only to the favored few to appreciate good 
music, but everyone can understand 
and enjoy the dance. 
The coérdination of bodily with 
musical rhythm is now being undertaken 
on a more serious scale in the “ Bayreuth 
of Rhythm” which has been given to 
Hellerau, the beautiful garden city in Ger- 
ie \ many, where the factory workers of Dres- 
Ses.) den are being taken “back to the land,” 
of A since Jaques Dalcroze moved his “ Insti- 
tute” there from Geneva, Switzerland. 
This unique school for the simultaneous 
\.4 \ training of minds and bodies through 
* \ music was described in the January, 
1911, numberof this magazine. Prof. 
Dalcroze, who is a composer of ability, 
“emphasizes the element of pleasure- 
joy in rhythmical movement; joy in 
the exercise of the imagination and 
will; joy in singing,” writes 
When Music, ne Constance Hook, who has 
merry maid, Hungarian national dancing costume. . 
was young (Courtesy of Louis Chalif ) described for 
this magazine 
the first great 
festival performance 
held in the temple- 
like building last 
June. “In fact, his 
doctrines may be said 
to consist in the sys- 
tematic, severely 
artistic development of 
those faculties of enjoy- 
ment innate in the ma- 
jority of mankind.” 
This festival perform- 
ance was witnessed by 
many of the distinguished 
people in Germany, 
seventy-five dollars 
having been sub- 
scribed in some 
instances for the 
privilege of wit- 
nessing this single 
performance. 
o Even the lighting is 
her music, She a noveity, for it 
straightway set comes through 
herself to imter- Photorrapn vy Jessie 7. nes white linen can- 
t 0 wy SCHOOLS, AN iven er 
in September, 1912. This dance is intended for grown persons, ’ 
affording capital exercise and keen pleasure light, softer, yet 


No wonder 
they could not 
let Maud Allan 
go, since with 
her going they 
must return to 
the workaday 
world to which 
they were chain- 
ed. And yet only 
a few years before 
that this girl who 
could so sway a 
sophisticated audi- 
ence was a little, ob- 
scure music student. 
But one day in Bot- 
ticelli’s beautiful 
‘Allegory of Spring”’ 
she thought she 
discerned in the 
dancing figures 
ihesamerhythms 
she had found in 
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+ Photograph furnished by Brown Bros. 


French children dancing. 


Interpretative dancing is rapidly being developed as an art in 


France, and the value of well-directed, purposeful exercise in the open air generally recognized 


clearer than daylight. It is the very ker- 
nel of the Dalcroze teaching—to lift mind 
and body together up toward knowledge 
and joy. That the method really does give 
its followers much of the pleasure it seeks 
for them is attested by the fact that the 
children of Hellerau, the little sons and 
daughters of the factory workers, to whom 
the school gives free lessons, wait for hours 
before the doors until lesson time comes. 
“It is this recognition of dancing among 
people of all sorts as a means of cultivating 
a sense of beauty as well as an expression of 
the joy of life which makes for the present 
Renaissance of the Dance,” says Mrs. 
Charles H. Caffin in her new book, “ Dan- 
cing and Dancers of To-day.”’ Mrs. Caffin 
believes that the regrettable turkey-trotting 
craze of our city life is but a passing phase, 
signifying a desire for a dance more ex- 
pressive than the stilted waltz and two-step. 
We have had to go back to barbarism for 


our motifs, but just as other peoples have 
evolved from such rude beginnings the folk- 
dances that are now being taught to the 
school children, our foreign-born citizens, 
with their national costumes and dances, are 
becoming a feature of every holiday parade 
of the land, so we in time shall come to 
something really expressive of our national 
life, as all true art must be. 

Already the mechanical music players 
have put the folk-dance music within the 
reach of all. In the city streets the children 
are improvising dances to fit the music of 
the hurdy-gurdies which have not yet fallen 
into line. It is from no outside source, but 
from the hearts of the people, that our Na- 
tional Dance must come. And with the 
dance will come that spirit of youth and joy 
from which it is never parted, and which we 
have been too busy to cultivate. As a peo- 
ple we have grown old too soon, and we 
must turn back and learn to be happy. 
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_ ‘ ND now I pronounce you man and __ narrow ledge; above it rose a solid wall of 
1 we wife,” solemnly read the old minis- rock; below it stood a pack of dogs, their 


; ter. Then he looked at the little mouths open and their bodies tense with 
bride. Her eyes were full of terror. eagerness. Its body was pushed far back 
There flashed into his memory a picture against the rock and in its eyes—well, the 
of a ci cr which he had seen when he was a_ same look was in the girl’s eyes. 
boy. The little animal was standing on a It was only a few minutes before that 
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she had entered the room—an unusually 
merry girl. She had insisted that all the 
shutters be opened; she had wanted the 
ceremony to be as short as possible; she 
had laughed when the bridegroom had 
fumbled the ring; and now she was ready 
to run away from the man she had married. 
She shuddered whenever she looked at him. 

While the bridegroom was signing the 
documents, the minister thought of the 
girl’s lonely life. He knew that no one 
had known of her approaching marriage; 
he feared that she had entered this marriage 
without a thought of its real meaning; he 
knew that she had received the awful 
awakening. He wished that his wife were 
alive to see that look; she would know what 
to say to the girl. He wished for some 
wise woman and glanced at the old house- 
keeper, but he remembered her spinster- 
hood and shook his head. Then he turned 
to the bridegroom, who was waiting with 
the papers. 

“Where are you going?” he asked. 

“Oh, just up to The Shades in my 
machine. We’re going to stay there a 
couple of weeks. Mildred’s all tired out; 
she’ll rest up there,” he answered. 

He was just the same man that he was 
yesterday, and he would be the same to- 
morrow. He would still write his name 
“David Lowe” whenever he wanted to. 
Now, he could add “and wife.”’ He looked 
with pride at his little wife of fifteen 
minutes. Then he reached out his hand 
and led her away. 

The old housekeeper always cried at 
weddings. Now she sobbed, “It was a 
beautiful wedding.” 

“Tt was a marriage,” contradicted the 
minister. 

He watched the man put the girl into 
the car. As they drove away he sighed, 
“Tf he only will see that look in her eyes 
before it is too late.” 

“This is what I like,” said the man in 
the car as they rode away. ‘No fuss, no 
rice, no old shoes, and no weeping—though 
that old lady did shed a few tears. No one 
knows where we are. Come to think of it 
nobody cares very much. Isn’t that so, 
sweetheart? We are all alone, and that’s 
a great thing. When anything troubles 
me, [ll come to you; when anything 
troubles you, you must come to me.” 

The little bride did not speak, so he put 
his arm around her and drew her close. 
She sobbed on his shoulder. He almost 


The Waking 


drove the car into the ditch in his amaze- 
ment. ‘Why, sweetheart, why are you 
crying?” he asked. “I’m separating you 
from no one. You haven’t belonged to 
anybody for a long time. Aren’t you 
glad you belong to me?” 

She only sobbed the more. He drove 
the car slowly and let her cry for a few 
minutes. Then he began to point out 
the landmarks. 

“That’s where I used to come for milk 
when I was a boy. I rode three miles 
every morning and evening. That old 
windmill was there then; I caught my finger 
in it once and Aunt Alice fed me cherry 
pie to cure it. I wonder if she will give 
us cherry pie for supper. They used to 
keep pigeons in that old barn. I never 
went past that I did not want one, just 
to see how it would taste. Once I stole 
a couple and dressed them. I told Aunt 
Alice they were quails. She had cooked 
dozens of quails and I got more than pigeons 
for supper.” 

As he talked on nonsensically, he studied 
the girl beside him. She looked smaller 
and daintier than ever in her blue linen 
suit. Her hat added to her girlishness. 
Her little hands trembled; her dark brown 
eyes were full of unshed tears; and her 
lips quivered with suppressed sobs. 

“Why, I’ve married a child,” he said 
to himself. ‘‘She’s twenty years old, but 
she’s a child in knowledge. She—God 
help me!” 

They rode along past fields of tasseling 
corn, past masses of wild roses and honey- 
suckle, past weather-beaten houses, past 
flocks of sheep nibbling in the pastures— 
soon they came into a quiet lane. Then 
they saw ahead of them a gate on which 
was painted “‘The Shades.” 

“It’s not pretentious, is it, Mildred?” 
he laughed. ‘‘There will be no one here 
but us. Aunt Alice will get our meals. 
I brought you here to show you how to 
live in God’s outdoors. You'll love it, 
dear,”’ he added. 

She merely nodded in assent. He leaned 
over and kissed her cold lips. She shud- 
dered at the caress. 

“Don’t you love me, dear?” he asked 

“Ves,” she faltered. 

“Aren’t you glad you’re my wife?’ he 
asked. 

There was no answer. 

“God help me,” the man prayed. 

And he did, for into the young husband’: 
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mind there came a burst of understanding. “Run into the the house and leave your 
He lifted her from the car. coat and hat,” he said. “Then run down 


into the hollow and take your first drink 
from the spring. I’ve got to fix something 
about this confounded car. You will have 
to get your first views of The Shades by 
yourself. Wander as far as you like, but 
come in for supper.” 
Then he kissed her little hand. He 
wanted to take her in his arms,-to hold 
her close, to crush her mouth with kisses 
—but he had had his revelation. He 
watched with a pang how relieved 
she was as she ran toward the house. 
“T haven’t really won her yet,” 
he said, slowly. “We are just 
married.” 
The girl rushed down the lawn 
to the hollow. She sped down 
the steps and over to the spring. 
She knelt to drink. Her hand 
touched something; it was a 
little frog. She looked at it and 
laughed. 
“Why you don’t know 
whether you’re a frog or a 
tadpole yet. You are 
just like me,” she added, 
sadly. “I don’t know 
whether I’m a girl or a 
woman. I believe I 
would rather be a girl, 
but I have to be a 
woman.” 
Her face grew 
thoughtful as 
= she wondered 
over the mys- 
teries of woman- 
hood. There 
was a terrible 
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licr face grew thoughtful as she wondered over the mysteries of womanhood. There was a 
terrible fear in her heart 
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fear in her heart. She wished to be back 
in the little school again with David for 
just her lover; but now—she could not 
seem to understand this new relationship. 

But soon she forgot herself in the lovely 
things around her. Great oak, maple, elm 
and beech trees threw their shadows at her 
feet. Sword ferns and maidenhair ferns 
nodded their heads in greetirig. 

She saw a clump of wild roses, broke 
a cluster and fastened it in her hair. 
She read the inscriptions carved on the 
trees and laughed at their nonsensical sen- 
timent. 

A delicious sense of freedom seized her. 
She ran up the hollow until she came to a 
pond. She put her hand into the water 
and touched something; ‘it was a crawfish. 
“Why, it’s growing up, too,” she cried, as 
she looked at it. 

Then she sat down on a log and looked 
up at the trees. The last rays of sunshine 
danced and flickered through the rejoicing 
leaves. On a bough sat a robin, preening 
its red breast and brown coat. He uttered 
a low, eager call; he was answered by a 
series of faint chirps. He called louder and 
more insistently; the answer came still in 
a frightened tone. 

Again and again the girl heard the call; 
again and again came the answer. At 
last another robin flew into an adjoin- 
ing tree. Then the male bird poured out 
his great joy in song. The female listened 
and flew away. He began his call again; 
she answered far away. Again she came 
nearer and perched lightly on the opposite. 
bough. When he sang she flew away. 

The girl yielded to the spell of the flowers 
and shrubs. “I love you,” she said. 
“T love every one of you—flowers, trees, 
and you, too, little robin. I’m just going 
to stay right here with you and be 
happy.” 

She had eaten of the lotus. Fear had 
left her soul, and in its place had come a 
sense of peace. She sat quietly on the log; 
thought had left her. A crow, tired of 
loneliness, called to its mates. Away down 


the hollow sounded the frog orchestra; 

above sounded a series of chirps. 
“Why, it’s my robin again,” said the girl. 
She listened for the reply. Far away it 

Soon the 


sounded; then it came nearer. 


little female was sitting on the opposite 
branch. The male began to sing. 

“Tt will leave again,” cried the girl. 

But the little female did not go far. She 
again answered the call; she came into 
sight and flew right to the branch with the 
other robin. The girl listened to their 
twitterings of affection. 

“They’re mating,”’ she whispered to her- 
self, reverently. 

Again the bird flew away, and again 
the mate called. Then she came back and 
sang with him. They flew away finally 
together. 

Lassitude seized the girl; then a longing 
came. “Why, I want David,” she cried 
in a happy voice. 

Her face was suffused and softened, her 
eyes were large and luminous, and her full, 
lovely lips were trembling. Her heart 
beat with a new motion, the blood throbbed 
in her veins, her arms ached for him, and 
her body ached for his arms. She tried 
to steady herself, but in vain. She rushed 
up the hill. 

Meantime, he was sitting on the back 
porch, smoking. Inside was the clatter of 
dishes; outside was complete quiet. A 
delicious odor wafted out from the kitchen. 
The smell of flowers floated in from the 
yard, 

But the man was indifferent to all these. 
He gazed through the dusky June air in 
vain. His misery and terror urged him 
to seek for her; but he throttled that 
impulse, returned listlessly to the porch 
and stoed, hungry eyed, staring into the 
darkness. The suspense was becoming 
unbearable. It sickened him even worse 
than the look in her eyes had. “And it’s 
so unnecessary,” he groaned. “But how 
can I tell her?” - 

Then he saw her. He called, reassuring- 
ly. “Supper is ready.” 

She rushed up to the porch 

He lifted her hands to his tips She whis- 
pered. “I want to tell you something.” 

“I know, dear,” he said, “I saw it this 


afternoon. You're glad to be here, but—” 
She closed his lips with hers. She drew 
him close with her arms. His pulses 


throbbed as he held her close in hungty 
arms. 
“Oh, I’m glad to be your wife,” she cried: 
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The Vessel 


By E. F. Benson 
Author of “‘ Dodo,” “ Margery,” “‘ The Osbornes,” “‘ The Fascinating Mrs. Halton,” etc. 


Paintings by Albert B. Wenzell 


Harry Whittaker, a brilliant and successful 
young playwright, finds himself dependent for 
creative work upon alcoholic stimulation—a condi- 
tion dangerous to him because of inherited tenden- 
cies. His wife, Eleanor, daughter of an English 
ventleman and beautiful Italian peasant-wife, plans 
with him to rout his weakness. Eleanor, who has 
marked dramatic ability, is given an opportunity 
through the actor-manager, Louis Grey, to substi- 
tute in Ibsen playsin a London theater. She has 
tremendous success and later succeeds Marian An- 
struther as “Stella” in Harry’s new play, “The April 
Morning.” Marian Anstruther, using her failure to 
gain her own ends, becomes intimate with Harry and 
at her suggestion he writes a play for her. The 
theater season over, Eleanor and Harry go to 
Paraggi for a holiday, but not until Eleanor has 
discovered Harry’s unfaithfulness to her. The out- 
door life at Paraggi is healing, but a certain con- 
straint exists between husband and wife. Louis 
Grey pays them a visit at Paraggi and learns from 
Harry’s lips that the gossip regarding him is true. 


TS Shakespearian revivals, which had 
started six weeks ago at the begin- 
ning of October, had been a huge 
success and there was still no thought about 
putting a second play into rehearsal. There 
were crowded houses every night and the 
advance, booking promised no falling off 
right up till Christmas. Eleanor doubled 
the parts of Hermione and Perdita, and 
violent was the discussion as to whether she 
was more irresistible in her sweet woman- 
hood or as the gay and tender girl. And 
the dance and the statue scene—London 
raved. 

Eleanor found it all hugely delightful. 
Success is sweet to everyone but the cynical. 
But in other ways there was a rather serious 
deficit. She was not at all happy about 
Harry, nor could she be happy since it was 
clear that he was not. In conduct he had 
been absolutely unimpeachable, but, oh, 
the dreariness of it! He seemed to have lost 
all his vitality; he moped like a sick animal. 
And yet to all appearances he was perfectly 
well and a doctor to whom she had persuaded 
him to go found nothing amiss. He was 
diligent, pathetically diligent, in his attempt 
to work, and daily he ground out a few 
meager lines or pages of the sorriest stuff, 
as nerveless and devitalized as himself. 


The play he had written for Marian An- 
struther was still running and doing well, 
and only last night he had been to see it. 
He had told Eleanor he was going. 

“TI want to see it,’’ he said, ‘because I 
think it may buck me up. It isn’t in the 
least that I want to see her. But I won’t 
go if you would rather I did not.” 

“Oh, my dear, by all means go,”’ she said. 

But this experiment had not been suc- 
cessful, and next morning it brought forth 
a lugubrious philosophy. 

“T despair when I think that only a few 
months ago I wrote that,” he said. ‘Why, 
there’s life in it! The thing moves. And 
now I write this sort of twaddle! I say, 
Eleanor, it’s an awful thing to be dead, 
especially when you are young. I feel as 
if—as if I had got under the ice. I’m 
caught there and there’s a cold lid over my 
head.” 

Eleanor would not let her heart sink, 
though there was a dreadful reality in this 
metaphor. 

“My dear, you must have patience,” 
she said. 

“T think I am having patience,” he said. 
“Tt isn’t so difficult if you don’t care about 
anything. I don’t care about my work— 
there isn’t any work to care about—I don’t 
care about—well—her—”’ 

Harry stopped, then went on again, 
speaking quickly. 

“There’s one thing in the world I do 
appreciate,” he said, “and that’s your good- 
ness and loving kindness to me. I want 
you to know that. But I speak from under 
the ice.” 

The bitterness of the word “appreciate’ 
soaked into Eleanor’s soul. But it made no 
bitterness there. 

“Harry, you make me feel as if I had 
failed somehow,” she said. ‘ Because when 
a man gives himself to a woman, as you 
did to me, it is her business to keep him in 
love—in love with life anyhow.” 

She turned to him, and he saw exactly all 
that he had fallen in love with, the tremu- 
lous, irregular smile, the wealth of hair, the 
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unquenchable love of her sweet eyes. But 
it moved him no longer; nothing moved 
him. 

“Tt is you who must have patience,” he 
said, “and God knows how infinite your 
patience is. I can’t feel; that’s what is the 
matter with me. I am sure it is my own 
fault. I blunted normal perception by al- 
ways stimulating it.” 

But in her mind there was no question 
of blame at all. All that concerned her was 
this beloved wreck. 

“And I don’t know that it helps me to 
pay two guineas in order to have it called 
neurasthenia,” he said. ‘I saw Sir James 
last week, you know. He asked me—I 
don’t think I told you that—whether I had 
been intemperate.” 

Her fingers closed on his arm. 

“Harry, you never told me,” she said, but 
without reproach. 

“There was no use. However, there it 
was. I admitted the soft impeachment. 
I did tell you that he said he thought I 
should get better. He gave me a tonic, too. 
Isn’t it funny how doctors still think that 
if you drink what they give you, it will 
make a difference?” 

And then for the first time Eleanor had 
felt herself helpless. This gradually increas- 
ing apathy had been gaining on him since 
those days at Paraggi. At first she had 
welcomed the ease with which he kept off 
drink; then she had seen that what she 
welcomed was not a successful fight, but 
merely the failure of one out of the hundred 
desires that are normal to a man. He was 
ceasing to care for anything; alcohol was 
included in the number. She would have 
welcomed now any sign of desire. Even if 
he had wanted to drink again it would have 
been something. Even if he had wanted 
to see Marian again—all her personal self 
revolted at the notion, but something lying 
within that, more sacred and inexpressible, 
would*have flushed with joy at the thought 
that he wanted anything. 

“To change the dismal subject,” said 
Harry, “you are going down to Tarleton 
tomorrow, aren’t you? I think I won’t 
come with you.” 

“No, dear, why should you?” said she. 

He got up. 

“T want to get at the bottom of all this, 
Nellie,” he said, “if it has a bottom. I 
will stop here and pretend I’m flourishing 
and try to work. Something must happen. 
I shall get worse or better. But I think that 
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if I came with you and we had sausages for 
breakfast, and then church, and then roasi 
beef, and then Sunday school, and then 
those fiendish church bells, and then colc 
supper and prayers and the Christian Year, 
I should go mad.” 

Eleanor laughed. 

“Harry, dear, you are not under the 
ice yet,” she said. “‘ Nobody under the ice 
could talk so feelingly about Sundays at 
Tarleton.” 

She paused. 

“TI might go to Daddy’s another Sunday 
and stop here with you if you care for me 
to,” she said, rather timidly. 

He shook his head. 

““No, don’t do that,” he said. “He wants 
you; he was looking forward to your visit.” 

His face suddenly twitched with some 
muscular pain. 

“T wish to God I wanted you!” he ex- 
claimed. 

The sincerity redeemed the brutality oi 
it, and only the terrible pathos of his words 
smote Eleanor—not their cruelty nor their 
egoism. 

“Oh, poor Harry!” she said. 

He looked at her somberly as if trying to 
recall some memory of the beautiful things 
that had passed out of his life. 

“T can hardly remember what it feels 
like to want,” he said, “or to be glad, or 
to be anything. The last time I felt any- 
thing was the day when we had that tervible 
storm at Paraggi. You were out in it and 
I was so relieved when you got back.” 


Fleanor Goes to Tarleton 


Eleanor was to drive down to Tarleton 
that night after her performance at the 
theater, and when she came out with her 
maid, she found the motor with her lug- 
gage for the week-end waiting for her. As 
always happened now, the pavement was 
lined with a loyal and expectant gallery 
and pit, and that little reception of loiterers 
moved her more keenly than the applause 
of the theater itself. 

She sank back into the seat of her motor 
with the warmth of her gratitude and sim- 
plicity almost kindling her severe maid. 
And then suddenly the thought of Harry, 
which all evening had beena black back- 
ground to her mind, leaped into prominence 
again so that she had to make a call on her 
good sense not to tell the chauffeur to drive 
back to Mount Street in order that she 
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might satisfy her unreasonable uneasi- 
ness. 

“Had Mr. Harry gone to bed when you 
came to the theater?” she asked the maid. 


¢ 


Painting by Albert B. Wenzell 
She went out, leaving Marian alone, and re- 
lurning a few minutes later found her flung on 
the sofa, her face buried in her bare white arms 


“No, ma’am. He was sitting working. 
And Morris said he hardly touched his 
dinner.” 

Eleanor’s mind brooded over this dis- 
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piriting information. Certainly she was 
anxious about Harry, but as often as she 
put definite questions to her anxiety de- 
manding to know what it feared, it had no 
answer to give her. She felt that she had 
some premonition of trouble and yet she 
had no idea what trouble was foreboded. 

A clear night of stars welcomed their 
arrival at the house that was 
still wrapped thickly round with 
home fibers. There was the 
orchard where her father had 
found her with the surrepti- 
tious copyof some play. There 
was his study window from 


which light shone through the _ red 
blind. Perhaps he was sitting up, for 
which he must certainly be scolded a little 
and then told how darling it was of him. 
She would have liked one glimpse of him, 
one word with him tonight, for a sense of 
disaster, purely nervous, stood close to her 


— 
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and that dear presence might conjure it 
away. 

But the light there showed only a little 
tray of somewhat dispiriting supper laid 
out for her. Prominent on the tray, too, 
was a note directed to her in her step- 
mother’s firm hand. For all its welcome, 
there was something dispiriting about it 
also. It ran: 


My Dear Eleanor: 

We both sat up for you till twelve, but I knew 
it would make you feel uncomfortable to find your 
father up later than‘that and I made him go to bed. 
I hope you will find your supper comfortable. It 
will be a pleasure to see you in the morning, and 
I particularly want, dear Eleanor, to have a serious 
= with you if you can spare me the time. Good 
night. 

F had the fire in your bedroom made up the last 
thing. 

Eleanor made an attempt on a chicken 
leg, wondering what the serious talk was to 
be about. Her stepmother had been in 
London for a week, not long ago, and had 
come twice to see her in “The Winter’s 
Tale,” so there could not be any suggestion 
of impropriety there else she would not 
have come for the second time. And then 


she pushed her plate away, feeling sick 


with the thought that perhaps she had 
guessed what this was about. Supposing 
she had heard some random gossip concern- 
ing Harry. Eleanor had not been able to 
speak to her father, even, about that, and 
she could guess with a shiver of anticipated 
pain the sort of handling it would receive 
from her stepmother. 

A very few minutes afterward she went 
quietly upstairs, tiptoeing along the passage. 
Only an eager ear could have heard her go, 
but as she passed the door of ‘her father’s 
dressing room it opened noiselessly and he 
looked out clothed in his sleeping suit. 

“Hush!” he said gently. 

Eleanor understood and kissed him 
quietly. 

“Darling Daddy!” she said, and went on 
to her room. 

For a little while, as she undressed, that 
one word and silent caress spread around 
her the sense of happiness and security 
again; but oncé more her fears, still quite 
vague and formless, reasserted themselves, 
and lying wakeful looking at the roaring 
fire, that seemed to scorch her eyes across 
the room, she made a determined effort 
to reason herself out of her ill ease. Yet 
it was neither this nor that nor the other 
that disquieted her; it seemed much more 


probable that she disquieted herself in vain. 
In any case if there was anything wrony 
she would know early in the morning whe 
the telegraph office was open—or she coul:| 
send Harris up to London if her fears per- 
sisted—and she was going to have a seriou 
talk with her stepmother— 

The topics lost their sharp edge, blende«! 
and melted into each other, and she fe! 
into a sleep that at first was dreamles: 
through her mere fatigue. Then, as morn- 
ing drew on, her sleep became charged with 
dim, delightful thoughts. Harry was with: 
her, having returned from some long journey 
and there never had been anything th: 
matter except his absence. And when sh- 
awoke, Harris had already drawn back her 
curtains and the chill, level sunlight of th: 
November morning streamed into her room. 


The “Serious”’ Talk 


It was not until afternoon that Mrs. 
Ramsden went with Eleanor into the draw- 
ing-room where they were to have their 
talk. It was chilly and she lit the fire. 

That done she sat down in a chair oppo- 
site Eleanor. 

“My dear Eleanor, it is no use beating 
about the bush,” she said, ‘‘and I will come 
to the point at once. As you know I was 
in London last week and I heard certain 
things that concerned you and Harry, which 
I feel bound to speak to you about. I need 
not tell you how painful it is to me to do so.” 

“T quite agree with you that it is no use 
beating about the bush,” said Eleanor, 
“so you had better tell me quite directly 
what you have heard.” 

“There are two things I must tell you,” 
said Mrs. Ramsden, in a queer, strangled 
voice. ‘The first is that I have heard that 
you and Mr. Grey are—are lovers.” 

Eleanor sat for a moment quietly. 
tried to remember the peace into which she 
had passed this very morning at church, 
but the righteous, human _ indignation 
washed it from her memory. She tried to 
deny what had been said gently, but she 
could not. There was a rather terrible 
quietness about her when she spoke. 

“T wonder that you dare to say that to 
me,” she said. “It is a lie. I mean just 
that.” 

She sat still for a moment or two, with 
the dreadful silence in the room broken on!y 
by a cheerful and insane ticking of the clock. 

“T don’t want to know who told you, 
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she said. “It doesn’t interest me in the 
slightest. All I know is that you have told 
me. Wait a minute, Mamma. You must 
wait till I have ceased to be angry. Oh, 
1 thought I was at peace this morning. 
Dear God! Dear God!” 

The thought made her sick with disap- 
pointment. But a few hours ago, at her 
father’s service, she had felt so secure and 
serene, and now when a test came, she trem- 
bled with the conflict. 

“Indeed, I don’t know why you should 
think me so vile,”’ she said. “‘ You should 
not think me vile lightly like that. Well, 
I have told you it is a lie. I had better 
neither say nor think anything more about 
it.” 

There was an innocence about Eleanor’s 
face that was sacred. And yet Mrs. Rams- 
den’s awful sense of duty, hard and warped 
and sterile, forbade the complete surrender. 

‘My dear Eleanor,” she said, “I need not 
tell you how rejoiced I am to learn from 
your own lips that there is no shred of 
truth in what I have heard. But are you 
wise to be friends with him, and to let him 
make love to you in the theater as you do? 
Are you not possibly giving offense to some 
of ‘these little ones’?”’ 

It was intolerable. 

“You seem to have been among ‘these 
little ones,’”’ Eleanor said. “Or perhaps 
I wrong them unless it is their habit to 
believe and report ugly and disgusting gos- 
sip. I must ask if you have been spread- 
ing the report you have heard?” 

And then Mrs. Ramsden’s handkerchief 
was needed. What Eleanor had said seemed 
to her the most cruel injustice, and from 
her point of view she could not possibly 
see how reasonable the injustice was. At 
that Eleanor’s human pity was awakened 
again. 

“Oh, Mamma, I am sorry,” she said. 
“But I think you can’t understand how I 
feel about such things. I think the woman 
who has a husband whom she loves is so 
utterly vile if she lets another man even 
make love to her. Well, there were two 
things you had to tell me. That is one.” 

Mrs. Ramsden knew that it was necessary 
to suffer in good causes. She had suffered 
over this, but her zeal was not exhausted. 

“The second is no less painful,” she said. 
“TI was told also that Harry drank, and that 
he had an intrigue with a Miss Anstruther.” 

Eleanor had quite expected that and the 
truth of it did not seem to matter one straw. 


“And that is all a lie, too,” she said. 

For a moment she sat congratulating 
herself upon the ease with which she had 
spoken. She had not the slightest scruple 
in deceiving Mrs. Ramsden, for there were 
people who had better be deceived. Then 
she realized slowly what her denial meant. 
Her father probably knew that this question 
was to be asked her, he would know her 
reply to it. If only he had asked her, she 
would have told him the truth, and con- 
sulted his wisdom and his kindness as she 
had often thought of doing. 

“That sets my mind at rest,” said Mrs. 
Ramsden. “I hope, Eleanor, that I need 
not remind you how painful it has been to 
me to do what I considered my duty. I 
shall certainly confess myself in the wrong 
to your father, who did not believe it. 
I was wrong, Eleanor. I—I ask your 
pardon.” 

Eleanor got up quickly; not noticing the 
hand that was held out to her. She went to 
the window and looked out, unseeing. The 
lie that a moment ago had seemed neces- 
sary became utterly impossible. 

“Tt is true,” she said. “It is all true 
about Harry. But he doesn’t drink any 
more, and he isn’t her lover now. He won’t 
be again; I know he won’t.” 

She turned back swiftly into the room, so 
submerged in the ‘thought of him that she 
was both without shame and without re- 
serve. There was just another woman there, 
nothing more than that—a woman who was 
married as she was married, and who must 
know how complete was the ‘desire of her 
heart. 

“Oh, he is so ill,”’ she said, “his brain is 
ill, his mind hurts him, his soul is sick. If 
he only would care for anything I think I 
should welcome it. Oh, Mamma, I am so 
anxious. He has been to doctors, of course, 
and they can’t help him. And whiskey 
can’t help him, and Marian can’t help him, 
and I can’t help him. He doesn’t want any 
of us. I would let him go—God knows how 
hard it would be, but I would let him go if 
he wanted to go. But he doesn’t. He said 
the other day that he appreciated my loving 
kindness to him. That was so sweet to me. 
I wonder if I was harsh to him when I knew 
all about it. I scolded him, I despised him. 
But right to the end when he ceased to love 
anybody, he loved me. What am I to 


do? I am longing to do anything that will 
make him happy or make him care. I will 
let him go to Marian if he only will care. 


Painting ty Albert B. Wenzell 


“T take it that you are the Miss Anstruther of whom Mr. Whittaker has been speaking,” 
638 if you came here tonight you were to be told 
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For if he gets better and cares for anything 
again perhaps he will care for me.”’ 

Mrs. Ramsden was really distressed. 
But it would be absurd to deny that she 
felt more comfortable. She was on firm 
ground again; she knew exactly the proper 
method of acting under these circumstances. 
But she could not help being shocked. 

- “And have you evidence?” she asked. 
Eleanor looked at her with a little smile. 
“Oh, I suppose so,” she said. “Why?” 
Mrs. Ramsden came over to her and held 

her two wrists in a grasp that was meant to 
be firm and kind. 

“T know, my dear, how terrible it will be 
to you,” she said, “especially since you are 
so fond of him. But there is only one thing 
to be done. You must divorce him.” 

Eleanor freed her hand. 

“T—I could no more divorce Harry than 
I could give him reason for divorcing me,” 
she said. “Oh, Mamma, I don’t think you 
understand anything, anything. Why, as 
long as he could feel, he loved me. He— 
he loved another woman, too. You and 
I, being women, can’t imagine our loving 
two men without béing vile. They are 
different from us—they are such babies. 
Harry is such a baby. Perhaps that is why 
we love them. But, dear Mamma, if there 
is a chance of Harry’s loving me again, what 
should I think of myself if I separated my- 
self from him; if I didn’t make him know 
that whenever he really entirely cared, that 
I was, oh, so ready for him?” 

“Tcan scarcely believe what my ears tell 
me you say, Eleanor,” said Mrs. Ramsden. 

“No, Mamma,” said Eleanor, “I was 
afraid that was so.”’ 

“T think our talk is finished,” said Mrs. 
Ramsden, ‘‘but there is one more thing. 
I know you have always thought me hard. 
You will think me hard now. But if you 
continue living with your husband I must 
ask you not to think of this house as your 
home.” 

“Do you mean that you do not wish me 
to come here?”’ asked Eleanor. 

“Tt is no case of wishing. Wishing has 
nothing to do with it. But there are prin- 
ciples on which I try to act—” 

Unconsciously at that moment Eleanor’s 
ear caught the sound of crunched gravel.on 
the path outside, for she turned quickly 
round to the window not knowing why she 
turned. A telegraph boy was just coming 
up to the door. 

“*T must see what that is,”’ she said. 


She was at the door before he had time 
to ring and took the orange-colored envelope 
from him. She knew it would be addresse«! 
to her, and scarcely looking at the address 
she opened it. She read: 


Your husband has had very bad accident. Com 
at once. 


It was signed by their doctor. 

She went back to the drawing-room wher 
her stepmother was sitting with her face 
in her hands. All the bitterness that 
Eleanor had’ felt that afternoon was gone 
the moment she saw what the telegram 
contained. 

“T have to go to London at once 
Mamma,” she said. “Harry has had ; 
very bad accident.” 

Mrs. Ramsden got up quickly—woma) 
after all. 

“Oh, Eleanor, my poor Eleanor,” she 
said. ‘‘What can I do or say? Shall | 
come up with you? Please, please let me!” 

Eleanor kissed her. 

“Tt is so good. of you to suggest that,’ 
she said, ‘‘but I think I will go alone. [ 
must be off as soon as the motor can come 
round. Daddy is out still. Will you tell 
him?” 

Mrs. Ramsden could scarcely speak. 

“God be with you,” she said. 

Eleanor kissed her again. 

“And with you, Mamma,” sne said 
gently. 


The Accident 


Eleanor had heard all and was sitting, 
the same night, in Harry’s study at the flat 
in Mount Street, letting the facts sink into 
her till they became a part of herself. Harry 
had sat up very late on Saturday night, {or 
one of the servants heard him moving about 
in the dining-room at three o’clock. On 
his desk there were scattered some twenty- 
five sheets of foolscap, all scribbled on. The 
earlier ones were in his ordinary, neat, pre- 
cise writing; later they became sprawling 
and difficult to read. He had not got up on 
Sunday morning till nearly lunch time, and 
as soon as lunch was over he had gone out. 
A minute afterward he was knocked down 
by a motor as he crossed Mount Strect. 
They had found his card with the address 
on it in his cigarette case, and as soon is 
medical assistance arrived he had been 
brought back here. In his hand had been a 
telegraph form addressed to Eleanor, which 
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now, bedaubed with mud, lay on her knee. 
It ran: 


M. is dining with me tonight. Please come back 
this afternoon. 


There was some spinal injury, how grave 
had not yet been fully determined. But 
from his waist downward he appeared to 
be paralyzed. He had drunk heavily at 
luncheon, and had not been in a condition 
to cross the street. 

Eleanor had not seen him yet. They had 
told her that the examination of his injuries 
would take long; it was possible also that 
they would have to operate at once. Sir 
James had warned her with regard to this 
that he was not a good subject. He had 
seen him before this accident and knew 
(she remembered his exact words) his 
constitution. 

It had not occurred to her to communicate 
with Marian, nor was it till the clock on 
the mantelpiece struck eight that she re- 
membered that she would probably arrive 
here in a few minutes. She sent for the 
parlor maid. 

“Miss Anstruther will be here immedi- 
ately,” she said. ‘Show her straight in.” 

Even as she spoke the front door bell 
rang. Next moment that glorious figure 
appeared in the doorway, black-haired, 
black-eyed, radiant in rose color. She had 
a smile on her lips not meant for Eleanor. 
But without pause she had there another 
one, which was meant for her. 

“ But this is delightful,” she said. “Harry 
did not tell me you would be here.”’ 

For a moment Eleanor did not speak. 
She was face to face with the woman whose 
presence was an outrage to her, who had 
done her best to take Harry from her and 
who had drawn him along his ruinous path. 
But immediately all that was best and most 
real in her swept aside the memory of that, 
supplanting it with a feeling that was rooted 
deeper still. Though she had been Harry’s 
evil genius, though he, with his last con- 
scious moment had rebelled at her ascend- 
ancy, yet it must be supposed that she was 
fond of him. All feelings of outraged wife 
withered and dropped from Eleanor like 
the husk of a ripe nut, showing the clear, 
sweet kernel within. All consciousness 
even that she was speaking to her husband’s 
mistress died; she herself, who loved Harry, 
was talking to a woman Harry loved. 

The manner and misery of it all was of 


weaker vitality than that central claim. 
She had to break the news of his accident 
to one who was very closely bound to him. 
There was no room in her heart just then 
for more than pity and gentleness. 

“There is bad news, Miss Anstruther,” 
she said. “Harry has had an accident, a 
very serious one. He was knocked down 
this afternoon by a motor car. They tele- 
graphed for me.”’ 

Marian gave an exclamation of horror. 

“Ah, how dreadful, how dreadful!”’ she 
said. “I amsosorry. You mustn’t mind 
my saying that I—I was so fond of him. 
Perhaps it is insolent of me to say that to 
you. But it is true. In general I am fond. 
only of myself. But I was very fond of 
Harry. I know my presence here is only 
an insult to you and I will go in a mo- 
ment. But will you be very kind first and 
just tell me how he is. I have no right to 
ask you even that.” 

Eleanor looked at her with her quiet, 
candid gaze. 

“You have every right,’ she said. ‘And 
I should be utterly unworthy if just now 
I let myself—let myself remember anything 
but that you were fond of him and he of 
you. But I can tell you almost nothing. I 
have not seen him yet. The doctors are 
with him. But they think there is a spinal 
injury; there may be worse injury as 
well.” 

She stopped, and slowly there dawned on 
her face that sweet and tender smile, a little 
tremulous yet still brave. 

“We must wait to hear more,” she said, 
“and until then we must hope. Don’t let 
us remember, either of us, anything that 
has been in the past. It is no time just now 
either for—for bitterness or regret; and 
you will want to know, like me, as soon as 
we can hear anything about him. It would 
be best if you stopped and had a little dinner 
with me. I should like to have you here. 
I should really. I want you—I want any- 
body who loves Harry. Please say you will. 
I am here al] alone.” 

For a moment Marian could not speak. 
Hard and cold and heartless she might be, 
but there was something in her that could 
not but respond to a generosity so simple 
and sublime. 

“For shame I could not,” she said at 
length in a whisper. 

“But you must not think of that,” said 
Eleanor. “It is our bargain that neither 
you nor I think of—of that at all. So you 
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will stop? Thank you very much. I will 
tell them to get us something to eat.” 

She went out leaving Marian alone, and 
returning a few minutes later found her 
flung on the sofa, her face buried in her bare 
white arms. And it mattered not at all to 
Eleanor then that those beautiful arms 
had often been clasped around Harry’s 
neck, not that his face had often been 
blinded in the night of her black hair. Nor 
was it significant to her to know what 
caused that wild abandonment of sobbing. 
It might be a sort of selfish shame merely; 
it might be human and sacred sorrow for 
one she loved, who lay in mortal danger; 
-there might even be mingled with it regret 
and penitence of a kind holier yet. All that 
mattered nothing to Eleanor now. So 
with gentle touch and murmured words she 
sat down beside her, wife by mistress, and 
ministered to her. 


The Choice 


It was an hour later, when the two had 
dined and returned again to Harry’ssitting- 
room, that the doctor’s examination of him 
was over, and Sir James came to tell Eleanor 
the result. She introduced Marian to him 
as “Miss Anstruther, a friend of Harry’s,” 
and the doctor looked sharply at her, bow- 
ing stiffly. It required but a few words to 
state what it had taken so long to find out. 
There was no other injury except the spinal 
one. There was no reason why he should 
not live for years, but he would never be 
able to walk again. The shock to the nerv- 
ous system had been very severe. 

Sir James got up, and sat down again by 
Eleanor taking her hand in his. 

““My dear,” he said, “‘it will take all the 
patience and cheer that you can summon. 
There is no marked rally yet in his vital 
force. That may come quickly; that is 
what we hope for.” 

Eleanor nodded; then, after a little pause 
she spoke. 

“You really do hope for that, Sir James?” 
she said. “ You see what I mean? It would 
be really better for poor Harry if it came? 
Life will be worth living, if he lives?” 

“My dear, certainly, for a man with a 
brain like his. Indeed I mean it.” 

“Thank you. And may I see him?” 

“Yes, I wish you to and he also wishes 
it,” said he. ‘There is something that is 
bothering him and I cannot quite make out 
what it is. He knows you are here, but he 
wants to know whether it was because of 
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his telegram that you came. He is anxious 
to know that you received his telegram. 
Can you make his mind easy about that or is 
it some delusion of his?” 

Eleanor got up. 

“No, I know what he means quite well,” 
she said. ‘‘He went out”—for a moment 
she glanced across at Marian—‘he went 
out to send a telegram to me. He had not 
done it when the accident happened and it 
wasfoundonhim. I haveseen it andreadit.” 

“Tell him that, then. Now will you go 
in just for a minute. Do not stop longer. 
I will come for you.” 

As soon as Eleanor had left the room Sir 
James turned to Marian. 

“T take it that you are the Miss An- 
struther of whom Mr. Whittaker has been 
speaking,” he said. ““It is no concern of 
mine, of course, but he asked me to tell the 
servants that if you came here to-night you 
were to be told he was not in. Also that 
his wife was expected.” 

Marian bowed somewhat steelily. 

“T stopped here at Mrs. Whittaker’s 
request,”’ she observed. 


Harry was lying in the bed in his dressing- 
room and Eleanor passed through their 
bedroom to get to it. A nurse was softly 
busy about the room putting things tidy, 
and she smiled to Eleanor as she entered. 

“He is in no pain,” she said quietly, 
“and quite conscious. He wants to speak 
to youprivately. Iwill beinthenext room.” 

There was a screen at the foot of the bed 
and Eleanor passed round it. By the head 
was an electric light turned away from his 
face, which lay, white and wide-eyed, on a 
single pillow. When he saw her he tried to 
raise his head, but it feil back again. 

“T’m so weak,” he said. ‘“They’ve been 
pulling me about. But, Nellie, did you get 
my telegram? I wrote it and I went out to 
send it. Then—I can’t remember.” 

She knelt down by the bed. 

“Yes, my darling,” she said. “I know 
you meant to sent it. You had written it 
and they found it in your hand. That brute 
of a motor knocked you down before you got 
to the office.” 

“No, no, not their fault,” he said, speaking 
quickly. “I was tipsy, horribly tipsy. I want 
to tell you, I must tell you. Wait a minute.” 

The effort had exhausted him and he lay 
still for a minute or two. 

“The night before,” he said, “last night, 
I suppose, after you had gone, I began drink- 
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ing. And—and once more it made me want. 

I wanted to write. And then I wanted 
Marian, and before I went to bed I tele- 
phoned and asked her to come this evening. 
And then after luncheon I was sorry, and 
I telegraphed for you. I was muddled, 
you see. ‘Instead of stopping her I tele- 
graphed for you. I—I wanted you. Don’t 
give me up, Nellie, for God’s sake.” 

Eleanor gave a great sigh and kissed the 
white, weak face. “ For your sake and for my 
own, my darling, as well as God’s,” she said. 

The lids of those staring wide-open eyes 
fluttered a moment. ‘“‘That’s good,” he 
said. ‘“‘That makes me feel a little quieter. 
There’s one more thing I want to ask. Did 
Marian come this evening?”’ 

“Yes, dear. She is here now, waiting 
for news of you.” 

“Have you been with her?” he asked. 

Eleanor paused a moment. She knew that 
she had to speak lightly and cheerfully 
if she was to quiet him, and for the moment 
it was difficult now that she was with him. 

““Yes, we had dinner together,” she said. 
“You had asked her, you see, and as you 
weren’t there to play host I had to do it. 
I shall give her quite a good and jolly ac- 
count of you.” 

He did not answer, and Eleanor saw that 
the fluttering eyelids had lifted again. She 
had to say something more difficult yet. ““Or 
would you like to see her, dear?”’ she said. 

Then suddenly Harry’s eyes grew dim. 

“My God, you offer that?” he said. 

“Yes, my darling, of course I do if you 
wish it.” Her breath caught a moment. 

“Oh, Harry, if you could see my heart 
you would see how willingly I do it. Only 
get better, dear. That is what matters?” 

“No, I don’t want to see her,” he said. 
“T am so tired. I only want to go to sleep. 
Nellie, we are at peace, you and I, aren’t we?” 

Sir James, who had entered quietly from 
the other door, stood by the head of the bed 
and Eleanor looked at him to see if he 
wanted her to go. But he only made a sign 
of assent to her as if encouraging her to 
answer. And with that she put into her 
voice all the authority of her love. 

“My darling, you know we are at peace! 
Don’t think of anything else but that. Let 
it wrap you around, Harry, like soft clouds 
at sunset. Wrap yourself in it and sleep, 
and when you wake long, long after, you 
will find it still soft around you and quite en- 
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compassing you. Good night, my darling.” 

Again his eyelids fluttered and now they 
completely fell. 

“Good night, Nellie,’ he said drowsily. 
“Will you be there when I wake?” 

Eleanor waited without movement just 
where she was, and then very quietly got up 
and went back into Harry’s study where she 
had left Marian. She was sitting there 
waiting and got up as Eleanor entered. 

“Well?” she said. 

“Tt is good so far,”’ said Eleanor. 

Then the*coarser and more selfish nature 
asserted itself. 

“Did he ask after me?” asked Marian. 

“Yes, he asked if you had come this 
evening.” 

“You told him?” 

“Yes, and I asked if he wanted to see 
you,” said Eleanor. ‘‘ But—but he was too 
tired to care about anything. He went to 
sleep almost immediately.” 

Marian did not reply for the moment. 
Then she pointed to the soiled telegram 
that Harry had gone out to send, which 
lay on the table. 

“T think I quite understand,” she said. 
“You left that there and I read it. That 
gives the gist of it all, does it not?” 

Eleanor drew back a little from her. 
With Harry lying there, helpless and shat- 
tered, it seemed to her as if to speak of that 
side of things was like striking him. 

“T can’t think of all that just now,” 
she said: “It lies quite outside the crisis 
where we are!” 

Marian shook her head. 

“Not to me,” said she. “Harry is going 
to get well again. There is his choice written 
there.” 

From outside, so it seemed, there came 
back to Eleanor a sudden flash of her fight- 
ing spirit. “ Yes, Harry has chosen,” she said. 

“And you?” 

“His choice is mine. How could it be 
otherwise, as I love him?” 

With a sudden impulse, Marian went to 
her and kissed her. “I’m going, then,’’ she 
said. ‘And I wish you good luck, you faith- 
ful soul. If at any future time things are 
difficult with him—you can guess what I 
mean—remember that all that has been, in 
the past, was my fault. Hate and curse me, 
for I deserve it all, and go on loving him.” 

She turned from her quickly and went 
toward the door. 
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VI I—Reproductions Versus Antiques 
By Elsie de Wolfe 


. 


The craze for antique furniture blinds many persons to the fact that oftentimes 
a reproduction is better than an original antique—which, by the way, is a mighty 
scarce article. Miss de Wolfe explains why good reproductions are highly de- 
sirable. She uses them freely in her work as a professional decorator and furnisher. 
Miss de Wolfe’s little illustrated essays on house interior decoration are increas- 
ingly popular, and we are glad to announce that the series will be continued 


illusions in order to believe in all the member that I am not referring to repu- 
“antiques”’ that are offered in the table dealers, but to the smaller fry, whose 
marketplaces of the world today. name is legion, in whose shops 
Even the greatest connoisseurs the unwary seeker after bar- 
are caught napping sometimes, gains is sure to be “taken in.” 
as in the case of the famous Italy is, I think, the greatest 
crown supposedly dating to the workshop of fraudulentre pro- 
fifth century B. C., which was ductions. It has an output 
for a brief period one of the that all Europe and America 
treasures of the Paris Louvre. can never exhaust. Little 
Its modern origin was finally children on the streets of 
discovered, and great was Naples still find simpletons of 
the outcry. It was traced to ardent faith who will buy 
a Viennese artisan, a worker scraps of old plaster and bits 
in the arts and crafts! of paving stones that are al- 
Surely, if the great men of leged to have been excavated 
the Louvre could be so de- in Pompeii. 
ceived it is obvious that the In writing about objects of 
amateur collector has little art it is not easy to be con- 
chance at the hands of the sistent, and any general con- 
dealers in old clusion is almost impossible. 
furniture and 4 Chippendale chair said to Certain reproductions are 
other objects of "26 been made in Connecti- objectionable, and yet they 


‘ cut. The relief carving of the . 
art. Fortu- back is an interesting contrast certainly are better than 
poor originals, after all. 


nately, the with the ladder style 

greatest The simplest advice is 

dealers are quite honest. They easiest to follow: The less 

tell you frankly whether or a copy suggests an attempt 
at “artistic”? reproduction, 


not the furniture you covet 
is really old, whether it has the more literal and mechan- 
ical it is in its copy of the 


been partially restored, or 
whether it is a copy, and original, the better it is. A 
they charge you accord- good photograph of a fine old 
ingly. At these establish- painting is superior to an 
ments a small table of the average copy in oils or water- 
Louis XVI period, or a colors. A chair honestly 
single chair covered with copied from a worm-eaten 
original is better for domes- 


the original tapestry, costs 
tic purposes than the original. 


as muchasa man in modest 
circumstances would spend The original, the moment its 
usefulness is past, belongs in 


on his whole house. 


Almost everything out- a museum. A plaster cast of 
side these princely shops yahogany, with or of wine. great bust is better than the 


(salons is a better word) colored damask same object copied in marble 


Oi must have preserved many naive is false or atrociously restored. Please re- 
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or bronze by an average sculptor. And so 
it goes. Think it out for yourself. 

It may be argued that the budding col- 
lector is as happy with a false object and 
a fake bauble as he would be if he possessed 
the real thing, and that therefore it were 
better to leave him to his illusions; that 
it is his own fault; that it is so much the 
worse for him if he is deceived. True, but 
if he is really serious you can give him a 
helping hand. If he must be a collector, 
you can advise him to be first a collector 
of the many excellent books now published 
on old furniture, china, rugs, pewter, silver, 
porcelains, prints—the many things that 
will come his way. You cannot begin col- 
lecting one thing without developing an 
enthusiasm for the things contemporary 
with it. Let him study the museum collec- 
tions, visit the private collections, consult 
recognized experts. If he is serious, he 
will gradually acquire the intuition of know- 
ing the genuine from the false, the worth- 
while from the worthless, and once he has 
that knowledge or instinct (call it what you 
will) he will never be satisfied with imita- 
tions. 

The collection and association of antiques 


and reproductions shou!d be determined - 


by the collector’s sense of fitness. Every 
man should depend on whatever instinct 
for rightness, for suitability, he 
may possess. Ifhe finds that 
he dare not risk his individual 
opinion, then let him be con- 
tent with the things 
he knows to be both 
beautiful and com- 
fortable, and leave 
the subtler decisions 
for someone who has 
time to pursue the 
study of the subject. 
For instance, there 
are certain objects 
that are obviously 
the better for age, 
the objects that are 
softened and refined 
by a bloom that Oak chairs _ Showing 
comes from long Cromwellian influence. 
r The original chairs were 
usage. covered in fine tooled 
An old rug has a leather, or needlework, 
softness that a new oF fapestry, or brocaded 
one cannot imitate. velogs 
An old copper kettle has an uneven quality 
that has come from years of use. A new 
kettle may be quite useful, but age has 


given the old one a certain quality that de- 
liberate banging and pounding cannot pro- 
duce. A pewter platter that has been used 
for generations is dulled and softened to a 
glow that a new platter cannot rival. 


What May Safely be Reproduced 


What charm is to a woman, the vague 
thing we call quality is to an object of art. 
We feel it, though we may not be able to 
explain it. A fine old jar may be reproduced 
in form, but it would be silly to attempt the 
reproduction of the crudeness that gave the 
old jar its real beauty. In short, objects 
that depend on form and fine workmanship 
for their beauty may successfully be repro- 
duced, but objects that depend on the im- 
perfections of workmanship, on the crude- 
ness of primitive fabrics, on the gradual 
fading of vegetable dyes, on the bloom that 
age alone can give, should not be imitated. 
We may introduce a reproduction of a fine 
bust into our rooms, but an imitation of 
a Persian tile or a Venetian vase is absurd 
on the face of it. 

The antiques the average American house- 
holder is most interested in are the old 
mahogany and oak and walnut things that 
stand for the oldest period of our own 
particular history. It is only the wealthy 
collector who goes abroad and buys 
masses of European things who is 
concerned with the merits and de- 
merits of French and Italian furni- 
ture. The native problem is the so- 
called colonial mahogany that is 
always alleged to be Chippendale, 
Heppelwhite or Sheraton. There 
must be ten thousand so-called pieces 
in the New York 
shops alone! It 
goes without saying 
that only a very 
small number of 
them can be really 
old. As for the 
articles having 
been made by the 
men whose names 
they bear, that is 
something that no 
reputable dealer 
would affirm. The 
Chippendales— 
father, son and 
grandson—pub- 
lished books of de- 
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signs which were used by most of the furni- 
ture makers of their day. 

No one can swear to a piece of furniture 
having been made in the workshops of the 
Chippendales. The reputable dealer uses 
the name “Chippendale” as applied to 
a school of craftsmen. The pieces in the 
Metropolitan Museum in New York 
are marked “Chippendale style” 
or “in the Sheraton manner,” or 
some such way. After all, Chippen- 
dale is a sort of god among amateur 
collectors of American furniture, 
while among more seasoned collec- 
tors he is not by any means placed 
first. He adapted and borrowed 
and produced some supremely 
good things, but also he produced 
many monstrosities, as you 4 
will see if you visit the En- 
glish museums. 

Why, then, lend yourself 
to possible deception? 
Why pay for names when 
museums are unable to buy 
them? If your object is to 
furnish your home suit- 
ably, what need have you 
for antiques? 

The serious amateur will fight shy 
of all miracles and content himself 
with excellent reproductions. If he 
admires the beauty of line of a fine 
old Heppelwhite bed or a Sheraton 
sideboard, he will have reproductions 
made by an expert cabinetmaker. The 
new wood will not have the soft dark- 
ness of the old, but the owner will be 
planning just that soft darkness for his 
grandchildren, and in the meantime he 
will have a beautiful thing to live with. 
The age of a piece of furniture is of 
great value to a museum, but for domes- 
tic purposes usefulness and beauty will 
serve. How fine your home will be if 
all the things within it have these qualities! 

The photographs shown on these pages 
are convincing proof of the skill of the mod- 
ern cabinetmaker. The reproduction of 
the Chippendale ladder-back chair is beauti- 
fully made, and will some day be an 
“antique” worthy of a collection. It may 
be purchased for about twenty-five dollars, 
but an original chair would cost at least 
a hundred and fifty, and then it would be 
“in the style and period of Chippendale.” 
The secretary of Chinese lacquer—gold on 
black—is so beautifully made that any 
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serious collector would covet it; but it is 
modern. The reproduction of Chinese 
lacquer is an art, and of course even modern 
pieces do not go for a song. This secretary 
is valued at several hundred dollars. You 
can imagine what an eighteenth century 
piece would cost. 

The Stuart and Cromwellian 
chairs illustrated are reproductions 
good enough for any house. It 
would be next to impossible to buy 
originals of these chairs, but they 
fit so admirably into our pleasant 
American interiors that why should 
we not enjoy reproductions? These 
chairs are made of oak, the Stuart 
ones with seats and backs of cane, 
the Cromwellian ones with seats 
and backs of tapestry, needlework 
or corded velvet, or 
some such handsome 
fabric. These 
reproductions cost 
from twenty-three 
to thirty-five dol- 
lars each. Of 
course, the cost of 
the Cromwellian 
chairs might be 
increased by ex- 
pensive coverings. 

There is a grace- 
ful Louis XV 
canape in the Petit 
Trianon that I 
have copied sev- 
eral times. The 
photograph shown 
is of the original, 
but you could 
not desire any- 


Stuart arm and side chairs of * - 
oak and cane. Sturdy, simple, te a 
and well adapled to modern ‘ul than the te- 

houses production. This 


sort of furniture 
depends upon exquisite workmanship and 
design for its beauty. It is possible that 
the modern craftsman might not have 
achieved so graceful a design, but the per- 
fection of his workmanship cannot be gain- 
said. The frame of the canape must be 
carved, and then painted and gilded many 
times. You can appreciate the cost of $300 
for a reproduction. The original could not 
be purchased at any price. 
The person who said that a taste for old 
furniture and bibelots is “worse than 
a passion, it is a vice,”’ was certainly near 
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the truth! It is an absorbing pursuit, an 
obsession, and it grows with what it feeds 
on. As in objects of art, so in old furniture 
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education in the French decorative arts. 
Then, too, there is the Bolles collection of 


early American furniture, recently presented 
—the supply will always equal the demand to the museum by Mrs. Russell Sage. 
of the unwary. Nothing later than the I have no quarrel with the honest dealers 
furniture of the eighteenth century is who are making fine and true copies of 
l 
r 
e 
e 
t 
€ Fine old Louis XV canape in the Petit Trianon at Versailles, covered with brocaded velvet. 
a Graceful, and of exquisite workmanship 
- included in the term “old furniture.” There such furniture and selling them as copies. 
- were many fine cabinetmakers in the early There is no deception in that and we must 
- nineteenth century, but from then until respect these men as we respect the workers 
“a the present decade the horrors that were of the eighteenth century: we give them 
. perpetrated have never been equaled inthe credit for their masterly workmanship, 
i, history of household decoration. their appreciation of the best things, and 
Vv their fidelity to the models they produce. 
it Great Collections Stimulating Art Not long ago the New York papers 
I published the ex- 
og * The workmen of perience of a gentle- 
* today have their eyes man who bought a 
am opened. They have _very beautiful divan 
il no excuse for produc- in a European furni- 
ld ing unworthy things ture shop. He paid 
y- when the greatest pri- for it—you may be sure 
. vate collections are loaned of that!—and he could 
al to the museums or given hardly wait for its arrival 
his outright. For instance, the to show it to his less fortu- 
ae new wing of the Metropolitan nate neighbors. Within a 
iad Museum in New York contains few months something hap- 
at several fine collections of Euro- pened to the lining of the 
ane pean furniture from medieval divan, and he discovered 
n times to the nineteenth on the inside of the frame 
in- century, and of English and the maker’s name and 
he American furniture from the address. Imagine his 
ay Gothic to the Colonial period. Sot tt _ chagrin when he found that 
300 lhe famous Hoentschel collec- 7, .,ould be absurd to repro- the divan had been made in 
aot tion was bought by Mr. J. Pier- duce an old Chinese bowl, for furniture factory in his own 
pont Morgan and given to the the secret of the color and the county. You cannot be sorry 
old museum for the benefit of the — s/aze és not ours, but the little for him, for you feel that it 
artisans and craftsmen of stand which holds the him right. 
han bowl could be perfectly copied ge 8 
ear America. This collection is an by a skilful crafisman This is an excellent ex- 
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ample of the vain collector who cannot 
judge for himself, but will not admit it. He 
has not developed his sense of beauty, his 
instinct for excellence of workmanship. He 
thinks that because he has the money to pay 
for a treasure the treasure must be genuine 
—hasn’t he chosen it? And he will pass by 
worth-while objects and buy doctored things 
from any dealer who is fluent enough to 
satisfy his vanity. 

I can quite understand the pleasure that 
goes with furnishing a really old house with 
objects of the period in which the house 
was built. A New England farmhouse, 
for instance, may be an inspiration to the 
owner, and you can understand her quest 
of old-fashioned rush-bottomed chairs and 
painted settles and quaint mirrors and blue 
homespun cover- 
lets. You can 
understand the 
man who falls heir 
to a good, square 
old -colonial house 
and wishes to keep 
his furnishings true 
to the period, but 
you cannot under- 
stand the crying 
need for eighteenth- 
century furniture in 
a modern shingle cot- 
tage, or the desire 
for old spinning 
wheels and battered 
kitchen utensils in 
a Spanish stucco 
house, or Chip. 
pendale furniture 
in a bungalow. 

I wish that peo- 
ple generally 
would study the 
oak and walnut 
furniture of old 
England, and use 
more reproduc- 
tions of these 
honest, solid 
pieces of furniture 
in their houses. 
Its beauty is 
that it is “at 
home” in 
simple Ameri- 
can houses, and 


yet by virtue of called “Chinese Chippendale.” 
its very useful- 


Chinese lacquer secretary in gold on black. This is mistakenly 
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ness and sturdiness it is not out of place 
in a room where - beautiful objects of 
other periods are used. The long oak table 
that is so comfortably ample for books and 
magazines and flowers in your living room 
may be copied from an old refectory table— 
but what of it? It fulfils its new mission just 
as frankly as the original table served the 
monks who used it. 

The soft brown of oak is a pleasure after 
the overpolished mahogany of a thousand 
rooms. I do not wish to condemn colonial 
mahogany furniture, you understand. I 
simply wish to remind you that there are 
other woods and models available. French 
furniture of the best type represents the 
supreme art of the cabinetmaker, and is 
incomparable for formal rooms,but I am 
afraid the time will 
never come when 
French furniture 
will be interchange- 
able with the oak 
and mahogany of 
England and 
America. 

Inshort, the whole 
thing should be a 
matter of personal 
taste and suita- 
bility. If you have 
a few fine old things 
that have come to 
you from your an- 
cestors—a _ grand- 
father’s clock, an 
old portrait,a mir- 
ror or two—why 
you are quite jus- 
tified in bringing 
good reproduc- 
tions of similar 
things into your 
home. The effect 
is the thing you 
are after, isn’t it? 
Then, too, you 
will escape the 
awful fever that 
makes any an- 
tique seem desir- 

able, andin buy- 

ing reproduc- 
tions you can 
select furniture 
really comfort- 
able to live 


The lacquering process was 


in vogue in England and Holland before Chippendale’s day with. 
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Domestic Scientist 


Being the Letters of a Japanese Boy-of-all-Work Confessing His Struggles 


I got that intelligent Vacuum so trained that 


he could do tricks of extreme cuteness 


with American Housekeeping 


As Recorded by Wallace Irwin 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


X.—THE HON. VACUUM WHO CLEANS THINGS 


To Editor Good Housekeep Magazine who 
make bright talk on dusty subjecks. 


EAR SIR: 
I have just abandoned the home 


of Mrs. Hirem B. Bellus, Trenton, 
N. J., where I was. I shalb describe cir- 
cumstances, showing how I quit it. 

This Mrs. Bellus, 211 lbs. sweethearted 
lady complete with curly-puff hair, employ 
me for do Gen. Housework, price $4.50 
weekly payment. This are too less money, 
but she tell me small pay for small Japanese 
‘re entirely satisfactory. Satisfactory to 
who? Lask it. No reply from her. 


“Are you an intelligent duster?” are first 
question for her. 

“Japanese dusters is more intellectual 
than Turkey dusters,” I snop back. “I am 
acquainted with the habits of dirt and how 
to kill him. I am an experienced soaper 
and a fearless rubb. Therefore, you hire 
me.” 

“Have you ever cleaned with a Vac- 
uum?” she ask to know. 

My soul was exhausted to answer this 
peculiarity. 

“T never met him,” I acknowledge. 

“How could I hire servant girl not fa- 
miliar with this form of art?” she require 
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peevly. ‘Vacuum cleaning are most de- 
lightful sport of home life today. It are 
enjoyed even in the farthest suburbs of the 
Universe, and yet you ignore it!” 

““Ah, Mrs. Boss Lady,” I pledge with 
pathos, “do not fire me before hiring takes 
place! Try my sagacity. I shall learn to 
wrastle with this Vacuum you told about 
until you are proud to know me.” 

So she took me to store room and intro- 
duce me to Hon. Vacuum. 

The Hon. Vacuum that cleans, Mr. Edi- 
tor, are like an ingrowing garden hose. He 
can inhale forever without coughing out- 
wards. He area species of mechanical snake 
whose breath always travels toward his tail. 
To use him, following directions must be 
did: 

1—Screw tail of Hon. Vacuum to 
sprocket in wall. 

2—Button the electricity and see what 
happen. 

3—You will hear a sound. It will resem- 
ble moan of puppy cats aggravated by Win- 
ter blowing cyclones among ghosts. I can- 
not hear that Vacuum noise without feeling 
of lonesome poetry. 

4—Hon. Vacuum begin to act disturbed. 
That are sign he want to eat dust. 

5—Find some dust. Lead Hon. Vacuum 
to this and say, “Sick him!” Snorts! Hen. 
Dust will jump to nowhere while Hon. Vac- 
uum howell for more food. 


What are this Hon. Vacuum, anyhows? 
Hon. Dictionary Book say “Vacuum are 
Nothing.”” How could Mr. Danl Webster 
speak such untruth by his Dictionary? 
Vacuum cannot be Nothing and yet make 
so much noises. 

This intellectual Vacuum machinery re- 
semble ostriches in what they eat. He de- 
light to sip up tacks, needles, buttons and 
other hard groceries, He appreciate small 
wad of paper occasionally, but when I at- 
temp feed him entire newspaper he hold it 
firmly against his nose, but refeuse to go 
furthermore. I should like a photo of his 
digestion. 

Mrs. Bellus, who are a wonderfully house- 
kept lady, admire this Vacuum more than 
any of her relatives. 

“T hate Dust,” she proclaim to me. 

“Why should it?” I require. “Nearly all 
Earth are composed of this delicious powder. 
Mexico, Sahara Desert & Jersey City is 
built on dust and enjoys it continuously. 
Entire Italian army -fight to get Tripoli, 


which are nothing but dust inhabited by 
Mohammed.” 

“They are welcome to get it,” she snib. 
“With a regiment of Vacuum Cleaners led 
by Gen. Housekeeping I could wipe both 
armies off from Morocco and make it fit to 
sleep in.” 

I am shocked by her cleanliness. Yet I 
ask to know one question. 

“Mrs. Madam,” I reproach, “tell me this 
reply. When Hon. Vacuum supp up dust 
from this carpet, to where do it go to?” 

She indicate Heaven with her thumb. 

“Up there is grand blow-away hole which 
shoo it off,’’ she answer it. 

So I continue on absorbing hairpins, 
string and other germs through that succu- 
lent machinery. 


No lady I work for are equally balanced 
in their manias. Some are crazed about 
house-flies; cookery seem to make others 
continuously het-up; others seem to rever- 
berate with pain when mentioning clothes- 
starch. This Mrs. Hirem B. Bellus was 
especially hobbed on that Vacuum Cleanli- 
ness. She could forgive all other crimes. 
no matter if I brought in beefstake too much 
charcoaled around edges. It no matter if I 
too sluggish with my feet to answer door 
when it bells. It no matter if I make out- 
rageous beds or knock gentle glasswear in 
hard sink. She forgive. But she was de- 
liciously disgusted if Hon. Vacuum was not 
mourning & howelling all day long while 
Togo poke its nose around among rugs & 
other brick-brack. 

Her husband disagree from this. 

“Togo’s biscuits fill my teeth with hatred 
while his coffee show contemptible weak- 
ness,” Hon. Bellus dib for breakfast. 

“Perhapsly,” refute Hon. Mrs., “yet he 
are one of the best Vacuum Engineers I ever 
hired.” 

“T cannot eat a Vacuum,” reject that 
Husband-man, with hat-in-the-ring ex- 
pression. 

“T are not responsible for your anima! 
hungers,”’ corrode this Wife while she arose 
and gently order me to take Hon. Vacuum 
down cellar for vacate 2 coal-bins and a ash- 
barrel. 

I retained this situation of jobs for si: 
complete days’ work. All day long I go 
around house dragging hose like a fireman. 
I got that intelligent Vacuum so traine‘ 
that he could do tricks of extreme cuteness. 
He could coax shoe-buttons entirely across 
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room by his talented suction, and when they 
got up to his nose—gubble! They disappear 
to zero. He loved to catch flies by breath- 
ing then inwards; and once he attempt to 
withdraw Mrs. Bellus’ weak canary bird 
from cage. Which he not quite did, but too 
nearly. 

So I continue on practicing this suction- 
ary job; and I got so smart from it that I 
was preparing to request Hon. Mrs. for 
more wage of salary, when some unpleasant- 
ness explode. I sorry to tell you. 

Last Tuesday Hon. Mrs. Hirem B. Bellus 
come to me and say with gloves & hat: 

“T go for lunching at Aunt Maria Stewart 
whose great wealth includes asthma and 
make her disagreeable but necessary. Be 
faithful with your Vacuum while I are away. 

I promus her. 

“Grocer man will be here this p. m. for 
collect bill,’ she corrode with indignation 
peculiar to debts. ‘Here are 20$ bank- 
note for payment. I owe him 26$. Tell 
him to keep the change.” 

So she part off, leaving me that 20$ paper 
of extreme value. Mr. Editor, it make me 
nervus to be alone with great wealth. Sip- 
posing some burglary should come by win- 
dow? Sipposing my dishonest instinct 
should fly up and make me skip Canada with 
cash-money? 

Yet I was entirely faithful by that 20$. 
| took him and fold him to smallish wad, 
then I lay him carefully in crack of sofa 
where burglars could not see, yet I could 
not forget where was. Hon. Vacuum stood 
near purring softly while I done this. Who 
could expect what shall be? 

Mr & Hon. Vacuum continue our vacuous 
task, making kick-back of dust wherever 
was. I run him over rugs so oftenly that he 
pull holes from them. I make him sniff all 
cobble-webs from pictures & poke his nose 
into each corner where was. We was very 
friendly, me & Vacuum. 

I continue to vac. After Hon. Vacuum 
had sniffed off all wall paper, sideboard, 
etce., I remember how all upholsterish chairs 
& sofas must be cured of germs also, so I 
vacuate these velvet upholsters. I was 
doing very nicely, thank you, when, of sud- 
denly, I point nose of Hon. Vacuum to 
sofa where that 20$ bill was setting tightly. 
Yet no financial panics came to me until— 
O FRIGHTS!! That 20$ bill begin hopping 
toward Hon. Vacuum’s nose with hypnofied 
expression peculiar to birds when eaten by 
charming snakes! 


I make snatch for money—alast! I was 
too late in beginning. Hon. Bill make leap 
to nose of Hon. Vacuum—gollup! Down 
long, thin throat of this machinery that 
wealthy cash was swallowed. I try to 
choke him so he give it back,—but useless 
it was. That cash-paper had flipped into 
his interior digestion before Jack Robinson 
could say it. 

So I unbutton electricity and look down 
Hon. Vacuum with considerable angry tage. 
What had he did with my trustful money? 
O how my indignation jump up! How could 
this mechanical snake treat me so trickful 
after I had chaperoned him and fed him 
dust for several complete days? I shook him 
with grand cruelty in hopes to make him 
cough back that wealth of Mrs. Hirem B. 
Bellus. He remain entirely bulldoggish 
with that bill clasped somewheres inside. 

Then I remember how Mrs. Bellus had 
told me how trash suctioned away by Hon. 
Vacuum was blowed high-ward through 
hole in roof. Maybe I should catch that 
20$ yet before he got out! So with immedi- 
ate quickness I got top-ladder & clomb to 
roof where I dishcover hole. Yet it was en- 
tirely penniless. Now & occasionally slight 
spurt of dust blow from hole; sometimes 
one shoe-button would popp out from where 
Hon. Vacuum had kicked him. Yet that 
hole remain like a bursted bank, refusing to 
surrender money. 

Afar off in direction of Pennsylvania I 
could observe slight dusty expression of 
sky. I feel sure that was Mrs. Bellus’ 
money traveling West. 

Enjoying great discouragements I got 
down from that roofly seat and wrote follow- 
ing telegram to Mrs. Bellus before walking 
farewell: 


“Togo is resigned. Hon. Vacuum blow your 208. 
So sorry to say. The unexpected often happen, so 
you may get this money back, as I do not see how 
you ever can. When last seen it was going to Penn- 
sylvania where I shall be there to catch it if he fall 
down and send back by P. O. delivery.” 


When I wrote this telegram I pin him to 
kitchen door and walk rapidly away with 
expression of one going West and expecting 
to arrive there. And while travelling I 
think of one wise quotation: ‘Nature ab- 
hors a Vacuum.” I am agreeable to Nature 
in this. 


Hoping you are the same, 
Yours truly, 
Hashimura Togo. 
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The Black Turkey and 


Story and Illustrations 


‘os was once a poor black turkey 
who lived with her three children in 
a large and comfortable barnyard. 
Though the yard was comfortable and there 
was always plenty to eat there, she was very 
unhappy. Her husband, a handsome wild 
turkey, had gone off into the woods and 
never came back; and her cousins, the bronze 
turkeys, were proud, and treated her 
and her children with great contempt. 
At night, after her children were in bed, the 
poor turkey used to sit and cry and cry, 
because the other turkeys treated her so 
unkindly. 

At last she determined to take her chil- 
dren and go off into the woods to live. They 
all started out one morning very early, be- 
fore anyone on the farm was stirring. 
Under one wing the mother turkey carried 
a large towel she had found. Strong-Wing 
(her oldest child) carried a tin bucket to 
gather berries in; Triple-Toes had their 
night-clothes tied up in a bandanna hand- 
kerchief; and Speckle-Tail took along a 
piece of string, which might be useful for 
several things. 

As soon as they reached a safe, hidden 
place in the woods, the mother turkey made 
a tent with the towel, so that her children 
might have a cosy shelter. The young 
turkeys were delighted with their tent, and 
thought living in the woods and living on 
dried berries and beetles was great fun. 
The mother turkey did not think it was 
quite so much fun as they did, but still she 
was happy to be away from the haughty 
bronze turkeys. 

The turkey family lived there undiscov- 
ered for some time, and then one day old 
Guard, the farmyard dog, happened along 
that way. He was very much surprised 
to find a camp there in the woods, and to 
see the black turkey and her children liv- 
ing in it. 

“Hello!” he cried. “What does this 
mean? Why aren’t you keeping house at 
home in the comfortable barnyard where 
you belong?”’ 

The mother turkey began to cry. “In- 
deed,” said she, “I would be very glad to be 


living at home where there is a comfortable 
roost, and plenty to eat every night aid 
morning, but my proud cousins treat me so 
badly that I can bear it no longer.” She 
then told Guard the whole story of her 
woes; and as she talked the tears still rolled 
down her cheeks and dripped from the end 
of her yellow nose. 

Guard listened to her with interest, and 
when she had finished he said, ‘Indeed, it 
was a fortunate thing for you that you left 
the barnyard when you did, at any rate. 
Last Thursday was Thanksgiving Day, and 
about that time several of the fattest tur- 
keys disappeared from the yard—the three 
haughtiest bronze turkeys among them. 
No doubt if you had stayed at home you 
would have been carried off to market, too.” 
Guard then advised the turkey-hen to stay 
where she was for awhile; at least until 
Christmas was over; for that, too, was a 
time when turkeys always disappeared. 
Then, bidding her a friendly good-bye, he 
trotted on his way. 

The black turkey was much cheered by 
this visit from Guard and the news he had 
brought her. She determined to follow the 
advice he had given her, and stay there in 
the camp for at least a month longer. And 
it was but a few days after this that a very 
wonderful thing happened to the black 
turkey. Wandering through the woods 
with her children, in search of berries, she 
suddenly heard a sound in a tree above, and 
looking up she saw her husband sitting 
there. The wild turkey saw her at the same 
moment, and with a loud cry of joy flew 
down to meet her. The young turkeys 
looked on with surprise at this meeting of 
their parents. 

The wild turkey now explained to his 
wife how he had been caught that day he 
went to the woods, and had been carried 
away to a strange farm and kept a prisoner 
there. He had escaped only the day before. 

“But now we are done with barnyards,” 
said he. ‘We will live here in the woods 
and be wild turkeys.” 

And so they did, and they and their chil- 
dren were happy forever after. 
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Her Haughty Cousins 
by Katharine Pyle 


There was once a poor black turkey who 
was very unhappy .Her husband had gone to the 


woods One day and had never come back ,and her bronze- tears with ahandkerchief which she 
turkey cousins were very proud.and scorned her = her held in her wing . 
children. 


She used tositand cry at night after 
the children were in bed, wiping away her 


weet 


Atlast she grew so unhappy that she could bear She carried with her \ i 
itno ton er. She determined to take her children made a tent for the 
_ with her and go off into the wood to live . They thought that this was great fun. 


The farm watch-dog finds her 
and asks her what she is ang, Sgr so 


far From home.She explains . the dog says it wa The black turkey decides to 
fortunate she left when she did at any rate, because , stay onin the woods with her 
anksgiving came just afterward,and several children.One day, while walking there she sees 
turkeys disappeared at that time, the three haughtiest her own dear husband .They meet with jo 
bronze turkeys among others. and he tells her that for months he has beenkept 


a prisoner far away.After that they all live to- 
gether happily in 
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Wardrobe. 


EAR Mr. Editor: 
The gilding of the leaves and the 


sharp, fresh indescribable “some- 
thing” in the air which one instinctively 
senses as autumn, is bringing back from the 
shore and mountains ‘“‘ La Parisienne,” who 
is again taking her morning airing in 
Le Bois, looking as adorable and chic 
as ever in the smartest of smart little 
tailored suits. 

In my opinion the narrow, tight 
skirt will prevail for the tailored 
costume on the street. The more 
ample skirts may obtain for 
evening dresses. I say “may,” 
as the gay little Parisienne 
has ground down her street 
gown to such a fine point 
of perfection for showing 
her every line and move- 
ment, and for neatness 
and smartness, that « 
e it will be a far 
% before she 
dons it for the more 
frivolous swirl of a large 
skirt which, certainly I will 
admit, is more alluring to the 
““masses’’ of stout and ungrace- 
ful women, than these perfectly 
plain, almost boyish little cos- 
tumes. But “Fashion” is set 
by the young, and the graceful, 
and the slim, and no thought 
whatever is given to those 
“others.”” They must make use 
of their own common sense, not 
to be in the height of fashion, or 
must adapt it to their particular 
size and shape. 

I am sending to you some photo- 
graphs that show the exact “look” and 
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shape of the smart little women I saw + = 


A Monthly Department of Fashions and Patterns 


Latest’? from Paris 


The Chic Parisienne, Always Youthful in Her Street Costumes 


By Lady Duff Gordon (‘‘Lucile’’) 


yesterday getting their morning breath of 
fresh air in their favorite walk on the 
“Accacias,” where they go regularly every 
morning from ten until eleven. 
There is very little change in the “out- 
line” from the summer mode. — Panniers 
and draped effects are still the “note,” 
but I predict that the rage here for 
all that is Eastern—since the won- 
derful ‘Arabian Nights’ enter- 
tainment given in June by several 
women of /e monde chic—will surely 
make itself felt, and will greatly 
influence all the autumn fashions, 
and most of allin the tea gowns 
and evening dresses. _ I will 
send photographs of these 
to you next month, 


From Lucile 


A charming even- 
ing gown, while 
satin embroidered in 
black velvet. The 
black chiffon tunic 
is edged with whit 
marabou and en 
hanced by the belt 
of green satin and 
silver 

(No patterns ar 
sold for this model) 


These are my favorite gowns 

the most fascinating robes a woman 
wears. Even a plain woman can he 
alluring in them. 
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A Dainty Evening Gown From Lucile 
The top part of skirt is white cré pe de Chine with the bottom part of satin. The material is manufactured in 


this way and is not joined. It is draped up to the left side, the drapings held at the waist by a broad sash of a .: 
pale egg-blue satin tied in a large bow. One side of the corsage is fine lace edged with satin, and the other side a 
2 is crépe de Chine. 


(No patterns are sold for this mode!.) 
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,Her Wardrobe 


Stunning Street Costumes 
From Lucile 
This costume of pale Chinese yellow cloth is becoming 
only to a slender figure. It is outlined with moleskin 
fur and lined with faded periwinkle blue. The sash, 
which is the particularly novel feature of the gown, is 
of old Venetian brocade embroidered in silver, orange 
and brown leaves. One edge is bordered with dull 
periwinkle velvet and the other side with Venetian 
red. The blouse is of cobwebby lace which shows 
slightly over the belt in front. The stockings and shoes 
match the dress in shade, while the gloves are the color 
of the old lace. The hat of pale gray panne velvet is 
lined with periwinkle blue and bound with black. 
The aigrette is a new shade of dull purple. The enor- 
mous old-fashioned muff is of periwinkle velvet with 
moleskin 
(No patterns are sold for this model) 


A Handsome Reception Costume 
From Lucile 


This afternoon costume in dark blue and green striped 
velvet shows a curious manipulation of the.stripes. The 
ornaments in the front of the corsage, and at the side 
of the tunic are made of black. braid.with- tones of 
the darkest blue shaded to pale green silk. The collar 
and cuffs are of old embroidered cambric. The bright 
blue felt hat is bound with black satin ribbon. and 
trimmed with a pompon of shaded dark blue to green 
cut feathers. With this costume are worn shoes and 
gloves of the palest gray suede. The large muff is of 4 
skunk 
(No patterns are sold for this model) : 
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Simple Costumes For the Party 


No. 446—(Patterns in 8, 10 and 12 year sizes). Guimpe dress of 
a soft siik with shirred yoke and shirred oversleeves. Guimpe of 
net or lace. No. 447—(Patterns in 6, 8 and 10 year sizes). 
Kate Greenaway Frock with fichu and tucked vestee. Slightly 
puffed sleeves. No. 448—(Patlerns in 6, 8 and 10 year sises). 
Kate Greenaway dress with tucked skirt enhanced with embroidery. 
Fronts gathered into embroidered epauleties. No. 449—(Patterns 
in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes). Boy's blouse with sailor collar trimmed 
with braid to maich the belt. No. 450—(Patlerns in 4, 6 and 8 
year sizes). Prize winning design by Mrs. Dobson of boy's 
Norfolk suit made from striped shirting and trimmed with scarlet 
wash flannel. No. 451—(Patlerns in 12, 14 and 16 year sizes). 
Girl's coat, double breasted with four pockeis, and the fullness at 
the sides held by buttoned siraps. No. 452—(Pailerns in 12, 14 
and 16 year sizes). Simple dress of cashmere or challis with three- 
gored skirt and lap simulating overskiri in the front. Side fasten- 
tng on the waist and skirt. Long shoulder with the fullness of the 
sleeve gathered into a deep cuff of lace matching the collar. No. 453 
—(Patierns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes). Girl's coat with front and 
collar edged with fur. Skirt of the coat is plaiied in the back. 
No. 454—(Paiierns in 2, 4 and 6 year sizes). Girl's or boy's coai 
in cloth with fur or plush collar and cuffs. 


451 452 453 454 451 454 
Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Draped Effects Are the New Features 


No. 415.—A pretty model for a combination of chiffon end lace over a foundation 
of satin. The deep flounce is accordeon plaited. The lace on the corsage is 
softened by the veil of chiffon which is edged with either a garniture of rhinestones 
ora narrow lace. The girdle of the satin ends in a large bow in the back. No. 416. 
—One of the simplest models for the draped dancing frock. The flounce may be 
of the plain chiffon or the pompadour chiffon, or it may be fashioned from a soft 
silk. The slight drapings of the overskirt are caught with a garland of chiffon 
or satin rosebuds with a bow of ribbon—perhaps Nattier biue—matching the 
girdle. There is a plain bébé bodice of the chiffon piped with the ribbon. No. 
417.—An effective evening gown showing the combination of satin and lace or 
an embroidered fabric. The pointed overskirt is of the lace or embroidery. 
The corsage is also of the lace with drapings of the satin which are caught on the 
shoulder, displaying elbow sleceves of the lace. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666. 
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419 420 


and Wraps 


No. 418—Evening gown of a soft satin. The skirt is finished with a heavy lace 
and ts draped with black tulle ending in a bow in the back. The tulle drape is 
extended to the left shoulder where it is finished with a bow. A gold embroidered 
motif holds the drapings of the satin in the back. No. 419—A simply draped 
wrap of brocade with the low side fastening held by a fancy ornament. The 
collar is of skunk and the full kimono sleeves are finished with cuffs of the same 
fur. No. 420—A simple yet effective model! for a heavy silk wrap. The bottom 
is slightly gathered into a shaped piece of embroidery or of lace. The collar, 
pointed in the back, is of the embroidery or lace, matching the deep cuffs which 
jinish the kimono sleeves. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Costumes for the Fall and Winter 


No. 421.—Calling costume in the three-piece style with the dress shown on 
the right hand figure. The material may be broadcloth or velveteen. The 
front panel is of brocade which matches the vest, square collar and cuffs. 
The shaped skirt pieces of the coat are particularly becoming to the more 
mature figure. No. 422.—The suit for everyday in any desired cloth. 
The skirt is seven gored with an inverted plait in the back. The coat is 
lightened with revers and the straight part of the cuffs in corded silk match- 
ing the color of the cloth and embroidered in self-tone floss with touches 
of silver. The collar and upper cuff are of black, or a dark toned, velvet 
matching the suit. Three large silk buttons. No. 423.—Dress of the 
three-piece costume. The skirt is six-gored, opening at the left side. 
The yoke, collar and sleeve frill are of tulle. The second yoke is of chiffon 
matching the color of the suit and embroidered in silk of a deeper tone. 


The embroidery on the cloth is of a matching shade of silk. The girdle is of plain satin matching brocade. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Wardrobe of the Mid 


424 425 426-P 


dle-aged Woman 


No. 424—A pretty afternoon gown in woolen voile, silk or any desired ma- 
terial. The gown would be quite as good-looking without the soutache braid 
motifs in the front. The overskirt is edged with taffeta, matching in color the 
dress and carrying out the idea shown on the bodice. This bodice fastens on 
the left side and is trimmed with a yoke of cream lace and twisted braid olives. 
No. 425—Evening gown in charmeuse or one of the soft satins. The long 
overskirt is finished with scallops and slightly draped to display an inset of 
chiffon plaiting down the left side, which is held together by velvet bows and 
steel buckles. The bodice is of lace with a fichu of the satin and folds of 
chiffon. The lace sleeves are edged with a chiffon frill. Girdle of the satin. 
No. 426-P—An everyday gown of cashmere. The plainness of the skirt is 
broken by the pointed foot band and the tucked trimmings of shot taffeta with 
buttons covered with the cashmere. The tucked taffeta is arranged in surplice 


fashion on the bodice, displaying a yoke of lace. Tuckings of the taffeta forma deep cuff to the plain set-in sleeve. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 ol 
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427 


No. 426—Three-piece costume showing a combination of broadcloth and 
velvet, or lace, or satin, or brocade. The overskirt and blouse are of the 
velvet, etc. The deep foot band of cloth is attached to the upper velvet 
portion by metal buttons. The skirt portion of the coat partially covers 
the velvet portion of the skirt. The girdle of the waist is of the cloth, and 
the jacket is entirely of the cloth with a narrow collar of the velvet. No. 
427—This model may be fashioned from one material, cloth or satin, or 
from two, the skirt being of black satin with the jacket of royal blue broad- 
cloth. The back is particularly new. The sash is of black satin and the 
revers are embroidered in shades of blue and black. No. 428—A charm- 
ing gown for the hostess in chiffon and lace. The plaited chiffon flounces 
are finished with a narrower plaited flounce in a deeper shade. The 
jacket of white or black lace, or of pompadour chiffon, or of silk, is fin- 
ished at the waist by a chiffon sash of the two shades. The puffed under- 
sleeves of the chiffon are a new feature. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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429 430 431 
Frocks for the Afternoon Tea 


No. 420—This model may be developed in a soft silk quite as well as in lace. 
The sash of satin is cleverly draped at the back and across the front. It is 
used as a girdle finished in the back with a large bow. No. 430—A pretty 
model for the satin or cloth gown. The skirt is accordeon plaited with a yoke 
fitting smoothly over the hips, trimmed with embroidery. The bodice is 
simply draped in surplice fashion displaying a tulle yoke with tiny buttons. 
The sleeves are attached to the long kimono shoulder and are finished with 
plaited frills, matching the collar. There is a folded girdle of ribbon ending in 
a bow at one side. No. 431—An attractive costume which may be fashioned 
from satin, taffeta, velvet, or broadcloth. The skirt is slightly draped into 
an embroidered panel which matches the narrow revers and the belt in the 
back. The sleeve puffs and the chemisette are of cream chiffon. These 
sleeve puffs are gathered into a tucked cuff edged with a plaited frill. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
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Simple and Dainty Negligees for Christmas Gifts 


No. 436—Cap of net or a lingerie material with bows at the side and trimmed with lace. No. 437—Three-quarier 
negligee with flounces of lace or plaitings of the material headed with lace bands. No. 438—Quaint cap with 
shaped lace ruffle, longer in the back. No. 439—One-piece gown, lacing in the front and with the slight fullness 
held in at the Empire waist line. No. 440—Pretty cap of embroidered muslin with the fullness caught in the 
back. No. 441—Combing jacket with lace, or embroidered, collar and epaulettes, and fastened with bows of 
ribbon. No. 442—Well-cut petticoat, fastening on the left side. Can be used as easily for a plain skirt as one 
trimmed with lace. No. 443—Dainty cap of net with shaped lace frill and bow and roses of satin ribbon. 
No. 444—Simple negligee of silk or muslin with shirrings in the back, cutaway fronts and a soft ruffle of lac: 
which may be omitted. No. 445—Pretty lingerie skirt with puffing concealing the ribbon and deep lace or 
embroidery flounce. 


Directions for ordering patterns will be found on page 666 
664 
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A. Season of Plaits and Drapery 


By Carolyn Trowbridge Radnor-Lewis 


Associate Editor 


HERE has been during three or four 
seasons past a concerted endeavor 
by the manufacturers, and others 

interested in the great world of fashion and 
textiles, to bring about a change in styles 
which should make necessary, in costumes, 
a larger amount of material. Panniers 
were tried out the past spring, but the 
change was too radical and the effect, after 
the straight, narrow silhouette of the past 
two years, too bouffant to appeal to any 
but the very adventurous spirits who de- 
light'in a change of any sort. 

It was necessary to present the majority 
of serious women with a style sufficiently 
reasonable to convince them that a change 
was desirable. The medium was found in 
the plaits and drapery which distinguish the 
new costumes this season. 

Plaits immediately suggest fullness and 
more material. Yes; there is both in the 
new skirts, but so cleverly are the plaits 
adapted that the effect of the closely cling- 
ing, narrow skirt is preserved. The woman 
with the slender, youthful figure still ad- 
heres loyally to the narrow skirt, but those 
who for various reasons prefer and require 
fuller skirts can have them, and still be in 
style. 

These plaits may appear in the form of 
accordeon or machine plaits composing the 
entire skirt, or falling from a closely fitting 
yoke, but they are so narrow, so well re- 
strained by the tapes on the under side, that 
the circumference of the skirt is very lit- 
tle, if at all, increased. Again they appear 
as plaits flanking either side of the front 
and back panel, or forming the front and 
hack panels. In their mildest form they 
are introduced in the front side seams at the 
bottom of the skirt, or across the sides and 
back, and are known as “kick” plaits. As 
they need not necessarily be of the material 
or the color of the skirt, they offer numerous 
suggestions for the remodeling of the skirt 
of yesteryear. In whichever form they may 
be applied they add so little to the width of 
the skirt that only the scantiest of petti- 
coats can be worn. To be perfectly satis- 
‘actory, these petticoats should be carefully 
cored, should fasten on the left seam and 


should be finished with a deep hem at the 
bottom. 

In the heavier materials of the tailor- 
made suits plaits can be used to better ad- 
vantage than drapery, and, therefore, are 
found on many of the new suits. This does 
not mean that they have quite ousted from 
favor the plain skirt of two-piece construc- 
tion; this is still highly favored in the rough, 
woolly materials of which so many of the 
new walking suits are made. The rough 
fabrics with the bouclé and other irregular 
surfaces are more in demand than the 
smooth-faced cloths, except for the more 
dressy suit. 

The surprise achieved at many of the 
French openings was the appearance of 
short coats, but longer coats will be worn, 
nevertheless. There are practical and com- 
fortable ideas developed in the high military 
collar and the revers, which may be but- 
toned snugly to the neck when desired. 
The sleeves of the well-tailored coat are 
long, and are set into the regulation arm- 
hole flatly, very much as is the sleeve of a 
man’s coat, and may be finished with a cuff, 
either of the material or of velvet or ben- 
galine, or merely trimmed with buttons at 
the wrist. 

Another fancy exploited by the French 
designers which has a distinctly practical 
application is the combination of a skirt of 
one material, plain or striped, with a jacket 
of a contrasting one. The combination 
may also include one of color as well as of 
material. 

For the dressy tailored costume the 
three-piece idea is generally the most satis- 
factory, as it supplies a good-looking gown 
for luncheons, teas, etc. Chiffon and lace are 
generously combined with the material of 
the suit—velvet, striped, embossed, figured 
or plain, broadcloth, velours or plush—to 
give the desired dressy touches. If the 
gown is not advisable, the waist comple- 
menting the skirt should be enhanced with 
the chiffon and lace, with the inevitable 
touch of fur, for fur is sure to find its way 
onto every type of costume in the wardrobe. 
It is even shown in narrow stripes on 
lingerie blouses. The skirts of these more 
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elaborate tailored suits are sometimes 
slightly draped, and the effect is charming. 

The draped skirts are, likewise, the. fea- 
ture of many of the afternoon gowns. In 
the softer fabrics, such as the supple silks 
and chiffon, drapery is not so difficult to 
manage; but unless one is experienced it 
would not be wise to undertake it without 
a good pattern. For these fascinating in- 
terior frocks there are exquisitely beautiful 
fabrics in corded silks, brocaded taffetas, 
moirés, and uncut velvets. 

One of the most noticeable changes in 
the waist of gowns lies in the sleeves. The 
kimono sleeves have not, by any means, 
passed from favor. They are too generally 
becoming to lose caste altogether, but they 
are compelled to share their popularity with 
other newer effects. There is a remnant of 
them in the long shoulder seam, which has 
very much the effect of the kimono shoul- 
der. The most popular of the new sleeves 
are of the kimono shape at the top, and 
taper to a narrow point at the wrist, with 
the fullness from the elbow to the wrist so 
cleverly restrained by buttons that the 
effect is that of a deep cuff. Other sleeves 
with the low shoulder seam have the fullness 
gathered into a deep cuff, while in still 
others the fullness falls to the wrist, where 
it is gathered into a narrow band, often 
finished with a frill. The enlarged arm- 
hole is another device fashion is showing 
with the new sleeves, and the regulation 
armhole, into which the sleeve is set flatly, 
is again used. 

One of the pretti-. 
est and daintiest 


simple yet effective means of freshening 
an old waist. 

For the more elaborate afternoon frocks, 
and for evening gowns, lace is used in pro- 
fusion. The entire gown is often of lace, 
or the flounces, wide and narrow, may be 
of the lace, or again the drapery. Some- 
times the coat is of lace; on other models the 
jacket effects of pompadour and striped 
silks are combined with plaited flounces of 
lace or-chiffon. Plaited flounces of chiffon 
with supple draperies or tunics, either of 
chiffon or a soft silky fabric, make charming 
evening dresses, and are quite ‘within the 


. province of the novice. Sheer, diaphanous 


stuffs embroidéred in shimmering: beads 
require only clever draping to make them 
stylish evening gowns. 

The big, comfortable topcoats, fashiotied 
from the shaggy, woolly cloths of various 
kinds, with a generous amount of roomy 
pockets and a warm muffler collar, compete 
for favor with the gracefully draped limou- 
sine garments (as they are called to distin- 
guish them from the more severe street 
coats) of velours, velvet, plush, and other 
soft, pliable fabrics. In still andther class 
we find the evening wraps of stunning bro- 
caded materials, heavy ribbed silks, subtly 
colored cloths, and the many varieties of 
velvet and velours. ~The great majority of 
these cloaks are draped, with wide kimono 
sleeves, or sleeve openings formed from the 
drapings, and big, comfortable fur collars, or 
perhaps flat collars of the material. Allur- 
ing and becoming they most certainly are. 

Any further infor- 


mation regarding 


methods of trimming 
the new waists, both 
the separate blouse 
and the bodice of the 
gown, is with the 
chemisette and sleeve 
puffs, which have 
been borrowed from 
the styles affected by 
Napoleon I. They 
are fashioned from 
fine antique embroid- 
ery orvery sheer linen 
enhanced with real 
Valenciennes lace 
and trimmed with 
tiny white buttons. 
As they can be ap- 
plied to almost any 
blouse, they are a 


How to Order Patterns 


We supply patterns for all the costumes shown. 
These patterns are furnished in the four standard 
sizes (34, 36, 38, 40 inch bust measurement and 
23, 25,27, 29 inch waist measurement) as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, 25 cents 
each, postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket 
patterns, 15 cents each, postpaid. Al! 
children’s costumes 15 cents each. 

All standard size patterns previously pub- 
lished can now be had at these prices. We 
also supply patterns cut lo your own meas- 
urements for all costumes shown. (Measurement 
blanks will be sent upon request.) The prices 
of these patterns are as follows: 

Complete costume patterns, $3.00 each, 
postpaid. Skirt or waist or jacket pat- 
terns, $1.50 each, postpaid. 

Please order all patterns by number. Send 
remittance with order and state size desired. 

Pattern Department 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 
381 Fourth Avenue New York City 


the new styles will 
be cheerfully given 
if a letter, inclosing 
stamp, is directed to 
Mrs. Carolyn Trow- 
bridge Radnor- 
Lewis, Associate 
Editor, Goop Hovse- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, 
381 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 

“Goop Hovsr- 
KEEPING STYLES, 4 
catalogue of the au- 
tumn and winter pa'- 
terns, printed in 
ors, will be sent, on 
receipt of ten cents. 
Address same 
above. 
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The wistaria motif used as a wall decoration and on the window curtain. The color scheme may be carried 
out in @ light mauve and pale gray-green, which would be cheerful and restful for a bedroom. Stencil No. 231 
can be used for the frieze and the curtain 


Stenciling bya NewProcess 


1 Simplified and Inexpensive Method and Choice Designs for Christmas 
Gifts and Home Decoration 


By Albert Hencke 


The author of this article is a painter and illustrator of large experience, and a craft worker as well, his 
Stencil Designs having met with acceptance in expensive homes and public buildings in New York City 


Directions for ordering stencils and outfits will be found on page 669 


ROM palace ‘to cottage stenciling is 
used for interior decoration. It may 
appear in its simplest form on table 

runner or sofa pillow, or in the wider field 
of wall decoration. There is no reason why 
any housewife may not attempt the ambi- 
tious task of decorating her walls with as 
good results as the professional decorator, 
provided she selects artistic designs and 
understands the application of color. 

In order to make it possible for the ama- 
‘eur to get these results, I have perfected an 
atomizer with which the color is applied by 


spraying, rather than by the laborious 
method of using brushes. By this new 
method the color reaches the most minute 
detail of an intricate design without the 
stiffness of the usual stenciled design, and 
the work can be accomplished in half the 
time. Oil color can be sprayed on the finest 
silk and transparent hangings, as well as 
on Russian crash and burlap, the color com- 
bining perfectly with the fabric without any 
likelihood of running. The results on rough 
plastered walls are quite as satisfactory. 
Only about half the amount of color used 
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with the brush method is required with the 
spraying process, as a very light applica- 
tion gives the best results. A highly pleasing 
effect on buckram or bookcloth can be ob- 
tained after the design has been applied, 

and the 
color is still 
wet, by 
rubbing off 
carefully 


Stenciling by a New Process 


which held the liquid to be sprayed in order 
to attach the screw top of my color bottle. 
Any three or four ounce bottle with screw 
top can be used and these can be obtained 
at drug stores. Generally three or four 
bottles would be used for a design, one for 
each color, so it would be advisable to use a 
size that can be easily duplicated. 
I had a tinsmith pierce a 


the color. A new, 


method 


the surplus color until the 
texture of the cloth shows 
through. A design treated 
in this way does not obtrude 
itself upon you and 


gives the wallsa | 


quiet dignity. 
When more than he 
one color is used in a 
design I tack friskets 
(which are the pieces 
cut out when I cut 
the stencil) over the 
openings in the de- 
sign where the color 
isnot desired. In this 
way I can sometimes 
get a desired high 
light by keeping the 
color from a certain 
spot in the design. 


. hole in the center of the screw 


Two drawings of the atomizer used to spray 
easy, and practical 


top and insert 

the tube, sol- dering it in posi- 

tion so that when the color 

bottle was screwed on, the tube rested with- 

in a half inch from 

| the bottom of the 

ad any, | bottle. A piece of tin 

| Was attached to keep 

the tube and bottle 

top ina rigid position, 
which is essential. 

A very important 
part of the atomizer 
is the needle attached 
to and extending 
slightly above the 
tube in front, as 
shown in the dia- 
gram. This needle, 


_ or very fine wire, is 
a> for the purpose ol 


If you have any 
difficulty in making }~—— 
your stencils of linen, 
paper, or any thin 
material, adhere to 


dividing the flow o/ 
color into small par- 
ticles. The. atomizer 
thus arranged will 
throw a-dustlike 


the fabric you are 
coloring, apply rub- 
ber cement. The 
particles of rubber remaining when the sten- 
cil is removed can be taken off by rubbing 
with a piece of bread after the color is dry. 
It is advisable to protect the surface sur- 
rounding the stencil with newspapers fas- 
tened with thumbtacks so that none of the 
color may be sprayed upon it. 

The simplicity of the atomizer may be 
judged from the description of one I made 
for myself. I procured from a druggist a 
tin sprayer, such as is used to spray poison 
for killing insects, and removed the tank 


No. 222—Tulip design for table runner or pillow. 
Stencil for three colors, 8x 9 inches, 45 cents postpaid 


spray.a. distance of 
six feet, lifting oil 
color with ease.’ 

In spraying oil color ordinary artist’s tube 
color may be used. Mix the color with a 
palette knife on a sheet of glass to the tone 
required; then add a small quantity of pale 
Japandryer. Whereit is desired to reduce the 
tone, zinc or silver-white ground in oil is prei- 
erable. This may be bought in tins already 
prepared. I use benzine as a medium so that 
the color will lift easily through the tube. To 
make thecolor more waterproof in order that 
your material will stand washing, add two 
ounces of acetic acid to every pint of benzine. 
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Albert 


Mix and shake your color well before 


Hencke 669 


excellent outfit of this description can be 


le. using. You will need about two-thirds furnished. It consists of brush, nine tubes 
ew benzine and one-third color to make the of paint and full directions. The outfit will 
ed mixture lift readily through the tube. be sent postpaid for $1.50. With these care- 
pur An excellent water medium may be ob- _ fully selected nine tubes of different colors, 
for tained by using pale shellac 5 ounces, all the various shades may be produced by 
ea borax 1 ounce, water 1 quart. Digest at mixing the colors according to directions. 
near the boiling point, then strain. Add In ordering an outfit, please state clearly 
your water color or aniline to give the de- which of the outfits is desired. The stencils 
sired tones. Then add sufficient water to in oil paper are sold according to the prices 
spray. This formula also will make a _ given below each design in this article, and 
mixture that is waterproof. For ordinary are sent postpaid in mailing tubes. It is 
purposes a small quantity of glue mixed advisable to shellac both sides of the stencil 
with dry or water color will answer. before using, if the stencil is to be used more 
After finishing the design on small than a few times. It is impossible to shellac 
articles, other than wall decorations, press- them before mailing, as they could not be 
ing will be necessary. This is easily accom- sent in mailing tubes. When stenciling 
~ plished by sprinkling the article with French with the brush, care should be taken to use 
OSI- chalk and pressing it with a hot iron. the up-and-down stroke, NOT the cross 
lor The atomizer, with a bottle and full movement which will tear the stencil. 
ith- directions, will be sent postpaid for $1.25. Stencils torn by careless handling cannot 
om The bottle furnished is a standard size be replaced. When more than one size of 
the which may be obtained at any drug store. a stencil is desired, kindly designate the size. 
tin Additional bottles for extra colors are, In ordering state clearly the number of 
eep therefore, easily obtainable. The atomizer, the stencil desired. All communications 
ttle together with nine tubes of colors and di- — should be addressed, with proper remittance, 
lon, rections, will be sent postpaid for $2.00. to the HANnpicrAFT DEPARTMENT; Goop 
. For those who prefer to use a brush in HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth 
ant the old way, instead of the atomizer, an Avenue, New York City. 
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that No. 223—Narcissus frieze arranged in panels. ty ‘aie als : fa pillow 
two box cover. The stencil is cut for three colors, ook by 
gine 18 inches. Price, ™© - 60 cents, postpaid 
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No, 224 

No. 224.—The s piderwork design (at top 
of page) for a pillow cover or box cover, 
with oblong outline sides showing gra) 
blocks. Stencil cut in two colors, measur- 
ing 18 by 18 inches, 50 cents, postpaid. 
No. 225.—A water lily motif (at side of 
page) for Russian crash hangings which 
will brighten up rooms where mission 
furniture is used. The design is di- 
vided into three verlical sections. Stencil 
cut for two colors, 41 by 13 inches, 60 
cents, postpaid, 

No. 226.—A graceful bluebell design 
(small lower cut) for a handkerchief or 
other case. Stencil cut for two colors, 
534 by 10 inches, 30 cents, postpaid. 
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d No. 227 4 
‘top No. 227 (Design at the top of the page).—A clematis design which 

wer, may be used on a portitre, screen or sofa pillow. The stencil is cut for 

erat) two colors, green and any desired color for the flower, and measures 

te 36 by 16 inches. The price of this stencil is 60 cents, postpaid. % 
aid. No. 228 (Design at the side).—This morning-glory design is charm- : 

le of ing for a scrim curtain. The stencil is cut for two colors,-green and 

hich any desired color for the flower, pink, lavender, or yellow. The crown 

SLON and the running border are cut in two separate stencils. The stencil 

dd “i for the two colors of the border mcasures 11 by 2% inches and costs 

enctt 30 cents, postpaid. The stencil in two colors for the crown measures : 
5, 60 7 by 5 inches and costs 30 cents, postpaid. 

sign No. 225 (Design at the bottom of the page).—The water-lily motif 

ef or shown in design 225 for the portiére is reproduced separately in this 

lors, drawing. This design may be used as decoration for box covers, sofa 


Fy pillows, or table runners. The stencil is cut for two colors and meas- 
iene ures 634 by 7% inches. It costs 25 cents, post paid. 
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No. 230 


No. 232 


No. 232 (Design at the top of the page).—The japonica con- 
ventionalized makes an appropriate design for a hanging, « 
frieze, a table runner, sofa pillow, or scarf end. The stencil i; 
cul in two sizes and in two colors to be worked out in a dar! 
gray for the leaves and stems, and the japonica red for th 
flowers. The small sizé stencil measuring 21 by 9 inches, 
costs 50 cents for the pair; the large size for the frieze measurin 
5% by 20 inches, costs 60 cents for the pair, postpaid. 


No. 230 (Design at the side of the page).—A Colonial desig) 
showing flower basket banked with flowers and long ribbo; 
hanger. This design is appropriate for a window curtain « 

screen. The stencil is cut in two colors measuring 131% by 5) - 
inches, and costs 45 cents, postpaid. 


No. 231 (Design at the bottom of the page).—This wistari 
panel effect is charming in a gray and dark gray-green, as we: 
as in the wistaria purple and a dark gray-green. As the de- 
sign varies in each panel the stencil is given for the pair and 
measures 30 by 20 inches for each panel. The stencil cut / 
two colors costs $1.25 per pair, postpaid. 
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The Servants Club 


Mrs. Champ Clark’s Brilliant Conception of a National Association for 
Bringing Together the Worker and Her (or His) Vocation 


A description of the Congressional Women’s Club, of which the Servants’ Club is in 
some degree an offshoot, will appear in the December Good Housekeeping Magazine. 


HE name Servants’ Club was sug- 

i gested to my mind by an incident 
that took place in Kansas City, Mis- 

souri, in October, 1911. Mr. E. D. Phillips, 
the superintendent of the Manual Training 
School, and an alumnus of the Missouri 
State University, at Columbia, introduced 
me as “the wife of that great servant of the 
people, Champ Clark, and a fellow student 
of my own,” and then, having addressed 
the students, I was requested to sign my 
name in a register and give my occupation. 
Playfully I signed myself “ A Servant’s Wife.” 
I was a charter member of the Congressional 
Club in Washington and was made a. vice- 
president over my earnest protest. I re- 


signed from office at least a dozen times, but 
the club would not accept my resignation. 

Then commenced one of the most trying 
experiences of my life. Everybody all over 
the country, so it seemed to me, whenever 
they were in doubt or distress, appealed to 
me for aid, comfort, or redress. The Con- 
gressional Club was inadequate for such 
responsibilities, and the Servants’ Club ex- 
panded, from the necessities of the case 
which confronted and bid fair to overwhelm 
me, for I am a firm believer in co-operation, 
and that in the multitude of counsel there 
is wisdom. 


Character and Purpose of the Servants’ Club 


NEW club, thoroughly original in its 

purpose and extraordinary in its 
scope, has been formed in Washington, 
D. C. Though it has for its name the 
Servants’ Club, it is not, as one would nat- 
urally suppose, an organization of domestic 
workers. Its members include men and 
women of wealth and attainment whose 
highest aim in life is to serve humanity. 
The organization is practically the outcome 
of one woman’s personality, that of Mrs. 
Champ Clark, wife of the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and the ideals 
ior the club are those that Mrs. Clark has 
developed for herself in her long career as 
the helpmate of a prominent politician. 

Since childhood Mrs. Clark has distin- 
guished herself for her kind deeds and the 
inspiration she has given to others. She has 
been both original and practical—charac- 
teristics that seldom are found in one indi- 
vidual. Moreover, she possesses excep- 
tional versatility. 

When Mrs. Clark, who before her mar- 
riage was Genevieve Bennett, left the Uni- 
versity of Missouri, where she pursued her 
college course, one of her professors said of 
her: “Miss Bennett possesses the most 
brilliant personality of any of my students.” 


She distinguished herself in-literature, elo- 
cution, and music. 

Mrs. Clark’s greatest gift, however, is her 
understanding heart. She comprehends 
the purposes and desires of those who come 
to her, and is a real friend in need to all 
whom she is able to help. She believes that 
all work, whether domestic, commercial or 
professional, may be made ennobling if the 
worker has as an incentive the desire to 
serve others to the best of his ability. 
Eligibility for membership in this new club 
requires a vocation and a wish to use it for 
the betterment of humanity rather than 
for material ends. This does not mean that 
material reward will be lacking; it probably 
will be increased, since the individual’s 
work, with higher motives, will be of greater 
value. 

Assisting Mrs. Clark in organizing the 
Servants’ Club are Thomas Nelson Page, 
Mrs. Robert Wycliffe, Mrs. John Hays 
Hammond, Wayne MacVeagh, and Miss 
Francis Stockwell. Among the prominent 
men and women who are in sympathy with 
the movement are Andrew Carnegie, Mr. 
and Mrs. Perry Belmont, Mr. and Mrs. Seth 
Low, Col. and Mrs. John Temple Graves, 
and Mrs. John B. Henderson. 
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Copyright 1912 by Edmonston, Washington, D. C. Lower Photo by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. ©, 


Mrs. Champ Clark, who conceived and is rapidly bringing to success the Servants’ Club, 
an organization with altruistic aims. In the smaller picture her daughter is with Mrs. Clark 
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The club is to have a self-perpetuating 
board of directors consisting of twenty of 


the nation’s greatest men and women, who 


will represent every branch of human activ- 
ity for the benefit and uplift of humanity. 
The President of the United States is the 
head. director, or, in the language of the 
club; the ‘‘chef.’’” The Vice-President of the 
United“ States ranks next, as “head waiter.” 
William Dean. Howells is under considera- 
tion to “fill the position of “dean of litera- 
ture”; - Editor Henry Watterson of the 
Louisville: ‘Courier-Journal will, be known 

s “head journalist”; and these, with the 
remains directors, will rank as “ waiters.’ 
It will be the duty. of the board of directors 
to look after the management of the club 
and increase its usefulness insevery possible 
way. Upon the death or résignation of a 
director the vacancy will be filled by election 
from votes of the remaining members of the 
board. It is reckoned-of highest distinction 
to be enrolled upon the board of directors 
and to be an officeholder in the club. 

Equal ‘suffrage, civics, education, socicl- 
ogy, philanthropy, arts and sciences, all have 
their special committees, which will en- 
deavor to serve humanity by promoting 
universal interest in these subjects. The 
committee on domestic arts promises to fill 
a long-crying need. The aim of this com- 
mittee is to raise the standard of domestic 
work. It will seek to induce refined young 
girls to attain skill in the home crafts as a 
means of livelihood rather than to seek 
positions in factories, department stores 
and offices. The committee goes further 
than this, in providing channels by which 
skilled work of this nature may bring proper 
remuneration. 

This, as well as many other phases of the 
work of the Servants’ Club, has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated in the Honey Shuck 
Club, in Bowling Green, Missouri, Mrs. 
Clark’s old home, and she cites many in- 
stances of financial success that have come 
to Bowling Green girls who have used some 
branch of domestic art as a means of 
support. 

“We found a way to solve the help 
question in Bowling Green,” said Mrs. 
Clark in talking about this-portion of the 
Servants’ Club program. “We could not 
depend upon outside help, so we taught our 
children to become proficient in housework 
and started a pleasant rivalry among them, 
each child aiming to outdo the other in 


fine cooking, laundering, sewing, etc. Why, 
when Genevieve was twelve years old 
she cooked and served a dinner fit for a 
king! 

“Girls who wished to make a living from 
their domestic art,” continued Mrs. Clark, 

“found ready sales for their skilled work, 
and those girls who have gone to other cities 
have been highly successful as domestic 
specialists, such as makers of perfect shirt- 
waists, as hand laundresses, as fine bread-. 
makers, and the like.” 

The Servants’ Club is undenominational 
and all clergymen are eligible for ee pF 
ship; there may be spiritual “servants” 
well as material. 

A large clubhouse is to be erected in 
Washington where all “servants” may 
meet on equal terms, there being no dis- 
tinction of class between members. Snob- 
bishness is recognized for what it is, and the 
club’s leaders think that the morals and 
manners of the so-called “smart set”’ will be 
improved, unconsciously, if each one does 
something for other people. 

Frequent feasts are to be given when the 
clubhouse is completed, and the “chef,” 
“head waiter,” and “waiters,” the board of 
directors, will literally serve the good and 
faithful “‘servants,” who have served well 
in their turn in smaller spheres. 

Many of the ladies in the Congressional 
set in Washington are members of this new 
club, especially the wives of the ex-members 
of Congress who have had long experience 
in the social limelight of the capital city, 
and to whom the Congressional Women’s 
Club, despite its many interests, seems 
now a mere kindergarten. Miss Genevieve 
Clark, the attractive young daughter of the 
club’s originator, is actively interested, and 
her broad views on vital subjects have in- 
fluenced many of her school friends to be- 
come eligible for membership by being a 
“servant” to those less fortunate. 

The fees for membership are about the 
same as in the Congressional Women’s 
Club—an initiation fee of ten dollars, and 
annual dues of twenty-five dollars. The 
fees may be worked out in various ways by 
members of limited means, without detri- 
ment to their standing in the club. Char- 
acter and ability are considered of far more 
importance than money, and the moneyed 
members are using their wealth not for self- 
ish diversion, but to establish the good 
purposes of the club. 
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Personal Talks 


with Wives 


Words of Counsel and Cheer, for the 
Perplexed and the Anxious 
By 


Virginia Terhune Van de Water 


Mrs. Van de Water welcomes letters, which should 
be addressed to her in care of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MaGazinE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. Corre- 
spondents desiring personal replies are requested 
to inclose a self-addressed, stamped envelope. 


Father’s Fault 


: A LETTER I have received has set me 


to thinking so seriously that I have 

decided to talk the matter over with 
other wives as well as with the writer. I 
hope she will see this article, for, as she did 
not send me her address, I cannot reply to 
her by mail. She writes as follows: 


One of the most difficult problems that I have had 
to face is to decide as to what I shall say to my 
children about their father’s faults. I have a son 
and two daughters. My husband loves his children, 
of course, and yet I know he does not care for them 
as much as I do, for a father can’t. But he does so 
many little things to humor them and please them 
that they sometimes seem to care for him more 
than they do for me. Yet he is not always truthful, 
and sometimes, when with friends of his, he drinks 
more than he should. It seems to me that it would 
be right for the children to know of these failings 
of his, for if they know only one side of his character, 
may it not be that the time will come when he will 
have more influence over them than I have? He 
often takes the other side from me when we are 
talking, and unless I tell the children that he is not 
as good as he seems, I am afraid they will get to 
taking sides with him. And that would not be fair 
to me. I feel that to keep my boy’s and girls’ love 
I ought to talk plainly to them about their father. 
I wish for some advice on this subject. 

Petersburg, Virginia. Devoted Mother. 


I hope I may be pardoned if I say that 
the woman who wrote the above is in need 
of advice. When I was a child and learning 
to do “examples” in arithmetic—we used 
slates in those days—I would often “begin 
wrong” by making a mistake in the first 
part of the problem before me. I had a way 
of trying to alter it by rubbing out certain 
figures which I knew were incorrect. One 
after another they would be erased and 
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others put in their places, and the result was 
a blurred and smeared mass that was almost 
impossible to decipher. Then the wise 
teacher would produce a clean, wet sponge 
and hand it to me with a bit of sage advice: 

“Wipe it all off, dear, and begin it over 
again, starting in the right way.” 

That bit of counsel I would pass on to 
“Devoted Mother.” She made a mistake 
in the beginning of her problem. The error 
was in not starting with the correct ideas 
concerning wifely and motherly duties. She 
owes a duty, of course, to her children, but 
that does not mean that she owes none to 
her husband. Other “devoted mothers” 
are sometimes guilty of forgetting their 
marital obligations in their absorption in 
the maternal side of their natures. 

In facing any problem it is a safe rule to 
reverse conditions and put oneself in the 
place ‘of the other person. Let the wife 
suppose, for a moment, that it was she who 
was not always truthful, or who had a 
weakness of which she was—or should be— 
ashamed, and yet who loved her son and 
daughters in spite of these faults. Would 
she consider it fair for her husband to call 
these sins to the attention of the youngsters? 
(I would like to say right here that unless 
the children saw the sins themselves, and 
spoke of them first, the average father 
would not mention them.) Would she not 
feel that he was taking an unjust advantage 
in prejudicing her boy and girls against her ? 

Our correspondent’s premises are a! 
wrong. She says: “I feel that to keep my 
boy’s and girls’ love I ought to talk plainly 
to them about their father.” How will that 
keep their love? Young people have clear 
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sight and will love better the woman who 
bears bravely and cheerfully all that is laid 
upon her. If a wife can, without becoming 
party to her husband’s wrong-doings, keep 
these sins from his children’s knowledge, 
it is her duty to do so. What right has she 
to darken their lives by taking her sons and 
daughters into confidence with regard to 
the transgressions of the man whom she 
chose. from all the world to be her husband 
and their father? Surely the fault is not 
theirs. -If she made a mistake, let her bear 
the consequences of it uncomplainingly and 
scorn to give way to the weak desire for 
sympathy or the still weaker emotion of 
self-pity. 

“But,” some wife may ask, “what will 
her children think of her when they do learn 
the truth from some other source?” Just 
vhat one lad thought when, at twenty- 
me, he learned that his father, who had 
ust died, had been unfaithful to his mother. 
He learned, also, that for ten years the wife 
had known the truth but had not, by look 
or word, let her sons suspect it. 

“Until now,” said the young man, “I did 
not know how great and fine a woman could 
be. I feel that I can never be grateful 
enough to my mother for keeping our home 
bright and happy in spite of her own disap- 
pointment; for giving to us, her sons, mem- 
ories of an unclouded childhood instead of 
weakly marring our happiness by telling 
us the unnecessary truth. She knew that 
our father would never let us know of his 
sin, and she determined that she, as well 
as he, could be silent.” 


How Not to Keep a Child’s Love 


So, to tell one’s children of the father’s 
‘ailings is not to keep their love. I said as 
much one day to another wife. 

“Yet,” she protested, “if my husband 
were a gambler, and I kept dumb on the 
subject, would not my boys think some day 
that I had condoned the fault?” 

Why should they? Again, look at the 
other side. If she, the wife, had a habit of 
cheating, would the husband seem to ap- 
prove of it if he did not tell his children that 
she was not to be trusted? And what if 
the young people saw the father’s fault for 
themselves, and spoke of it to the mother? 
Well, that is another story. And yet, even 
then, the wife’s course is plain. She should, 
i{ it were an actual sin of which the children 
spoke, acknowledge it gently and regretfully, 


reminding them that this was but one sin 
and that the father possessed many virtues. 
She could say also that it was a source of 
unhappiness to her, but that she loved the 
sinner even while she hated the sin, and that 
she hoped yet to help him overcome this 
failing. And she could say that, as there 
are such things as hereditary taints, the 
sons and daughters of the weak victim of 
a fault should be on their guard never to 
indulge in the evil which she and they dep- 
recated. Above all, she should teach them 
to look for the good in the parent, rather 
than for the wrong. 

Our correspondent speaks of the possi- 
bility that her children may learn to care 
more for their father than for her. That is 
not likely if she does her duty by him as well 
as by them, for then they will not feel the 
need for “taking sides” against either 


parent. I know that some husbands do - 


dispute a mother’s authority, in which case 
the wife confronts a difficult and painful 
condition of affairs. But, as it takes two 
to quarrel, she can always try to change 
the subject or maintain silence when danger- 
ous topics are introduced. 

Of course there are varying types of 
silence. Some of them speak more loudly 
and vehemently than would actual speech. 
Such are to be avoided. But if a husband 
makes an assertion to which one cannot 
agree, one need not challenge it,—always 
supposing no matter of principle is involved. 
And a man who loves his children will hardly 
advance harmful and morally destructive 
theories in their presence. If he does, a 
gentle protest from the mother, followed 
by a silence that does not denote anger, 
will be much more convincing to the young 
people than would a heated altercation. 

And if, after all, the children do not love 
the mother so much as they do the father 
with all his faults, she need not feel that she 
is a failure. She has but to hold fast to her 
love for them, and to what she knows is 
right, and, above all, to the knowledge that 
they respect her as they could not had she 
complained to them of her hus band. 

“T cannot forgive my mother for telling 
me of my father’s sin,”’ said one daughter. 
“Had she not done so, I would not have 
suspected it.” 

In all this talk we have said little about 
the truth that the wife was a wife before she 
was a mother. The fact that she has chil- 
dren does not relieve her of a fraction of her 
responsibility as a wife, nor lessen the so- 
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lemnity of the vow she made to honor her 
husband. If that vow is binding in one 
particular, it is binding in all, and in telling 
her children of their father’s wrong-doings 
a wife is dishonoring her husband, and, 
incidentally, herself. 

So I would say to “Devoted Mother” 
that, after all, it is better to lose a child’s 
love than a child’s respect, and the one is 
seldom permanent unless accompanied by 
the other. 


Relatives-in-Law and Trouble 


One wife has sent to me a sage bit of 
advice which I think may interest young 
wives. She says: 


One of the first problems a newly married woman 
has to cope with is her relations with her husband’s 
family. A mistake here is likely to lead to misunder- 
standings which no future tact can quite -efface. 
A bride is too prone to expect criticism and to be 
continually on the defensive. I know how it was in 
my own case. My husband’s mother made a re- 
mark in all innocence which I foolishly construed 
as a slur on my behavior. I involved the man, his 
mother and, finally, his father in a most unpleasant 
and totally unnecessary disagreement. It interfered 
with the happiness of our life at that time, and it 
was several years before my mother-in-law and 
I could treat each other naturally and cordially. 
It is a wise rule for a wife never to put her husband 
in a position where he has to side with her against 
his own mother. 

And there is another point on which emphasis 
should be laid. That is that a woman should be 
reticent with regard to the affairs of her family- 
in-law. A man is sure to tell his wife facts with 
regard to his people’s finances and private disagree- 
ments. When she repeats them to her friends, or 
even to her own family, she is making a great 
mistake and one which she may have cause bitterly 
to regret. Won’t you write something on the sub- 


ject of the much-abused mother-in-law? She is 
not always as bad as she is supposed to be. 
Connecticut. Mrs. W. 


The second letter which lies before me 
touches upon relatives-in-law in a different 
spirit. I copy it, that my readers may 
ponder it. Perhaps they, too,may have 
something to say that will throw some light 
on a much talked-of relationship. 


I, with other readers of Goop HousEKEEPING 
MacazineE, have thought much on the subject of 
the postponement of motherhood. But I have 
thought, too, about the matter of one’s relatives- 
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in-law, for the two subjects are more closely con- 
nected than, perhaps, you appreciate. 

While children are, in many circumstances, great 
blessings, there are times when one should be glad 
she has none. My own case illustrates this truth. 
lama young married woman. I was one of a family 
of six, and at an early age had to earn my own 
living, and was deprived of pleasures that my 
friends enjoyed. At twenty I married and, like 
many others I suppose, I thought I was stepping 
into Paradise; but, instead, I found I was just at 
the beginning of my troubles. 

My husband took me to live with his mother. I 
highly respected her at that time, but today I despise 
her. As my husband was her only child she did 
not wish him to marry, and, instead of making 
things pleasant for me, she made things as disagree- 
able as she could. She meddled with my private 
affairs, and on the sly she would go to my husband 
with things that concerned me alone. She criticized 
my dress, and I refused to alter my costumes to 
suit her. I had bought my clothes before I was 
married, and they were my own to do with as I 
pleased. I have been married over three years and 
I thank God that I have no children. 

My mother-in-law has a very large house, and 
I wanted to furnish my own room. There were in 
the house three spare bedrooms—large ones— 
that were used only when there was company. Yet 
I had only one small room. Do other wives that 
read this think that this was fair to me? And if 
my mother-in-law had a daughter, would she be 
willing to have her treated as I have been treated? 
I am never consulted on anything that is being 
done, nor is my advice asked on anything that is 
bought for the house. But, as we live on a farm, 
I am obliged to work very hard. 

The thing that irritates me most of all is that my 
husband’s mother will find fault with me in his 
presence, and he will not defend me, but will let 
her say anything she wishes, although he seems to 
be very fond of me and I love him dearly. I cannot 
understand why he allows matters to stand as they 
are. 

Now, under: these circumstances, what kind of 
a life do you think a child would lead in a home 
like this? If I ever have daughters I will advise 
them never to live with a mother-in-law. If they: 
have to support one, let it be in another home, for 
under no circumstances should they have the same 
roof cover husband’s mother and the wife. Let 
us hear more on this subject, please. Write some- 
thing in the new department about it. Touch upon 
the subject of a husband’s duty. Is it not to protect 
his wife? Above all, do write something about 
a poor wife’s relations with her husband’s relatives. 

Vermont Farmer’s Wife. 


Space will not allow me to comply with 
my correspondents’ suggestions this month, 
but I shall hope to write later on the subject 
of what one woman calls “the in-laws.” 
Meanwhile I shall be glad to receive letters 
on this subject from other wives. 
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Healthful Substitutes for Home Study 


The Needs of Our Languishing Girl Prisoners in the Old-Fashioned 
High Schools 


By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


Tilustrated by Frank Leyendecker 


The health of the high school girl—who constitutes one of the loveliest and most 
precious of our national assets—is a subject very close to the heart of Dr. 
Hutchinson. And how he does lambast the old ‘‘ cultural ’’ idea of education! 


E fixed idea of the old and unhappy 
education is that everything that 

the girl tends to do of herself is 
cither frivolous or downright mischievous, 
and if she be given an hour to herself, she 
will use it only to get into mischief. There- 
fore every. minute of her time must be kept 
occupied by improving and elevating tasks, 
and as she can not possibly be shut up in 
the schoolroom and personally stupidified 
more than five or six hours a day the 
vreatest of plagues that the Lord did not 
send into Egypt, Home Study, was devised. 
This ingenious invention of the Devil 
kills two birds with one stone. It effectu- 
ally prevents the young girl from forming 
any tastes or habits of reading, painting, 
drawing, music or handicraft of her own, 
and it also automatically renders impossi- 
ble her taking part in the social life and 
activities, except on Friday or Saturday 
evenings. And even this tiny loophole is 
usually closed by teachers imbued with the 
true spirit of culture, who set an extra long 
lesson for Friday afternoon, or require a 
stated amount of collateral reading on Satur- 
day morning to hang like a sword of Dam- 
ocles over the head of any unfortunate 
kitten who wants to frolic on Friday night. 
It seems utterly impossible to get it 
through the head of the curriculum- 
makers that the main purpose and only 
possible achievement of education is to 
teach a method, not to stock up for life 
with matter or information. Let a girl be 
taught how to use books, what libraries are 
for, and how to test every work of pen, 
brush or pencil by the one great, supreme 
touchstone, “‘Is it true to life?” and she is 
educated in the highest sense of the term. 
To endeavor to cram her tender mind 
with all the information, dates and statis- 
tics, ’ologies and ’isms, rules and precepts 
that she is ever going to need in her future 
life is as absurd as it is impossible. Yet it is 


the aim and object of the high school today. 
The impression is carefully inculcated that 
the real intellectual life of the girl will close 
when she leaves school, and that the rest of 
her life’s journey will be through a howling 
intellectual desert, in which she will be 
absolutely dependent for her supply of the 
water of life upon the amount which she has 
stored away in reservoirs in her own inte- 
rior, like a camel. 

Why not, in place of cramming her mind 
laboriously and painfully with quarts upon 
gallons of things every person of culture 
ought to know, set her to studying the life 
about her for herself, under intelligent and 
skilled supervision? There never was an 
age of greater cultural value than the pres- 
ent one. The only superiority of past ages 
and dead languages is that they happened 
so long ago that nobody can correct you if 
you make mistakes in teaching them and 
that your pupils have to take your word, or 
that of some stupid text-book, for it, without 
possibility of appeal to the supreme court 
of things as they are. Hence they are easy 
to teach, hard to learn, and any carpenter 
can fit them to a curriculum. No wonder 
they are popular with pedagogs of the type 
whose minds are filled with dead languages 
and undying prejudices. Their sole prac- 
tical utility consists in training some ten 
per cent. of their victims to earn a useless 
living by teaching them to the next genera- 
tion. 

Suppose, instead of ’ologies and ’isms out 
of juiceless text-books, the school hours of 
our growing girl should be based upon excur- 
sions to the wonders and works of God and 
man most accessible in the neighborhood. 
A factory, a courthouse, a senate chamber, 
a city council-room, a hospital, a jail, will, 
any one of them, furnish abundant material 
for a first-class course of study for a week, 
or even for, a month. 

A factory would be the best place to begin 
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because something real is being done there, 
a wholesome antidote to the incessant 
“words, words, words” of the schoolroom. 

Besides, it is the most perfect and fas- 
cinating miniature world, a microcosm of 
the whole social order. All sciences can be 
studied there alive, from chemistry and 
physics to sociology and finance, the high, 
the middle and the low, from hygiene to 
criminology. 

Some girls would be most keenly inter- 
ested in the product, the sources and kinds 
of raw material, its handling and molding, 
the wonderful series of changes it under- 
goes before their eyes from raw lumps or 
crude fiber into glittering tool or shining web. 

Others would be more attracted by the 
workers, whether they expected later them- 
selves to join in their labors or to profit by 
them. They would study the source of the 
supply, the ages, sexes and nationalities 
engaged, the hours and kinds of work, and 
the wages paid; the wonderful interplay of 
human machine and iron machine; the 
changes undergone by the human raw mate- 
rial of the industry from age to age and 
grade to grade, the increasing dexterity and 
skill and improving wage and position to 
correspond; the steadily growing pallor 
from long hours in. dust and fume and foul 
air, the narrowing chest and gnarling fingers 
from the tyranny of the bench or the loom, 
the fading hair and sinking temple, the 
pride of good workmanship, until, finally, 
at thirty-five, forty-five or fifty the finished 
product is ready to be boxed for shipment 
to God’s acre, or for the scrap heap. 

It is, of course, a sad pity to squander 
time on the study of such vulgar and sordid 
trivialities as these and neglect Trajan and 
the Angevin kings and Queen Elizabeth, 
but if we could thereby get some groping 
idea of why strikes happen, and what eleven 
hours’ labor a day, from candlelight to 
lamplight, really means, never getting 
really rested for years at a stretch, and 
knowing every time you wake in the chill, 
gray dawn that the pace will surely get you 
sooner or later,—it might not be wholly 
wasted, even from a pedagogic point of view. 

Next in real educational value would 
come a hospital, or an orphans’ home, or a 
Board of Health laboratory. Women were 
not only the first priests, but the first doctors, 
and they are coming into their own again. 
Not a week, scarcely a day, will pass in 
their future life, as guardians of the home, 
that a simple, practical, working knowledge 
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of how to care for the sick and to ward off 
disease will not prove useful. 

Let me train the mothers and the maiden 
aunts of the coming generation and I care 
not who trains the doctors or nurses. 

Then would come visits to city council- 
meetings and state legislatures and jails 
and courts and asylums, to see what kinds 
of people are found in each, how much alike 
they look and how they act and react upon 
one another and who is most to blame; 
what society is doing for its derelicts and 
misfits, how stupidly and wastefully and 
whither taxes go. The girls probably will 
be voters themselves, one of these days, and 
certainly taxpayers. They have a right to 
see and to know. 


The Victims of “Culture” 


Of which school would you prefer your 
daughter, or your future wife, or the mother 
of your grandchildren to be a graduate? 
The great wholesome, joyous University of 
All Outdoors, or the stuffy, owlish, Female 
Academy of All Indoors to which the yearly 
maiden tribute of our modern Babylon is 
now consigned? 

The motto of our All Indoor Education 
is “ Make a scholar or spoil a girl,”’ or, with 
apologies to Tennyson, 


That girls may rise on stepping-stones 
Of ruined health to nobler things. 


Culture is the last remnant of monasti- 
cism. No wonder it and girlhood are per- 
petually at odds. You cannot possibly 
make a healthy, happy, easy-to-look-at 
girl into a scholar, or a person of culture, 
and Heaven forbid that anybody should 
try! If you should succeed it would be at 
the expense of something of infinitely more 
value than any amount of scholarship. 
Leave the chilly classic shades of the temple 
of Minerva, the dark and sunless shadows 
of the Rhodesian grove, as a refuge and a 
retreat to the unsalable remnants upon the 
bargain-counter of life, who take naturally 
to this intellectual lace embroidery and 
scholastic painting in oils, but don’t sacri- 
fice real girls upon any such barren and 
profitless altar. 

Keep a girl healthy and growing and ask- 
ing “Why?” and help her to answer her 
own questions. That would be real teach- 
ing, education that is worth while. Within 
a decade or two the priests of the religion of 
the future, the doctor and the teacher, are 
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Of which school would you prefer your daughter or your future wife to be a graduate: the 
great, wholesome, joyous University of All Outdoors, or the stuffy, 
owlish Female Academy of All Indoors? 
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going to get together and give this sort of 
training to the rising generation and leave 
the monk and the scholar and the form- 
alist out of it altogether. 

Children should be taught nothing except 
how to find out for themselves what they 
really want to know. To stock a girl’s 
mind in advance with all the “education” 
that she will need during the remainder of 
her natural life is as absurd as it is impossi- 
ble, but give her a method by which she can 
find out for herself everything that she 
needs and wants to know about each situ- 
ation in which she finds herself, each new 
problem.as.it confronts her, and you have 
put into her hand a weapon with which she 
will give a good account of herself in every 
battle with’ circumstance. 

Even under the present provisioning-for- 
a-long-voyage system of education home 
study is utterly unnecessary if the time in 
the schoolroom be intelligently utilized. It 
has long been the claim of intelligent edu- 
cators that no child needs a longer time to 
commit a lesson than a class does to recite 
it. Such, however, was the timidity of 
principals and the abject worship of tradi- 
tion in the schoolroom, that it was only 
just recently that the claim could be put to 
a practical test. 

One of our large Eastern high schools de- 
termined to find out whether home study 
could not be done away with, and to that 
end added about half an hour to the school 
day, and then divided the time allotted to 
each study into two periods of equal length, 
one of which was used for recitation and the 
other for preparing the lessons for the next 
day. At the period of preparation the 
teachers were present and actively assisted 
the children in learning their lessons, which 
is their proper- function, answering ques- 
tions and explaining any difficulties which 
might arise. The scheme worked like a 
charm; the pupils learned the value of con- 
centration and derived the great encourage- 
ment which comes from the habit of always 
succeeding, because with the intelligent and 
sympathetic assistance of the teacher at 
the right point,—taking care, of course, not 
to encourage the students to avoid difficul- 
ties instead of solving them for themselves, 
—there would be no lesson that they 
“couldn’t get.” 

The pupils, having their late afternoons 
and evenings and holidays clear for outdoor 
play and healthful amusements, were kept 
fresher and more vigorous and more keenly 
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interested, and the unanimous testimony 
of teachers, parents and pupils was that the 
work was not only more easily done, but 
better done than ever before, as was proved 
to the satisfaction of even the most peda- 
gogically minded by the fact that better 
percentages were obtained in the final 
examination and fewer failed to pass. 

Home study is particularly injurious, be- 
cause if the poor youngsters have to go to 
school all day the evening is the only time 
they have to learn something. All their 
daylight hours are taken up and absorbed 
in “stupidification.”’ 


The Girl’s Need of Social Life 


Another natural and wholesome instinct 
of the young girl, which the school must 
frankly recognize, and not only give right- 
of-way to, but encourage, is the social 
instinct, the desire for comradeship, com- 
panionship and 2 “good time.’’ Success 
in this field of her activities will mean 
more for her happiness, for her health and 
for her morals than all the ’ologies and 
’isms combined. It is vastly more impor- 
tant to your daughter’s happiness and real 
success in life that she should know how 
to dress beautifully and in good taste, 
to converse easily and vivaciously and 
sympathetically, for that is the real charm 
of conversation, than to demonstrate the 
binomial theorem, to remember the logical 
philologic consequences of ‘“‘ad, ante, con, 
tn, inter, ob, post, pre, sub and super,” ot to 
explain the precise indebtedness of the 
Bard of Avon to pre-existing documents for 
the story of the “Merchant of Venice.” 
No amount of scholarship or culture should 
be allowed for a moment to interfere with 
the real business of that slip of magic and 
music and moonshine which we call a girl, 
and that is to grow up, and have a “real 
good time” in the process. 

There was a shrewd modicum of good 
sense, with all its extremes and absurdities, 
in that quaint, old-fashioned engine of edu- 
cation, the “finishing school.” Dress, de- 
portment and good manners are not merely 
the luxuries of the rich nor frivolous up- 
holsterings and fripperies, but the natural 
heritage of all, and valuable qualifications 
for success in life in every imaginable field 
and station. Even the old “dame” schools 
and “hedge” schools of an earlier day knew 
better than to neglect this most important 
field, as their laconic announcements of 
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term-fees indicated: “Teaching sixpence 
per week, manners twopence extra.” A 
courteous, graceful bearing, a pleasing ad- 
dress and modest self-possession under all 
circumstances is a diploma which displays it- 
self, without needing to be framed and glazed, 
and which will be recognized everywhere. 

Not only should plenty of both time and 
strength be allowed for the happy young- 
sters to enjoy themselves at parties, dances, 
picnics and excursions of all sorts, but it 
would be a perfectly legitimate tax upon 
the school-rates to provide for the expense 
of at least one entertainment a week in the 
assembly-room of the school building and 
two or three larger receptions or dances, say 
at the beginning of the school year, at the 
Christmas vacation, at Easter and at the 
close, in place of our absurdly pompous and 
provincial, Commencement Exercises. 

If this sacred white elephant must be 
maintained, with its paralyzed and gasping 
graduates on the platform and perspiring 
and admiring families in the audience, its 
agonies of shopping and sewing and fitting, 
its carriages and music and flowers paid for 
out of slender wallets and hard earned 
pocket money, it ought by all means to be 
endowed and subsidized. So much for a 
pretty white dress for each girl, and good 
black suit for every boy; so much for music, 
for flowers, for the reception to families and 
friends, for the supper and dance for the 
class. It’s all a part of their social educa- 
tion, of their necessary training for life. 
Then the orations, the blue-ribboned di- 
plomas, the proud salutatory and moving 
valedictory could be painlessly extinguished. 

If this were done many of the perplexing 
difficulties connected with Greek letter 
fraternities and other like social organiza- 
tions within the high school would be 
solved. Indeed, the objectionable features 
of these organizations are due almost solely 
to the utter lack of provision for the gratifi- 
cation of the social and gregarious instincts 
of the young by the authorities of the 
school. Nothing would better promote 
true democracy and insure our young people 
standing sturdily upon their own feet, 
forming their own standards of propriety 
and behavior, and above all enable them to 
judge clearly and coolly and wisely, with 
the certainty born of abundant opportuni- 
ties for selection from a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, in their final choice of a part- 
ner for life. Make the social circle large 
enough, the intercourse open and free 


enough, and the better elements, the higher 
standards, will inevitably dominate. 

Indeed, if we weed out, as we are just 
beginning to do, a small percentage of de- 
fectives, degenerates, perverts and moral 
imbeciles, who may be found in all ranks of 
society, three-fourths of the imagined dan- 
gers of “promiscuous gatherings” are wiped 
out. Ninety per cent. of all children are 
naturally courteous and clean-minded and 
well-behaved, and some of the worst com- 
pany your child can possibly meet will be 
found in the most expensive schools and the 
most exclusive circles. 

After all is said and done, there is no 
aristocracy higher than the aristocracy of 
the daily bath, and those refinements of 
dress and of toilet, of scrupulous care of the 
hair, the finger nails, the teeth, which are 
the passport to the esteem, admiration and 
company of our fellows, are just as benefi- 
cial to health and comfort, and as conducive 
to self-respect and clean living as they are 
to beauty, attractiveness of appearance, 
and social acceptability. The school should 
undertake to guide and control and help 
the social life and aspirations of boys and 
girls just as carefully and sympathetically 
as it does their mental ones. 

Upon this side of their duty the schools 
are waking up nobly of recent years. Not 
only are games and folk dances, both indoor 
and outdoor, being taught as part of the 
curriculum, in spite of the mewing protests 
of the unnecessarily good, but the school- 
house is deliberately being made the center of 
the social life, of the community. Classrooms 
and domestic science rooms are planned 
so that the one can be used for dancing or 
games in the evening by groups of the 
pupils, chaperoned by their mothers, and 
the other to provide light and simple re- 
freshments. 

As that kindest and most sympathetic 
seer into the heart of youth, Jane Addams, 
has declared again and again, the problem of 
not merely the happiness, but the moral 
and the social health of the boys and girls of 
this generation, depends chiefly upon sup- 
plying them both with wholesome, happy, 
well-guarded, but otherwise unrestrained, 
social intercourse, social enjoyments- and 
mutual social life. Dances and pageants 
and triumphant celebrations of the birth- 
days and great dates in a nation’s life were 
the chief methods of the education of the 
race, long before the schoolhouse or any- 
thing approaching it ever was dreamed of. 
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The articles in this department, one and all, are 
from the pen of Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, formerly Chief 
of the Bureau of Chemistry, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, who writes for this magazine 
exclusively. 

Dr. Wiley cordially welcomes questions from our 
readers, concerning the many phases of the great prob- 
lem of Pure Food, and its corollaries of sanitation 
and health. Persons seeking personal replies should 
send postage. Address 


to by Harris Ewing, Washington, D. 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Bureau of Food, 


DR. HARVEY W. WILEY, 


Sanitation and Health 
1120 Woodward Building, Washington, D. C. 


How the Gentle Oyster Becomes Dangerous 
The ‘‘R”’ Does Not Always Reform It, as the Facts Go to Show 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


Raw oysters may be dangerous at any and all times of the year. The danger from sewage 
pollution is very great, the denials of local health boards to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Investigators from the United States Bureau of Chemistry traced seventeen cases of typhoid 
fever among persons attending a single banquet in the autumn of 1911, to oysters gathered 
from sewage-tainted beds in Jamaica Bay, Long Island, N. Y. Read this article, ex- 
amine the ‘striking illustrations made from photographs accompanying it, and then make 
sure where your oysters come from before eating them, especially when they are raw. 


LTHOUGH September and October 
both contain the letter “r,”’ they are 
not months in which the oyster can 

be regarded as in its prime. I already have 
called attention to the danger of pollution 
of the early oyster, due to the crowding at 
the seashore, which is becoming greater and 
greater as the summers wear on. 
September and October are usually 
months of very low fresh water, and when 
the streams are low the percentage of con- 
tamination is vastly increased. The early 
fall brings the autumnal rains and freshets, 
thus increasing the total volume of water 
without increasing the gross percentage of 
contamination, and even diminishing the 
actual percentage of contamination after 
the first freshets have passed out. 
November, therefore, may be regarded as 
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the first real oyster month, and the menu 
of Thanksgiving Day is apt to contain the 
oyster as one of its attractive items. Not 
only is this the case along the shore, where 
the oysters are brought in every day from 
their beds, but under the improved methods 
of packing and transportation practically 
the whole country has access to the deli- 
cious bivalve. 

The dangers attending the eating of 
oysters are due mainly to the serious con- 
tamination from sewage that threatens 
many oyster beds, and to a less degree to 
the contamination and deterioration taking 
place during handling. The addition of 
water to oysters, during floating in the shell, 
canning, or during retailing, as when they 
are soaked after shucking, constitutes an- 
other debasement of quality. 
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. Without fault on the part of the oyster- 
men, who often are merely the victims of 
changed conditions, it was found by the 
United States Bureau of Chemistry that 
the contamination of many of the localities 
from fecal matter, or human excrement, was 
a serious menace, notably New York Har- 
bor, Chesapeake Bay: and the Potomac, 
Boston Harbor and Narragansett Bay, 
R. I. These investigations were under the 
direction of Dr. W. D. Bigelow and Dr. G. 
W. Stiles, bacteriologist. The growth of 
communities, the pouring of industrial and 
domestic wastes into running streams and 
bays, the increase in summer colonies, the 
establishment of manufactories, the waste 
dumped over from the oyster boats them- 
selves, all serve to increase this danger. 


Sterilized Filth for the Poor 


The most remarkable contribution to the 


discussion of this subject is that made by’ 


Prof. W. T. Sedgwick, of the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology. In a paper on 
“Shellfish and the Public Health” this 
representative of one of our most highly 
rated technical schools maintained that the 
food supply must be conserved and that we 
could not afford to waste sewage-contami- 
nated oysters; that certain high-priced 
oysters might be certified as safe to eat on 
the shell; only the well-to-do could afford 
such (sic), while oysters which were from 
sewer-contaminated waters should be sold 
to those who could not afford clean food, 
but who could thoroughly sterilize it by 
cooking. He professed himself ready to eat 
oysters that were full of colon bacilli, or to 
drink milk containing cow dung, provided 
they were well sterilized. Dirty food must 
be utilized where food is scarce, this author- 
ity concludes. At least we must accord to 
the learned professor the strength of his 
convictions, thus carrying out to the ulti- 
mate logical conclusion the evasive policy 
pursued by the Board of Food and Drug 
Inspection. 

Prof. Sedgwick is the scientific incarna- 
tion of that too common spirit which says 
that anything is good enough for a poor 
man. Just sterilize filth and give it to the 
poor. 

The scientific promotion of sewage-con- 
taminated food, leaving it to the handlef, 
the hotel keeper, and the poor who cannot 
afford clean food (a humanitarian doctrine 


that!) to sterilize the same properly, remem- 
bering that the consumer often would not 
know whether he were getting certified 
oysters or not, would appear to be a policy 
as injurious to the oyster trade as to the 
public health in the long run. 

What is to be done? In the first place, 
the sewage-disposal plants of localities 
where oysters beds are located must be 
conducted with the utmost care that sani- 
tary science can suggest, and conditions 
waiched with the greatest vigilance. Near 
great cities like New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore and Washington, all of 
them oyster centers, perhaps not even in 
this way can contamination be entirely 
avoided. In such cases the oysters must be 
removed to clean waters, and thus in from 
three to six weeks they will free themselves 
from all kinds of contamination. 

Apart from this fundamental difficulty it 
is found that changes in trade practices will 
correct many of the threatening evils. 
Floating, shipping in contact with ice and 
soaking are among the chief enemies to the 
healthfulness and deliciousness of the 
oyster, aside from the contamination de- 
scribed. 


Fleating or “ Drinking’? Oysters 


As if the danger of contamination which 
the oyster is exposed to in certain localities 
were not enough, it has been a very common 
custom among those who deal in oysters to 
harvest them from their natural beds and 
then bring them into brackish water, or 
water containing less salt than that in 
which they grew. It is a well-known prin- 
ciple that if a porous membrane separate 
a salt solution from one of fresh water large 
quantities of the fresh water will enter the 
salt solution and smaller quantities of the 
salt solution will enter the fresh water. 
This interchange will continue until the 
amount of salt in the original waters has 
become the same. 

A simple experiment which anyone can 
perform is to fill a bladder with salt water, 
tie it so that it is water-tight, and place the 
bladder full of salt water in a basin of fresh 
water. The contents of the bladder will 
soon begin to swell, and it will presently 
reach the bursting point. The oyster rep- 
resents the same principle. Having its 
stomach and tissues full of salt water, when 
brought near the shore and put in water 
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that is less salt it Am oyster float at South Norwalk, Conn., showing how to be had; a new 
will immediately the bivalves are “‘ floated” in the brackish water under the 
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turned into nice fat ones (an adulteration, claims Dr. Wiley) ed, and down from 


apparently fatten. 
In a course of a 
few hours the svelte and fragile figure of 
the oyster will swell to rotund proportions. 
The consumer naturally thinks he is getting 
a large, fat oyster, when in point of fact he 
is getting a somewhat emaciated oyster, 
vastly extended with brackish and usually 
contaminated water. 


Why the Oysters “Floated Happily Ever 
Afterward” 


Shellfish taken from polluted or insani- 
tary beds must not be sold in interstate 
commerce: so the United States Board of 
Food and Drug Inspection decreed on Octo- 
ber 15, 1909. By the same desision it was 
forbidden to pack oysters in insanitary 
ways, to float or “drink” them in water so 
fresh as to impair their quality or so much 
polluted as to render them unhealthful, or to 
ship them in contact with ice in a manner to 
adulterate them with water. 

Fair enough, would you say? It took 
until May 14 of the following spring for the 
interests involved to get the floating clause 
so modified as to rob it of nearly all of its 
value to the consumer. 

The secretary of agriculture was informed 
by influential persons that new evidence was 


is described in this article 


New Jersey came 
the state’s attor- 
ney, one United States senator, a commit- 
tee appointed by the governor, a chemist 
from the state Board of Health, a biologist 
frem the state experiment station, a state 
shellfish commissioner, with some one hun- 
dred oystermen from different places. The 
hardships occasioned by the prohibition of 
floating were set forth, the same old argu- 
ments were rehashed, the need of cleansing 
the oysters by allowing them to drink was 
urged, the possibility, if not the probability, 
of floating the oysters in clean water was 
discussed, the fact that some oysters were 
too salty was set forth; and all the time 
brains and money and experimental science 
employed for the protection of the public 
health in the long investigation went for 
nought. 

Decision 121, signed, however, by only 
two members of the board, Messrs. Dunlap 
and McCabe (I declined to sign this conces- 
sion to the unholy), came forth, stating that 
it was not improper to “drink” oysters in 
water of a saline content equal to that in 
which oysters will grow to maturity. 

If, however, “oysters are floated in water 
of less saline content (admittedly fraudulent 
and dangerous) . . . the packages contain- 
ing such oysters must be very clearly and 
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: Upper end of a creek at Patchogue, Long Island, N. Y., 
legibly labeled in the mouth of which oysters were floated. Note stables ho aff Che til 
and houses along the banks from which polluted water Pte Ol the shipment 

drains into the stream 


‘Floated Oysters,’ 
otherwise they will 
be considered 
adulterated.” Thus reads Decision 121. 

The growers were warned, in the docu- 
ment, against the grave dangers arising 
from floating oysters in polluted or com- 
paratively fresh waters! First it is implied 
that a practice is not right, then the trade 
is told that if it does this objectionable 
thing it must state the fact on the labels 
(which the consumers seldom see, oysters 
not being served extensively in shipping 
packages); then the dangers of the per- 
mitted practice are set forth. This occur- 
rence is of interest not only in itself, but also 
because it is typical of a succession of farces 
which have appeared on the stage of the 
Bureau of Chemistry during the last four or 
five years. 

And so the oysters “floated happily ever 
afterward,” as they say in the fairy tales; 
only this is a true story. And this is the 
administration of a pure food law by those 
entrusted with the public health! 


A Tale of Oysters Purified as if by Magic 


Once upon a time (late in the year 1910, 
to be exact), a shipment of oysters started 
on a long journey from the state of New 
Jersey to the state of California. It was a 


hard trip for an oyster at the best, and as a- 


precaution a sam- 


was taken for ex- 
amination. It 
proved to be swarming with bacteria of the 
fecal type, and the California authorities 
were warned to fall upon the shipment upon 
its arrival, the expectation being that such 
material would be considerably the worse for 
wear upon arrival. A microscopic examina- 
tion made of the travelers at the other end of 
the line, however, showed them to be abso- 
lutely sterile; they had started out grossly 
contaminated and arrived pure beyond com- 
pare. An iced sample shipped back to 
Washington showed none of the bacteria it 
had started with. 

Great confusion developed in the camp 
of the bacteriologists. Was it possible that 
they did not know the famous colon bacillus 
when they saw him? Were they slandering 
the defenseless oyster and tracking him 
3,000 miles on a false charge? Bacteria do 
not climb out of a can and run away; they 
stick to their habitat under the most dis- 
couraging conditions; they can suspend 
animation like an Indian yogi, and if given 
the slightest encouragement resume activi- 
ties, leaving the rabbit far behind as a 
multiplier. 

What had become of them? An inspec- 
tion of the locality from which they hailed 
revealed the fact that a smelter was empty- 
ing its waste into the waters thereabout, 
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and in a moment 
of inspiration an 
examination was 
made for copper. The proud bacteriologist 
soon was able to display to his skeptical 
friends a board bearing a phalanx of six- 
penny nails all handsomely coated with 
the copper removed from a few oysters! 
Whereupon, as the Referee Board was at 
ithat time still brooding in silence over the 
abstruse problem of the advisability of add- 
ing a known poison like copper sulphate to 
foods, and the bacteria had all passed 
peacefully away, there was no charge 
against the oysters and they were given 
a clean bill of health despite their shady 
past! 

Who says that two wrongs don’t make 
a right? In this case they canceled out 
perfectly. These oysters meet Professor 
Sedgwick’s requirements in every way— 
fecal contamination made harmless by an 
antiseptic and vigorous germicide. It is 
simply a choice of means: shall I die of 
copper or colon? 


Do Contaminated Oysters Carry Typhoid 
Infection? 


Though all admit the danger in sewage- 
contaminated foods, there has been some 
controversy as to the possibility of typhoid 
infection from this source. A banquet held 
at Goshen, New York, in October, 1911, at 
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Oyster float at Bayshore, Long Island, N. Y., amid sur- 
roundings that are typical but far from ideal 


which some 160 
persons were pres- 
ent, was followed 
by such a general epidemic of diarrhea and 
typhoid that a thorough investigation was 
deemed advisable. By circular letters, 
personal interviews, a detailed investiga- 
tion of the oysters served and the exclusion 
of all other possible sources of infection, 
such as water, milk, celery, etc., a perfectly 
clear case of infection was established against 
the Rockaway oysters from Jamaica Bay, 
L. L., served on the half shell at this dinner. 
Into this bay millions of gallons of sewage 
are dumped daily. 

Out of 160 guests, all but nine of whom 
ate oysters (these nine were not ill) eighty- 
three were taken with acute diarrhea soon 
afterward, and seventeen cases of typhoid 
and one death were reported. Responsi- 
bility was further fixed by the fact that one 
unfortunate who came over from another 
banquet and ate only his oysters was 
among those stricken. Details of this in- 
vestigation are to be found in Bulletin 156 
of the Bureau of Chemistry. 

The results of this work were conclusive, 
especially when considered in connection 
with the fact that the typhoid bacillus was 
isolated from another shipment of oysters 
from Far Rockaway, Long Island, taken from 
a float the waters of which showed pollution, 
and were condemned to be destroyed in 
November, 1911 (Notice of Judgment 1380). 
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At the very time 


tion the Fishing 


Washing shucked oysters over night at Oyster Bay, Long 
of this investiga- Island, N.Y. By this “drinking” process perfectly good 

oysters are made to swell unnaturally and the consumer 
who thinks he is getting a large, fat oyster really is getting made to secure 


Although the 
efforts which were 


Gazette trium- _ ome that is emaciated and perhaps polluted with typhoid Wholesome and 


phantly quoted 
Commissioner 
Lederle, of the New York City Depart- 
ment of Health, to the effect that after 
many years of careful study he had been 
unable to trace any disease to oysters, and 
during all these years oysters had been 
floated. 

Another notice read as follows: “Health 
Commissioner Lederle, of this city, has an- 
nounced that an investigation covering a 
period of several years has failed to discover 
any typhoid that could be traced to eating 
oysters, and the Wholesale Oystermen’s 
Association, knowing how silly is the idea 
that typhoid is caused by eating oysters, 
have decided to circulate 20,000 copies of 
Commissioner Lederle’s report.” 

And at this very time, right in New York 
state, this clear-cut case of an epidemic of 
typhoid and diarrhea following the eating 
of polluted oysters had occurred. What of 
a health commissioner who joins a trade as- 
sociation in the opinion that it is silly to be- 
lieve that oysters contaminated with sewage 
can carry disease? I doubt if Commissioner 
Lederle could ever trace a case of con- 
sumption to the habit of spitting in public 
places. Ergo, all laws against spitting 
are silly. 


and other disease germs 


palatable oysters 
have been more or 
less frustrated through the mercenary in- 
terests, who apparently care nothing for 
the public health, nevertheless a great im- 
provement in quality has been secured by 
discussion and publicity. 


Need for Improved Shipping Methods 


The method of shipment is perhaps the 
most important point in this connection. 
In the old days oysters were opened and 
thrown into a barrel, a big piece of ice was 
thrown in, and the oysters were delivered 
to the express or freight car. As the ice 
melted it was replaced. The shipments 
were often made in barrels so filthy and in- 
sanitary as to defy description. On arrival 
at their destination and delivery to the 
wholesale or retail dealer, they were again 
filled with ice, and again, so long as they 
remained unsold. The natural result was 
that the oysters were ruined in their flavor 
and character by this continual dosing with 
fresh water, coming from the melted ice, 
and by the filthy character of the container. 

This method of shipping opened oysters is 
now largely abandoned, and a method pro- 
posed by the Bureau of Chemistry has 
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taken its place. This latter requires that 
the oyster shall be opened, and if dirty be 
washed quickly in fresh water, but not 
allowed to remain in contact therewith. 
The oysters are then placed in a clean, 
sterilized, metal vessel, and this vessel is 
surrounded by a wooden one, leaving a space 
between the two which is filled with ice. 
The inner vessel containing the oysters is 
securely sealed, and the heat-conducting 
qualities of the outer box are such that 
oftentimes re-icing is not required for three 
or four days, according to the temperature. 
When the ice melts it is replaced, but the 
contents of the can are never allowed to 
come in contact with the ice. By this method 
it is easy to ship oysters, in almost perfect 
condition, to all parts of the country. 

With more attention to the sanitary sci- 
ence of the disposal of sewage at great 
centers, with the renewal of the prohibition 
of floating, with the prosecution of adultera- 
tion by soaking and the use of these im- 
proved methods of transportation, we may 
hope for the oyster at his safest and best in 
the future, instead of the appetizing food 
becoming more and more of a menace, as 
would otherwise necessarily be the case. 
The food law came none too soon. 

All of the oysters of New York Bay, 
Narragansett Bay, Chesapeake Bay, and the 
Potomac River, the waters near Norfolk, 
Va., and the mouth of the James River, the 
mouths of the Connecticut and Merrimac 
rivers, and) other industrial streams, and 
the continental border of Long Island 
Sound, are open to suspicion and in my 
opinion should not be eaten raw. The sea 
waters of Cape Cod, and the seashore of 
Long Island, where not polluted with local 
sewage, the outer waters of Norfolk, Lynn 
Haven Bay and adjacent waters, may be 
found sufficiently pure to warrant eating 
their product raw. 

Of course, this is on the assumption that 
the oysters taken from these waters, which 
are very salty (and the oysters are therefore 
not very fat or swollen) are not subjected 
to floating in polluted water after they are 
brought in from the beds. 

Doubtless there are also places on the 
North Carolina, South Carolina, and Florida 
coasts and along the Gulf of Mexico where 
oysters are free from sewage contamination. 
It is impossible to speak with great definite- 
-. hess on this point; what we need is a survey 
of the oyster beds made by men who are 
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not interested in the sale of oysters but who 
are interested in the conservation of the 
public health. 

Floating of oysters in fresher water than 
that in which they grow has a disastrous 
effect on their flavor. The oyster, as it 
comes from its natural bed, is fragrant of 
the sea and has a delicious aroma and taste. 
The floated oyster is flabby, tasteless, and 
odorless. Also it loses its natural color and 
becomes whitish. Thus the floating of 
oysters is an adulteration, because it im- 
pairs their quality and value. Better to eat 
the small oyster, free of contamination, of 
fine flavor and character, than to eat the 
same oyster bloated with water, clean or 
dirty, until it is colorless and tasteless. 


Retailers Are Sometimes Offenders 


If the oyster in the shell escapes, then it 
must run the gantlet of the retailers and it 
is lucky if it escapes being soaked, literally, 
after shucking. The grocer dumps his dry 
oysters into a pan and holds it under a 
spigot. I saw one do this, and when I 
mildly expostulated he replied, “Do you 
suppose I am going way down to the wharf 
and bring these oysters back and sell them 
just as I buy them?” A commercial ab- 
surdity that! And so the oysters soak until 
someone comes along and buys them, and 
meantime they become fairer,:plumper and 
more tasteless all the time—but more profit- 
able to the dealer. Who cares for the con- 
sumer anyway? 

Another conspicuous case of added water 
occurs in canning, especially in the so-called 
“cove oysters.” The trade custom is to 
place different weights of oyster meats in 
cans of the same size and fill them up with 
brine. These are sold to the wholesaler at 
prices based on the amount of meat in the 
can. But how does the consumer fare? 
What possibilities this practice opens up! 

Moreover, examination has shown that 
the oysters pass partially into solution, 
depending upon the relative amounts of 
water and oysters. Some cans contained 
only one and five-tenths ounces of meat, 
when each could have held six ounces. 
Why not use smaller cans for smaller 
amounts of meat—why not, indeed? Be- 
cause the consumer would then know he 
was getting a smaller amount. Suppose 
the canners of other goods were allowed to 
follow this plan. Any amount of brine 
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could be placed in cans, and if two or three 
peas were floating around in the liquor the 
law would be satisfied. Measured by the 
“cove oyster” standard that would make 
canned peas. If water is an adulteration of 
milk, why not of oysters? But in the 
opinion of Messrs. McCabe and Dunlap the 
case against these canned oysters was not 
proved, and so, over the vigorous protest of 
the chief of the Bureau of Chemistry, it 
joined the famous “permanent abeyance” 
file, where rest some thousands of cases 
prepared for prosecution. 

Food Inspection Decision 144, recently 
issued over the signature of Messrs. Doolittle 


and Mitchell (Dr. Dunlap’s signature being 


conspicuous by its absence), maintains: 
“Canned foods therefore will be deemed to 
be adulterated if they are found to contain 
water, brine, syrup, sauce or similar sub- 
stances in excess of the amount necessary for 
their proper preparation and sterilization.” 
Even tomato juice in excess of the amount 
present in the tomatoes used is considered 
an adulteration. This stringent ruling has 
been received by the trade with acclaim. 


The standardization of brands and grades 
means fair conditions of competition for the 
honest manufacturer as well as fair condi- 
tions of purchase for the consumer. Dr. 
Dunlap and Mr. McCabe could not see it 
that way. The legal gentleman held that 
“cove oysters had always been packed in 
water or brine in cans of different size””—as 
though the age of a crime were its justifica- 
tion—and further that the oysters contained 
no excessive amount of water (only nine 
ounces of brine to one and five-tenths ounces 
of oysters). And I was reminded that on 
more than one occasion my attention had 
been called to the fact that for prosecution 
“we must have evidence and not expres- 
sions of opinion.” Nevertheless, these 
expressions of opinion are now set forth 
in F. I. D. 144, and in very stringent 
form. 

In spite of the combination of suborned 
science, with the opposition of state offi- 
cials, legislators, federal officials, oyster- 
men and dealers, some progress has been 
made. Some day the food law will be ad- 
ministered for the benefit of the people. 


Mother’s Mince Pie Versus the Grocery Man’s 


With Some Reference to a Mighty Political Power 


By Harvey W. Wiley, M.D. 


HEN mince pie is prepared at home, 
of sound meat, suet, apples, cider, 
spices, etc., it has a character which 

may inspire confidence. The craze for 
hand-me-down foods, however, has had such 
a vogue that the mince pie has well-nigh lost 
its virtue of domesticity. It is so much eas- 
ier to go to the store and buy “pie filling,” or 
even the finished pie, than to make it at home. 

The mince pie whose family history is 
unknown has justly taken its place among 
the suspects of the menu. It has become 
a hobo without character or pedigree. 
There has been a foolish idea—foolish from 
the manufacturer’s standpoint, at least— 
among the consumers of mince pie that it 
should have at least some meat in it. Not 
so, however. Mince-meat, to be sure, sug- 
gests meat, but mince pie—no! There is no 
mention of meat in mince pie, and therefore 
if it contains none there is no misbranding! 
In other words, a mince pie may be made 


wholly of “mince” and contain no meat at 
all. This kind of logic, joined with the fact 
that a cheaper filling can be made without 
meat, has flooded the country with ready- 
made insides for pies of all kinds. 

O pie filling! What domestic crimes are 
committed in thy name! There are doubt- 
less honest manufacturers who try to make 
a legitimate mince-meat for pie purposes. 
But they are engaged in a losing game with 
the other sort, who accumulate all kinds of 
“shreds and patches” and preserve their 
great mystery by copiou; additions of 
benzoate of soda, that dear and indispen- 
sable friend of all that is debased and de- 
bauched. in food products. 

Let me urge every housewife to be sus- 
Ppicious of commercial “pie fillers’’ in general, 
and especially to avoid those preserved with 
an antiseptic. The only pie I find appe- 
tizing is the home-made product, and that 
often is not up to standard, though you may 
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at least know its origin and evolution. Be- 
ware of the “goo” that is fabricated in 
places to which the consumer never has 
access, of materials of a character unknown 
and gathered from miscellaneous sources, 
and even composed of rejected scraps and 
waste materials that may well be insanitary, 
packed in buckets and tubs saturated with 
preservatives, and shipped without special 
care to all parts of the country. If you can- 
not have your mince pie made at home, do 
without, or buy with the greatest discrimina- 
tion from firms of established reputation 
that do not employ chemical preservatives. 


Official Mince Pie 


Over four years ago the official chemists 
and the state food officials, after hearings 
and investigations, scientific and commer- 
cial, agreed together that mince-meat should 
contain not less than ro per cent. of cooked 
mince-meat, with chopped suet, apples and 
other fruits, salt and spices, with sugar, 
syrup or molasses, and with or without 
vinegar, fresh concentrated or fermented 
fruit juices, or spirituous liquors, as the 
taste might dictate. 

About a year ago the Board of Food and 
Drug Inspection, of which I was then a 
member, found it necessary, in administering 
the law, to know just what was and what was 
not mince-meat. The board reviewed the 
situation with some care, conferred with 
grocers, bakers, housekeepers, etc., and 
decided that the standard already adopted 
represented the ordinary idea of mince-meat, 
and that to sell any other product, such as 
minced fruits, as mince-meat would be mis- 
leading to the purchaser, and that the prod- 
uct would therefore be misbranded. The 
conclusion was reached that the proposed 
standard was reasonable and worked no 
undue hardship on the manufacturer. 

The two stumbling-blocks that tripped 
this decision were the question of the 
amount of meat, if any, that should be used 
in the product, and last, but most impor- 
tant, the demand of some that starch and 
glucose were normal ingredients of mince- 
meat, and should not have to be named on 
the label. With these points the board 
took issue. But mark you, the decision has 
never appeared! Even the slightest Jése- 
majesté in the case of glucose is enough to 
stop the progress of any food decision or 
other administfation of the law, no matter 
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what stage it may have reached or what 
other considerations are involved. When 
we realize that back of glucose stands the 
Corn Products Company, one of whose offi- 
cers, at least, is connected with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, new light is thrown 
upon the situation. 

In the meantime, out in North Dakota, as 
usual, something had been going on. Some 
fifty-one samples of mince-meat were exam- 
ined. Of these nineteen contained no meat 
at all, or less than 1 per cent.; eighteen con- 
taingd from 3 to 6 per cent., and fourteen 
from 6 to less than 10 percent. The unfair- 
ness of competition between such products, 
considering only the seller’s point of view, is 
obvious. And why should the consumer 
pay the price of mince-meat for a mixture 
composed largely of starch, glucose, green 
tomatoes, apple skins, or other discarded 
food materials preserved, flavored, and 
seasoned to pass muster, as some of the 
products were? To say nothing of the 
price that his stomach pays? 

Of the fourteen products with a fair meat 
content only two contained neither starch 
nor glucose and were entirely free from pre- 
servatives; these brands, from the same 
maker, had 8 per cent. of meat and con- 
tained a little alcohol. Four other makes 
showed only a trace of starch, possibly per- 
missible in a concentrated mince-meat that 
contains only 20 per cent. of water, and 
traces of borax, which are presumably in- 
corporated as a natural constituent of the 
currants and raisins, and are therefore not 
present as an added adulterant. Two of 
the brands containing the highest quantity 
of meat showed the presence of wheat starch 
as an adulterant, and 10 per cent. of glucose, 
while borax, sodium benzoate, and sulphites 
all answered in no uncertain tones to the 
roll call. No glucose was found in any of 
the other high-grade products; indeed, it 
occurred in only seven cases,out of the 
fifty-one, so it would hardly seem to be so 
necessary to the mince-meat maker as the 
glucose manufacturer would have us babeve, 

In three cases from 40 to 44 per cent. of 
the entire product was glucose, which shows 
the tendency when this filler is permitted to 
be used. Neither are flour, corn meal, nor 
starch recognized as proper ingredients of 
mince-meat, as they, too, serve as fillers and 
hold a larger quantity of moisture, thus 
working a fraud on the buyer. 

Who has held up the Department of 
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Drawn by Clara Elsene Peck 
Mince pie, in its early history, was the meat pie of the Massachusetts Bay 
Colonists—a hearty dish kept always ready to serve to the wayfarer or 
other guest as the bulk of the meal, not as a dessert 
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Agriculture? The question very naturally 
arises, Why has no decision been issued by 
the department on this interesting if not 
commercially important subject? The same 
old answer may be given. Commercial 
interests have protested against anything 
being done by the Department of Agricul- 
ture which would tend_to protect the con- 
sumer against fraud. Second, What com- 
mercial interests? Answer: Chiefly the Corn 
Products Company. Telegrams and letters 
from this company, which has exercised such 
dictatorial powers over the Department of 
Agriculture for years, were received, protest- 
ing against issuing any food-inspection de- 
cision on the subject of mince-meat which did 
not recognize glucose, or, as they fraudulent- 
ly call it, corn syrup, as a normal ingredient. 

What is the purpose, is next asked, of 
using glucose in these meat preparations? 
It is not a’condiment; not a sweetener. It 
needs to be sweetened itself. No one can 


justly claim for it a higher nutritive prop- 
erty than an equal amount of sugar; many 
think it to be quite inferior. What makes 
it so desirable that the whole machinery of 
the Department of Agriculture should be 
stopped at the command of one manufac- 
turing company? 

I will tell you the real reason. Glucose is 
a cheap filler. It costs two and a half cents 
a pound. Wholesome meat is worth from 
fifteen to twenty cents a pound; sugar is 
worth five and a half cents a pound; there- 
fore glucose is the ideal material out of 
which to make cheap mince-meat. It 
weighs and spreads and fills, and costs so 
little. It is playing its old réle of universal 
adulterant. 

Whenever it is desired, the orchestra of 
the Department of Agriculture marks time 
to the baton of the Corn Products Com- 
pany. The whole nefarious program will be 
set forth in detail next month. 


The Public Tricked Again 


By Harvey W. Wiley M.D. 


HE venders of fraudulent prepara- 
tions have won a complete victory, 
and again the interests of the public 

have been sacrificed in the guise and under 
the pretense of correcting an evil. 

A serious weakness in the National Pure 
Food Law, as pointed out in my review 
article of that law and its working in the 
October number, was its failure to prevent 
false claims to curative properties on the 
labels of medicines, especially the so-called 
patent or proprietary remedies. Under a 
decision of the United States Supreme Court 
only misleading statements in regard to the 
composition of the product were punishable 
by law. 

Since that review was prepared, legisla- 
tion known as the Sherley amendment to 
the Food and Drugs Act has been passed by 
Congress and signed by the President. 
This decrees that a drug is misbranded 
“if its package or label shall bear any state- 
ment, design, or device regarding the cura- 
tive or therapeutic effect of such article 
which is false and fraudulent.” 

Now, it is always more difficult to obtain 
conviction if you have to prove two separate 
crimes against a criminal rather than one. 
I do not know the exact difference between 
what is false and what is fraudulent. But 
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Congress having used these terms, it is fair 
to presume that Congress had in mind some 
distinct difference between them. Therefore, 
it is evident that Congress did not intend to 
punish an offender for false claims alone, or 
for fraudulent elaims alone. The alertness 
of the lawyers and the learning of the court 
will be spent in trying to distinguish be- 
tween these two classes of offenses, rather 
than in bringing the offender to justice. 

The sad part of it is that the committee 
had before it a perfectly just amendment, 
drawn in the interest of the public and pre- 
sented by Judge Richardson, of Alabama. 
This amendment was drawn in no uncer- 
tain terms, and covered not only false and 
fraudulent claims on the labels, but also the 
same claims printed on billboards or in 
advertising matter, thus striking a mortal 
blow at the fakes and frauds which have 
been a curse to the public. It should be 
noted that Representative Sherley, the au- 
thor of the new amendment, voted against 
the Pure Food and Drugs Act in 1900. 

It appears to me that Congress has only 
given the manufacturers of fake cure-alls 
another lease on life and enabled the roots 
of fraud and corruption to sink deeper into 
the soil of protective legislation—protective 
to vested interests, not to public welfare. 
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by Lewis W. Hine 


A brief look behind the scenes in the Nation’s food supply drama. A family in a filthy 
tenement picking out nut meats for one of the larger wholesale houses of New York. 
Frequently, when a nut is not sufficiently cracked, the picker’s teeth are used 


Enemies of 


Pure Food 


The Food Officials Who Have Gone on Record in the Last Three of Their 
National Conventions as Favoring Chemical Preservatives and 
Opposing the Pure Food Work of Doctor Wiley 


By. the 


HE recent annual convention of pure 
food officials, state and national, 
held in Seattle, Wash., forced one 

more line-up for and against pure food. 
There were present men who had voted on 
the side of chemical preservatives at the 
conventions held in Denver and Duluth, in 
preceding years, and who took their stand 
again on the same ground. Others took 
this ground for the first time. 

From the records of the three conven- 


Editor 


tions, we have compiled herewith a list of 
food officials which shows how the respective 
states, the District of Columbia and the 
authorities at Washington stand in the 
great campaign for an honest and thorough- 
going administration of the pure food laws. 

The issue at the recent meeting in Seattle 
was a resolution indorsing the pure food 
work of Dr. Wiley; that at Denver was the 
great controversy in which Secretary Wilson 
of the United States Department of Agri- 
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culture marshaled the forces of the federal 
government and many of the states against 
the Bureau of Chemistry, in favor of the use 
of benzoate of soda as a preservative; and 
the issue in Duluth was still that of chem- 
ical preservatives, as shown by the vote for 
president, L. P. Brown of Tennessee being 
the candidate of the progressives and W. 
P. Cutler of Missouri the. “benzoate” 
candidate. Mr. Brown was elected. 

The women of the United States, repeat- 
edly, through the medium of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, which repre- 
sents no less than 167,000 women, through 
the Consumers’ League, and other organiza- 
tions, have rallied enthusiastically on Dr. 
Wiley’s side. What do they propose to do 
‘about these food officials who defy them? 


Federated Woman and Medical Profession 
Virtually Solid in Support of Dr. Wiley 


The General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, during its recent biennial at San 
Francisco, adopted unanimously a resolu- 
tion indorsing the pure food work and call- 
ing for the reorganization of the United 
States Department of Agriculture in Wash- 
ington. The medical profession, in its local, 
state and national organizations, has been 
virtually solid in support of Dr. Wiley’s 
work. 

Nevertheless, the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and many of the state 
food officials, are frankly on the side of the 
producer, as against the consumer. 

Readers of Goop HouSEKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE, write to the governors of your respect- 
ive states and demand that the food officials 
align themselves with the consumer and 
oppose all kinds of drugging of foods. 
Write to your local newspapers, holding 
these men up to public view. Let them 
understand that they do not represent the 
people whom they are supposed to protect, 
but whom they have turned over to the 
tender mercies of the adulterator. Remem- 
ber that the national Pure Food and Drugs 
Act was passed finally as a result of pressure 
from women, who flooded their congressmen 
and senators with telegrams and letters. 

Following is a list of the states in which 
some or all of the food officials have voted 
repeatedly, and are still voting, in favor of 


Enemies of Pure Food 


the use of chemical preservatives and against 
the work of Dr. Wiley. 


Officials and States Favoring Chemical Pre- 
servatives and Opposing Dr. Wiley’s Work 


Alabama—C. H. Billingsley, voting at the Duluth 
and Seattle conventions. 

Connecticut—H. F. Potter, voting at the Seattle and 
Duluth conventions. 

Idaho—James H. Wallis, dairy, food and Sanitary 
commissioner, voting at the Denver, Duluth 
and Seattle conventions. 

Illinois—Alfred H. Jones, food commissioner, yot- 
ing at the Denver, Duluth and Seattle conven- 
tions. 

Iowa—H. R. Wright, voting at the Denver conven- 
tion; W. B. Barney, voting at the Duluth and 
Seattle conventions; J. R. Chittick, voting at 
Seattle. 

Maryland—Charles Caspari, voting at the Seattle 
convention. 

Massachusetis—Herman C. Lythgoe, chemist of the 
State Board of Health, voting at the Denver 
convention. 

Michigan—F. L. Shannon, state analyst, voting at 
the Duluth convention; G. M. Dame, dairy and 
food commissioner, voting at the Seattle 
convention. 

Missouri—Dr. William P. Cutler, food and drug 
commissioner, voting at the Denver, Duluth 
and Seattle conventions. 

Nebraska—S. L. Mains, deputy food commissioner, 
voting at the Denver convention; E. L. Red- 
fern, state chemist, voting at the Denver, Du- 
luth and Seattle conventions. 

Nevada—S. C. Dinsmore, state chemist, voting at 
the Denver and Seattle conventions. 

New York—George L. Flanders, assistant commis- 
sioner of agriculture, voting at the Denver, 
Duluth and Seattle conventions. 

Oregon—J. W. Bailey, dairy and food commissioner, 
voting at the Duluth and Seattle conventions. 

Utah—Willard Hansen, dairy and food commis- 
sioncr, and Herman Harms, state chemist, 
voting at the Denver and Seattle conventions. 


* Washington—Ernest Kelly, inspector, voting at 


Denver; L. Davies, dairy and food commis- 
sioner, voting at the Duluth and Seattle con- 
ventions; Elton Fulmer, E. A. McDonald, 
Henry Siegel, voting in Seattle. 

Wyoming—E. W. Burk, former food and dairy 
commissioner, voting at Denver; Ross B. 
Moudy, state chemist, voting at the Duluth 
convention. 

United States Department of A griculture—Secretary 
James Wilson, voting at the Denver conven- 
tion; George P. McCabe, solicitor, A. D. Mel- 
vin, chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr. 
Ira Remsen, Dr. Russell H. Chittenden, Dr. 
John H. Long, Dr. Alonzo Taylor, Dr. C. A. 
Herter, members of the Referee Board, voting 
at the Denver convention; B. H. Rawl, chiei 
of Dairy Division, Bureau of Animal Industry, 
voting at the Denver, Duluth and Seattle con- 
ventions; M. Dorset, chief, Bureau of Animal 
Industry, voting at the Seattle convention. 
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A Department of the Magazine Devoted to the Preparation and 


Serving of the Daily Food 


The Consulting Editor for November is 


Martha B. Van Rensselaer 


\Viss Van Rensselaer is in charge of the Department of Home Economics 


New York State College of Agriculture, 
Cornell University 


Just a word with the housewife: All recipes printed in this depart- 
ment have been tested for or by the editors, and, if followed with 
care, can be depended upon to give satisfactory results. Unless 
otherwise specified, the recipes are designed to serve from four 
to six persons. Level measurements are used without exception. 
The editors are here to help you. Please feel free to write 


to me questions, suggestions and criticisms. And be as clear 

and definite as possible in your communications. 
Cecilia K. Bradt, Associate Editor, 

381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Address Photo by The Misses Selby, N. Y. 


Martha B. Van Rensselaer 
Consulting Editor for November 


A National Thanksgiving Dinner 


Marion Harland 


feast, depart from the track 

trodden hard by New England 
forbears and infuse into the programme for 
Thanksgiving Day festivities that which 
shall convey a subtle sense of our apprecia- 
tion of the new elements that have stolen 
into our commemoration of the almost 
three hundred-year-old festa—at last and 
truly a national holy-day? 

Comparatively few of us bethink our- 
selves that the conventional Roast Turkey 
is the successor of the wild fowl. Or that 
cranberries were chosen as the accom- 
paniment of the national game-bird be- 
cause they came to maturity so late in the 
year that it was practicable to keep them 
over ‘until the latter part of November. 
For the like reason pumpkin pies were 
selected to figure, “in perpetuity,” as the 
last course of the Thanksgiving -dinner. 
the pumpkins were planted between the 
rows of maize the Indians taught our fore- 


Wi not, in planning for the harvest 


fathers to cultivate, and could be kept in 
sand-pits and cellars until midwinter. 

Ours is no longer a new country. We have 
traditions mellowed by age, and conven- 
tions hallowed by memory. There is mean- 
ing in the prescribed Thanksgiving-fare, as 
truly as in the roast beef and plum-pudding 
of the English Christmas. No stately 
sequence of courses displaces, in the mil- 
lionaire’s menu on that day, the homely 
abundance which recalls the struggle and 
sacrifice that wrought peace and prosperity 
for succeeding generations. 

We may so far dignify conformity with 
the ancient custom as to speak of it as 
“culinary symbolism.” Readers who are 
disposed to sneer at the term—when associ- 
ated with menus and recipes following our 
introduction to a Thanksgiving dinner 
which embraces time-honored Southern 
recipes, together with those already insep- 
arable from the thought of the New Eng- 
land feast—are invited to keep this dignified 
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698 A National Thanksgiving Dinner 


and slightly ezsthetic figure of speech in 
mind while conning the following formulas: 


Union Thanksgiving Day Dinner 


Black bean soup; wild turkey with 
cranberry sauce; scalloped oysters (or 
oyster pie); scalloped sweet potatoes; 
mashed turnips; “black-eyed peas’”’; pump- 
kin pies; persimmon pudding; American 
cheeseserved with the pie; coffee; sweet cider. 


Black Bean Soup 


Soak a quart of the beans all night. In the 
morning turn off the water and cover them 
with boiling water for half an hour; drain 
again and add two quarts of boiling water, 
slightly salted. Boil slowly until the beans 
are broken to pieces. Rub through a sieve 
back into the: pot with the water in which 
they were boiled, and pour in upon the 
puree a quart of good stock. Simmer for 
half an hour; season with onion juice, salt 
and pepper to taste. Thicken with a roux of 


browned flour rubbed to a paste with butter, . 


then cook for a minute, boil up once, and it 
is ready to serve. Have ready a great 
handful of dice of fried bread to put upon 
the surface when it goes into the tureen or 
into plates. Some prefer sliced lemon, 
peeled, and laid upon the top of the soup 
into the fried bread. 


Wild Turkey 


Wipe the cavity of the body with a dry 
cloth after rinsing it out with water to 
which you have added a little baking-soda. 
Have ready a rich force-meat made of 
bread-crumbs, bits of fat pork, chopped 
very fine, pepper, and salt. Beat in an egg 
and two tablespoonfuls of melted butter. 
Use neither onion nor herbs in the seasoning, 
for they desecrate the “gamey”’ flavor. 
Stuff and truss as you would a domestic 
fowl and lay in the dripping-pan. Dash 


a cupful of boiling water over it to sear the - 


skin and keep in the juices. Roast in a 
steady oven, allowing twelve minutes to 
the pound. Baste frequently for an hour 
with butter and water; then four times with 
gravy from the dripping-pan, lastly three 
times with melted butter. Dredge with 
flour at the last, and froth with butter, to 
brown the whole body. Drain off the 
gravy, keeping the turkey hot over boiling 
water; season with pepper and salt; thicken 


with browned flour and the giblets, which 
have been boiled tender and chopped ‘very 
fine. Garnish with small sausages and 
curled parsley. 


Cranberry Sauce 


To a quart of cranberries which have been 
carefully picked over, then washed, add a 
small cupful of cold water. Cook in a double 
boiler until soft. Beat them with a wooden 
spoon until they are as smooth as marma- 
lade, add sugar to taste. To cook the sugar 
in them is to darken and muddy the color 
and injure the flavor. Make the sauce the’ 
day before it is to be used. If the berric. 
are large and juicy, the quantity of water 
should be lessened. In fact if they are 
cooked in a double boiler, they will need 
none except what drips from them after 
they are washed. 


Scalloped Oysters 


As the family festival approaches, old- 
fashioned folk, whose recollections of child- 
hood and farmstead are tender and lively, 
contend for the oyster pie or dish of scal- 
loped oysters that always went with the 
bird of plenty in that All-so-long-ago, more 
and more dear when one reaches the neutra!- 


tinted age. 


Crush a dozen unsweetened crackers and 
put a layer in the bottom of a well-buttered 
bake-dish. Wet this with the liquor of 
the oyster juice and milk warmed together. 
Then add a layer of oysters. Sprinkle with 
salt and white pepper, and dot with bits of 
butter. Then add another stratum of the 
moistened crumbs, and proceed in this 
order until the dish is full. The topmost 
layer should be of crumbs and thicker than 
the rest. Beat the yolk of an egg into what 
is left of the oyster liquor and milk, and 
moisten the uppermost layer with this. 
Stick bits of ‘butter thickly all over it and 
bake, covered, for half an hour. Then un- 
cover and brown lightly. There is no more 
delightful preparation of oysters than this. 


Scalloped Sweet Potatoes 


Boil the potatoes without peeling unti! 
half done. Scrape off the skins while they 
are hot and leave them to get cold. The» 
cut round into slices almost half an inch 
thick, and arrange in a buttered bake-dis!, 
scattering bits of butter and a little sug:r 
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Stuffed Celery 


Among the appetizing 
relishes so much used 
is stuffed celery. As 
a change from celery 
stuffed with cheese, try 
the following: Select 
four tender stalks of 
celery of the same 
length and cut in 
halves; stuff with a 
mixture of equal parts 
of chopped raisins, 
dates, and figs. 
Arrange them in star 
shapes on a round 
plate and garnish with 
celery tips. 


(a teaspoonful to the layer) between them. 
When the dish is filled in this order, pour in 
a cupful of boiling water in which a table- 
spoonful of butter has been melted. Cover 
with bread crumbs—dry and fine—dot these 
with butter and sprinkle with salt and pep- 
per. Cook, closely covered, for half an 
hour until brown. This is a Southern recipe 
and the product is delicious. 


Pumpkin Pie 


Into a quart of stewed, strained, and 
cooled pumpkin stir a quart of rich milk, 
a cupful of granulated sugar, cinnamon and 
nutmeg to taste, and, when these are well 
mixed, six eggs beaten light. Beat all to- 
gether for a minute and pour the mixture 
into deep pie-plates lined with the very best 
pastry youcan make. Bake in a moderately 
hot-oven. When the custard is “set,” lay 
paper over the pies until five minutes before 
taking them out of the oven. Then set 
upon the upper grating of the oven to 
brown. Eat cold, with American cheese of 
good quality. 


Persimmon Pudding 


Two cupfuls of sugar and a scant cupful 
of butter rubbed to a cream. Beat the 
yolks and the whites of five eggs separately 
and whip the yolks into the creamed butter 
and sugar. Whip for one minute and adda 
quart of milk gradually, beating all the while. 
Now stir in a scant quart of flour sifted 
twice with a teaspoonful of baking-powder 
alternately with the stiffened whites of the 


eggs. Season to taste with cinnamon and 
mace (ground). At the last, beat in a quart 
of persimmons which have been seeded, 
washed, and run through your vegetable 
press to a smooth pulp. This should make 
two large puddings. Bake in buttered 
molds which have funnels through the mid- 
dle. They will require an hour’s baking in 
asteady oven. Bake for three-quarters of an 
hour covered with paper. Turn out care- 
fully, sift powdered sugar over them, and 
eat hot with cream. 

The following inexpensive pudding is 
suggested as a substitute for the persimmon 
pudding in sections of the country where 
persimmons cannot be obtained.—THE 
EpIror. 


Steamed Dete Pudding 


Cream half a cupful of butter, add one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of milk, one 
pound of stoned and chopped dates, mixed 
with two cupfuls of stale bread crumbs, 


one teaspoonful of soda, and half a tea-: 
spoonful each of clove, salt, cinnamon, and, 


nutmeg, mixed and sifted with one cupful 
of entire wheat flour. Turn into a buttered 
pudding-tin and steam three hours. Serve 
with creamy sauce. 


Creamy Sauce 


To the beaten whites of two eggs add one 
cupful of powdered sugar gradually and one 
cupful of whipped cream. Add one tea- 
spoonful of vinegar and half a teaspoonful 
of vanilla. Use as soon as prepared. 
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Better Meat for Less Money 


Here are practical: suggestions from a man who has devoted years to the study of the production of 
meat, the relative values of meat, etc., and who:thoroughly understands the subject. His first article, giv- 


ing valuable information on the subject of marketing, was published im the October Good Housekeeping 
IT.—How to Recognize Good Meat 
By Louis D. Hall 


Assistant Professor Animal Husbandry, University of Illinois 


ATISFACTION in buying meat de- 
S pends in large measure upon the skill 
of the purchaser in discriminating 
between the choice, good, medium, common 
and inferior grades, and in taking advantage 
of discrepancies that exist between market 
prices and food values of many of the cuts. 
A time may come in the Utopian future 
when, as some have suggested, our Govern- 
ment can regulate and brand the quality as 
well as the purity of our food products. 
But so long as conditions of production 
vary, just so long will various grades of 
product be found in the market, and by the 
same token will successful marketing re- 
main largely a matter of individual educa- 
tion. 

Assuming that the precautions set forth 
in my first article are used, that amicable 
relations have been established with the 
butcher, that the meat has been ordered a 
reasonable length of time in advance, that 
the number of pounds wanted has been in- 
dicated, that a certain cut has been desig- 
nated, and the desired method of cutting, 


’ boning or trimming specified, we have yet 


to judge whether the order is filled accord- 
ing to specifications or whether by accident 
or by design something else has been sub- 
stituted. It is a satisfaction and a saving 
to know this with reasonable certainty be- 
fore the cut is cooked, avoiding a possible 
waste of energy, fuel, time and patience. 
Let us, therefore, consider systematically 
the indications of excellence in a piece of 
meat. 

In order to satisfy the average person, 
meat must possess three general character- 
istics: it must be palatable, nutritious and 


’ economical.. The relative importance of 


these points varies a good deal in the esti- 
mation of different people and of the same 
persons at different times. To those who 
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Author of ‘‘ Market Classes and Grades of Meat,’’ etc. 


are not hampered by financial limitations 
and to some of the rest of us on special oc- 
casions, palatability and general appearance 
are paramount; in providing for the daily 
fare, and in the diet of children or invalids, 
nutritive value should be the first thought; 
and cost is a consideration that most of us 
have constantly to count with more or less 
care. 

To be palatable, meat has to be sound and 
sweet, of proper color, pleasing in genera! 
appearance, tender and well flavored. Nu- 
tritive value depends chiefly upon juiciness 
and the degree of fatness of the cut. The 
relative economy of different kinds and cuts 
of meat is determined by the ratio of their 
market prices to the food ingredients and 
refuse, respectively, which they contain. 
Judging meat, then, is a study of severa! 
factors, which, combined, make up its grade 
and quality. 


Soundness of Meat 


Fresh, sound, sweet meat is, of course, 
the only kind to be considered. It is, as a 
rule, almost odorless, but has a slight fleshy 
smell that is pleasant to a normal person. 
The olfactory nerves usually may be de- 
pended upon to detect a tainted condition 
contracted by contact with fish, vegetables, 
or unclean vessels, cutting-block or scales; 
decomposition due to exposure or undue 
delay in selling the meat; a strong natura! 
odor such as is sometimes found in the 
flesh of old animals, especially males; or 2 
rancid state as in stale cured bacon and 
hams. 

There are those who relish meat, espe- 
cially beef, that has “ripened” by remain 
ing several weeks in cold storage at abou’ 
38 degrees Fahrenheit, the degree of ripe 
ness varying from fresh to near-decay ac 
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cording to the time and condition of storage 


and the quality of cut or carcass, and the © 


objects being. to improve both the flavor 
and tenderness of the meat. Only fat, ma- 
ture beef and mutton usually are subjected 
to this treatment, and, as a rule, only for 
such customers as city hotels, clubs and the 
commissaries of other large establishments. 
The dark and sometimes quite moldy sur- 
face, high (not to say strong) odor, and the 
unattractive general appearance of such 
meat make it unsuitable for regular retail 
trade because many patrons would con- 
sider it unsound; ‘but when properly han- 
died it is quite as wholesome as other foods 
which are artificially ripened, such as cheese 
or fruit. For ordinary use, two days to a 
week in the chill-room is sufficient. Meat 
used less than thirty-six to forty-eight hours 
after slaughter is likely to be tough, due to 
a set condition of the muscles called “rigor 
mortis.” 

Considerable quantities of frozen meat, 
also, are sold in retail markets from late 
winter to summer, having been 
stored at about 15 degrees 
Fahrenheit 
since the pre- 
ceding fall. If 
sold immediately 
after careful 
thawing, it is 
difficult to dis- 
tinguish frozen 
meats from 
fresh, but as 
handled in 
some retail 
markets they 
sometimes be- 
come soft, flabby and 
slimy. When from animals 


or gelatinous flesh and abnor- 
mally soft, cartilage-like bones. Such meat 
should be carefully avoided. Although not 
necessarily dangerous it is at best repulsive 
and unwholesome. 


Judging the Color 


Perhaps the first characteristic that 
catches the eye is the color of the steak or 
chop under consideration. Good beef, when 
lirst cut, is a rich, bluish red, which turns 
bright cherry or pale red when exposed a 


Round Steak 
teo young to be sufficiently The part above the line is known will serve to guide the reader 
developed for food, veal and 4s the ‘‘inside” or “top,” and to recognize the general 
spring lamb cuts have gluey is decidedly more tender than the appearance of good beef. 


lower half 
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few minutes. The blue or purplish shade 
frequently remains until the steak is un- 
wrapped in the kitchen, and is not, as is 
sometimes suspected, an indication of poor 
or old meat. Veal varies from almost white 
to light red but should be a dull pink to be 
at its best. Lamb cuts range from light 
pink to grayish red, according to the age 
and quality of the lamb; and mutton is a 
dull brick red. Pork from young pigs is 
nearly white and that from older animals 
is dull pink or rose color. The fat of all 
meat should be as nearly white as possible, 
free from clots and spots, and of a firm, 
clear consistency. 

Dark colored flesh, in general, is char- 
acteristic of older animals; is usually more 
pronounced in males than in females; and 
is sometimes due to incomplete bleeding. 
Generally, therefore, it is not of the best 
grade. But be not deceived by color, for it 
sometimes “happens,” in violation of pure 
food regulations, that meat wears an arti- 
ficial complexion, purchased at the drug 

store. Occasionally, too, a cut that 

is abnormally dark in color 
proves to be all one 

can desire as to 
its “eating 
qualities.” 
The latter 
statement 
applies espe- 
cially to the 
outer fat 
~~... which, in beef 
cuts, is some- 
times quite yellow, 
also to dried and smoked 
meats, some of which can be 
appreciated only by tasting. 

Now a few words which 


Besides soundness and proper 
color, a tempting appearance in meat re- 
quires good shape—full, thick and plunip ac- 
cording to the kind of cut—even, smoothly 
cut surfaces, firm condition, and absence 
of all indications of coarseness in the flesh 
and bone. Words can scarcely describe that 
subtle something called general quality; it 
must be impressed by actual observation of 
the details we are attempting to define; by 
careful attention, for example, to the size 
and shape of the “‘eye” of a rib-roast; the 
amount, character and color of bone, as 
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well as meat in a pork chop, the smoothness, | 
thinness and quality of rind on a strip of 
breakfast bacon. 

As an exception to the rule, the unfavor- 
able influence of the ripening process upon 
external appearance has already been men- 
tioned. Certain kinds of cured meat, also, 
as for example Virginia hams, which hang 
for a year or two before being used, are 
most shrunken and unsightly; but the 
prices commanded by such meats (fifty 
cents a pound for Smithfield hams) testify 
to their inner goodness. 


Signs of Tenderness 


Toughness is the shortcoming that causes 
more complaints than any other character- 
istic of our daily meat; so much so, indeed, 
that more essential points are usually 
sacrificed to overcome it. For 
instance, veal is in con- 
stant demand even at 
high prices, merely 
because it is natu- 
rally tender; 
whereas mature 
beef is much 
more nutritious, 
has a decidedly 
richer flavor, 
loses less weight 
in cooking and 
furthermore, if 
properly cooked, 
may be made 
practically as 
tender. 

Although no in- 
fallible rule can be ~~ 
stated that will cer- 
tainly indicate whether a 


Rolled Rib Roast 


Better Meat for Less Money , 


Whether meat is cut with the grain, or 
across it, makes much difference in its ap- 
parent fineness or coarseness of fiber, and 
this must be considered in judging of ten- 
derness. Even the tenderloin of beef or of 
pork looks stringy when cut lengthwise, and 
the flank steak still more so. Lean meat is 
made up of elongated cells of muscular tis- 
sue, bound into small bundles by a thin 
white membrane called connective tissue. 
The more of this connective tissue, the 
tougher the meat. Fortunately, however, 
it is susceptible to softening by heat, which 
changes it to gelatin; so that, within cer- 
tain limits, it is under the control of the 
cook. By adequate treatment, such as fire- 
less cooking, the natural toughness of cuts 
from those parts that have been exerciscd 
most, like the legs and neck, or cuts from 
old and poorly fattened animals, 
may be largely reduced or 
eliminated; and thus 
meat may be selected 
with due regard not 

only to tenderness 
but also to flavor, 
food value and 
economy. 

“Marbling” in 

meat, particu- 

larly in beet, 
also softens the 
connective tis- 
sues by filling 
their cells with 
globules of fat. 
Another indi- 
of tenderness in 
' ae meat is the texture and 
color of bone. Compari- 
tively soft, spongy and 


given cut will turn out In this cut the bone has been removed and yeddish colored bones in- 


tender when cooked, 
nevertheless careful ob- 
servation will assist great- 
ly in making a good guess. Look for fine, 
smooth grain or fiber, little connective tis- 
sue, a velvety, pliable feeling and.such con- 
sistency that the flesh may be penetrated 
with the finger or easily cut with a knife, 
yet firm in condition rather than soft and 
flabby. With some exceptions, the fatness 
of the meat and the degree of ‘“‘ marbling,” 
or distribution of fat throughout the lean, 
are indications of tenderness; and a light 
color shows, usually, that the cut is from a 
young animal and should be tender. 


the cut rolled and tied. This piece of meat . = 
is easier to cook than the standing rib, but dicate that the cut is 
losing somewhat in flavor 


from a young animal, 
while hard, dense, white 
bones are characteristic of old ones. The 
“lamb joint,” or “break joint,” found on 
the legs or shanks of lambs is a good illus- 
tration of this point. In dressing lamb-, 
the foot is broken off at a suture, or fal: 
joint, just above the ankle, while in shee) 
this suture is knit or ossified, and the foo! 
must be removed at the round joint. 

Next to tenderness, the greatest satisfac 
tion in eating meat, regardless of the kin: 
depends upon the juiciness and flavor 
Dry, stringy meat is neither palatable 
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nutritious nor economical; while a juicy 


cut meets all three requirements. It is the” 


cell substance that makes meat juicy; the 
cell walls and connective tissues that make 
it stringy. . There is a decided difference, 
too, between meat of a juicy nature and 
that which is merely watery. The former, 
as developed in prime beef or mutton, more 
nearly retains its substance and shape in 
cooking, while the latter, as in veal, shrinks 
largely, due to the loss of water, leaving it 
comparatively dry and tasteless. 

Flavor is closely associated with the 
juiciness of meat. As just indicated, it de- 
velops with the growth of the animal, 
and is there- fore most pronounced 
in ma- Ps ture fat carcasses. 

Le Veal and lamb 
cuts are deficient 

in flavoring ma- 


terial as compared with beef and mutton. 
Generally, too, “the nearer the bone the 
sweeter the meat,” and the cheaper cuts from 
joints that are exercised most are equal, or 
superior, in point of flavor, to those from the 
more tender parts along the back and loin. 

Well marbled meat has a distinctive 
flavor, due to the rich taste which the inter- 
mingled fat gives it when cooked. Such 
meat is also more susceptible to ripening in 
the butcher’s cooling-room than very lean 
or watery cuts. In cured meats, particu- 
larly sugar-cured ham and breakfast-bacon, 
flavor cuts a large figure, and much depends 
upon the methods and materials used in 
curing and smoking. Being generally sold 
under brand names, the purchaser has a 
fairly good guide in the selection of a de- 
sired flavor in such meats. It is true that 
fewcommercially cured meats are equal, and 
none superior, in palatability to the genuine 
farm-cured article at its best; but the lat- 
ter in these days is almost extinct. 

We Americans, as compared with the 
English, pay little attention to the natural 
flavor of meats, and our penchant for put- 


Standing Rib Roast 


This cut may be roasted asitis,ormade choice meat must have, or 
into a short rib roast by cutting off the 


end at the right; or the bone re- 
moved and the meal rolled up 
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ting artificial relishes on our dishes has 
almost destroyed our sense of discrimina- 
tion. To some, however, who still esteem 
flavor, a choice shoulder-roast of lamb or 
of pork is equal or superior to the loin, 
and only half as expensive; flank steak 
at. eighteen cents is preferable to tender- 
loin at fifty; a choice “California”? round 
roast is as palatable as a_ high-priced 
prime rib of beef; and breast of veal or 
of lamb at ten cents a pound is as good 
as chops or cutlets at twenty-five. Others, 
who are possessed both of rich tastes and 
of ample means, cheerfully pay a premi- 
um for becf cuts that have been highly 
“ripened,” o: for hams that have been 
specially selected, cured, smoked and aged. 

Although most meat is used primarily for 
the sake of the protein, or lean, that it 
provides, the purchaser makes a serious 
mistake who objects to the 
so-called “waste fat” that 


who chooses un- 
finished lean cuts 
in order to avoid it. 
In the first place, 
the best quality of 
lean meat requires a 
sufficient outer layer of 
fat to give it good keeping qualities and a 
sightly appearance, and at least a moderate 
“marbling” of the cut to make it rich and 
tender. A roast, steak or chop of good size 
should carry, usually, one-fourth to one- 
half inch of outside fat, and other cuts may 
have more or less, according to their class 
and size. Some of those who insist on the 
leanest bacon would find the thicker, fatter 
grades equally palatable and cheaper. 
In the second place, fat is two and one- 
fourth times as nutritious from an energy 
standpoint as lean, and although a limited 
amount of it is sufficient for direct use, 
the remainder need not be wasted, but 
may be utilized in such forms as gravies 
and drippings, for which it is as good, or 
better, than butter. Finally proper cook- 
ing, particularly broiling and roasting, is 
impossible with extremely lean meat, and 
the percentage of shrinkage in cooking is 
high. If, from choice or for economy’s sake, 
lean steak is ordered, it is well to get with 
it a piece of suet so that it may be made 
savory and served with its own gravy. The 
trouble is that our fancied economy is false; 
we would better save by selecting a cheaper 
class of cut, but looking well to its quality. 
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Here are practica! bills of fare for each meal during the month, and the dishes are selected with due regar/ 


to cost, food values, and attractiveness. 


the middle of tite day. 


If desired, all the meals may be arranged so as to bring the dinner i»: 


Recipes for those dishes marked with a star will be found on pages 707-709 


Friday 
November Ist 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Cerea! 

Griddle cakes with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
*Rice with cheese and tomatoes 
Hot 

ea 


DINNER 


Baked cod with oyster stuffing 
Potatoes, parsley butter 
String bean 
*Eclairs 4 la Klondike 
Coffee 


Saturday 
November 2d 


Uncooked cereal 
*Eggs poached in cream 
Biscuits 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Ham soufflé 
Marmalade 
Sugar cookies 

ea 


DINNER 
Lamb en casserole with vegetables 
Asparagus sal 


Steamed chocolate pudding, 
creamy sauce 
Coffee 
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Sunbdap 
November 3d 


BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Une ed cereal 


rakes 
Corn muffins 
Coffee 


DINNER 


Caviare'cana 
R t 


oas' 
Mashed potatoes 
Frozen pases Sponge cake 
Soffee 


SUPPER 
*Fruit salad 


uns 
Pound cake 
Tea 


Wondap 
November 4th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges 
Cereal 
Broiled bacon 


LUNCH 


Cream of potato soup 
Spiced peaches 
ake Tea 


DINNER 


Julienne sou 
Salmon timbales 
Boiled potatoes 
Peas 
Sweet pickle jelly 
*Pineapple turnovers 
Cheese Coffee 


Tuesday 
November 5th 


BREAKFAST 


LUNCH 
*Green peppers stuffed with cau!: 
flower 
Rolls Tea 
DINNER 


*English cottage pie 
Oyster plant 
Scalloped tomatoes 


Olives 
*Coconut blanc mange 
Coffee 


a 


Wednesday 
November 6th 
BREAKFAST 


Grapefruit 
Uncooked 
Fried mush with syrup 
Coffee 


LUNCH 


Vegetable salad 
Peanut sandwiches 
Tea 


DINNER 


*Italian veal loaf 
Creamed potatoes 
Celery Spinach 
Apple pudding 
Joffee 


Brea 
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‘ Scrambled eggs 
Biscuits Coffee 
Bake 
Re 
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Coffee 
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What to Eat in November 


Thursday 
November 7th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples Cereal 
sousages Muffins 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Corn chowder 
Rolls 


Banbury tarts Tea 
DINNER 


Lettuce soup 
eef tongue 
shed Green beans 
sre pudding. fruit sauce 


November 8th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed apricots 
Uncoo cereal 


DINNER 


Fish chowder 
(clery, olive and nut salad 
Cheese straws 
Steamed fruit hard sauce 
offee 


Saturdap 


November 9th 
BREAKFAST 
Baked apples Cereal 
Broiled ham 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 


Rice croquettes, with stewed fruit 
*Feather cake 
Cocoa 
DINNER 
Breaded tongue, tomato sauce 
Boiled potatoes 
Cauliflower au gratin 
Prune sow 
Coffee 


a 


Sunday 
November 10th 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges Cereal 
Baked beans 
Brown bread 
Coffee 
DINNER 
Cle: ar soup 
*Cheese croutons 
Chicken pie 
Mashed potatoes 


Sautéd onions 
sh Pimolas 
Charlotte russe 
Cc 


Tee 


SUPPER 
Apple and date salad 
Cinnamon rolls 
Little angel cakes 
Chocolate 


Wondap 
November 1ith 
BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 

B 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Baked bean soup with croutons 
Biscuits 
Apple sauce 
Tea 


DINNER 


oysters 


Tuesday 
November 12th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed prunes 
Uncooked cereal 
Omelet Toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
*Belgian corn fritters 
Whole nut bread 
‘ea 


DINNER 
Corned beef 


Cabbage Turnips 
Escalloped apple pudding 


Wednesday 
November 13th 


BREAKFAST 


Oranges Cereal 
Calf's liver and bacon 
Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 

Vegetable hash 

Baked custard 
Tea ~ 
DINNER 


Cold corned beef 
Baked potatoes 
Pickled beets 
Cauliflower salad 
Dutch apple cake with hard sauce 
Coffee 


Thursday 
November 14th 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas 
Cereal 
French toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Corned beef hash with peppers 
*German fruit snaps 


DINNER 
Roast pork Apple sauce 
Mashed potatoes 
Squash 
Creamed onions 
Coffee jelly 
Cake 
Coffee 


795 
Friday 


November 15th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
Broiled bacon 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Green pea soup with croutons 
*Orange crullers 
Tea 
DINNER 
Boiled halibut 
Potato croquettes 


eas 
Tomato jelly salad 
Apple pie Cheese 
Coffee 


4 


Saturday 
November 16th 


BREAKFAST 


Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Scrambled eggs 

*Bread puffs Coffee 


DINNER 
Tomato soup 
Cold roast pork 


M — 
Rice pudding Coffee 


Sunday 
November 17th 


BREAKFAST 


Ai. 


Oranges Cereal 
Buckwhent : cakes with syrup 
Coffee 
DINNER 


Roast lamb 
mint jelly 
ch fried potatoes 
Corn Carrot salad 
Vanilla ice cream 
Coconut cake 
Coffee 
SUPPER 
Salmon mousse 
Coffee cake Tea 


Wondap 
November 18th 


BREAKFAST 
Stewed figs 
Uncooked cereal 
Poached eggs 
Toast Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of corn soup, with crisp 
crackers 
Bgked apples 
Spice cakes 
Tea 


DINNER 


Salmi of lamb 
Sweet potatoes 
Mint and orange salad 
Custard souffié with vanila sauce 
Coffee 


M Cheese and pepper salad i 
*Apricot eggs 3 
Coffee 
uttered tom 
Buttered toast ; 
Coffee LUNCH 
LUNCH ° Scalloped fish Spiced pears - 
Waffles Jumbles 
Oranges Tea ‘ 
Tea 
— 
Lemon sauce 
Coffee 
| 
: 
‘ 
Tea 
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Tuesday 
November 19th 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal 
Broiled salt mackerel 
Baked potatoes 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of tomato soup 
Finger rolls 
Caramel nut cake 
Tea 


DINNER 


Pot roast of beef 
Boiled potatoes 
Succotash 
Lettuce hearts with mayonnaise 
Rice with peaches 
Coffee 


Wednesday 
November 20th 


BREAKFAST 
Oatmeal with stewed apples 
Broiled bacon 


Meat salad 
Lettuce sandwiches 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Clear soup 
Roast stuffed ham 
Mashed potatoes 
Buttered beets 
cabbage 
Cream puffs Coffee 


Thursday 
November 21st 


BREAKFAST 
Oranges 
Sa es 
Biscuits 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Macaroni and cheese 
Stewed fruit 
Cocoa 
DINNER 


Cold roast beef 
Sweet potato soufflé 
Scalloped tomatoes 
Salad chiffonade 
*Indian and apple pudding 
Coffee 


Friday 
November 22d 


BREAKFAST 
Bananas 


Rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Hot cheese sandwiches 
Baked apples 
Spice cakés 
Tea 


DINNER 


Tomato tapioca soup 
Baked whitefish 
Duchess potatoes 
Lettuce salad, cheese balls _ 
Crackers Chocolate nut jeLy 
Coffee 


What to Eat in November 


Saturday 
November 23d 


BREAKFAST 


Sliced oranges Cc 
Minced ham on toast 
Coffee 


LUNCH 
Cheese fondu 
rves 
Tea 


DINNER 


Creamed oysters 
Corn fritters 
Pinespgie and celery salad 
Spanish cream 
ugar cookies 
Coffee 


é 


Sunday 
November 24th 


BREAKFAST 


Stewed prunes 
*Cereal omelet 


Toast Coffee 
DINNER 
Consomme 
Beefsteak with mushrooms 
Mashed potatoes Celery 


sparagus salad 
Chocolate ice cream with marsb- 

mallows 

Sponge cake Coffee 
SUPPER 

Jellied salmon 
Parker House rolls . 
Tea 


Fruit cup 


Wondap 
November 25th 


BREAKFAST 
Sliced oranges 
Uncooked cereal 
Picked fish in cream 
Hashed brown potatoes 
iscuit Cc 


offee 
“LUNCH 
Tomato cream 
Toast 
Preserves Tca 
DINNER 
Lamb chops 
Creamed potatoes Pecs 


Stuffed e salad 
Snow pudding with a custard 
0 


Tuesday 
November 26th 


BREAKFAST 
Cereal with figs 
Broiled tripe 
Baked potatoes 


Egg salad 
Nut sandwiches 
Chocolate 
DINNER 
Breaded veal cutlets 
Boiled potatoes 
Carrots and peas Hollandaise 
Caramel ice cream 
White cake 
Coffee 


Wiednesdap 
November 27th 


BREAKFAST 
Grapefruit 
‘ere 
Frizzled beef on toast 
Coffee 
LUNCH 
Banana and nut salad 
- Bread and butter 
Cake Tea 
DINNER 
Mutton co with rice 
Turn 


with sterling sauce 


Thanksgiving Day 


Thursday 
November 28th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked Yereal 
le 


Grapefruit cocktail 
Roast turkey, chestnut stuffing 
Sweet potatoes Creamed onions 


Squ Cc jelly Celery 
Salted 
Pumpkin pie pie 
Crackers Cheese 
Fruit Nuts’ Raisins Collee 
SUPPER 


Scalloped oysters Devil's food 
Rolls Tea 


é 
Friday 
November 29th 


BREAKFAST 


Cereal 
‘0! eggs 
Graham rolls Coffee 
LUNCH 
Fried scallops 
Tartar sauce 
Ginger snaps Tea 


DINNER 
Cold roast turkey 
Glazed sweet potatoes 
String beans 

and celery salad 
Chocolate souffé with creamy 


Saturday 
November 30th 


BREAKFAST 
Baked apples 
Uncooked cereal 
Broiled bacon 


Muffins Coffee 
LUNCH 
Cream of corn soup 
Preserves 
Doughnuts 
Cheese Tea 
DINNER 


Turkey ragout 
Potato puff 
Cauliflower 

Celery and nut salad 
Pineapple Bavarian cream 
ake Joffe: 
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Choice Foods 
at Small Cost 


/ii—Sweet Potatoes 


[his substantial 
-cctable, owing to the 
amount of starch 
11 sugar it contains, 
possesses a higher food 
ue than the white 
polilo, which it re- 
senbles in compost- 
tion. Itis a pleasing 
acdition to the diet 
during the fall and 
wioler months, and 
m iy palatable and 


sul sfying dishes can be prepared by combining it with small amounts of meat. The dish shown in the 
ac ompanying illustration can easily take the place of the meat course at a luncheon or simple home dinner. The 
re pe for stuffed sweet potatoes is as follows: Select short, thick potatoes and parboil for fifteen minutes. Peel 
the», cut a slice from the top and remove a portion of the center with an apple corer or sharp knife. Large thick 
po'uloes may be halved to make two portions.- Prepare a filling by moistening slightly a pint of bread crumbs 

cream or milk; add a hdtf teaspoonful of salt, one-eighth teaspoonful each of powdered cloves, nutmeg, and 
pu rika, two finely chopped hard-cooked eggs, two raw egg yolks and four tablespoonfuls of chopped ham. The 
gucutity given will fill six potatoes. Fill the potatoes with the mixture and simmer in a cream sauce for half an hour 


Recipes for the November Bills of Fare 


These recipes correspond to the dishes marked with asterisks on pages 704-706 


Pouched Eggs in Milk or Cream 


butter an egg poacher and half fill the pan 
bencath with. boiling water. Break in the 
required number of eggs, and as soon as they 
begin to grow firm add two tablespoonfuls of 
milk orcream. When firm, place upon rounds 
of buttered toast and season with butter, 
salt, and pepper. Garnish with parsley. 


Eclairs a la Klondike 


Melt half a cupful of butter in one cupful 
of boiling water and add one cupful of flour 
as soon as it reaches the boiling point. Beat 
until smooth and add four unbeaten eggs, 
one at a time, beating continuously. Force 
through a pastry tube or shape with a spoon 
upon a buttered baking sheet, two inches 
apart. Bake in a moderate oven for thirty 
minutes. Just before serving split and fill 
with ice-cream. 


Fruit Salad 


(ut a grapefruit in quarters and remove 
(he pulp so as to leave the outside in shape for 
ing. Mix one cupful each of grapefruit 
)), diced pineapple, broken pecan or Eng- 
walnut meats and halved marshmallows 


with mayonnaise, diluted with beaten white 
of egg or whipped cream. Chill. Line sec- 
tions of grapefruit rind with lettuce leaves 
and fill with the mixture. Garnish’ with 
mayonnaise and candied cherries. If de- 
sired, two cupfuls of finely cut celery may 
be added before mixing with the dressing. 


Rice with Tomato and Cheese 


Pick over and wash half a cupful of rice. 
Place in the upper part of a double boiler 
with three cupfuls of boiling water, and boil 
five minutes. Add one cupful of tomato 
purée, one-half teaspoonful of salt, and one 
teaspoonful each of chopped onion and green 
pepper, cooked until soft in two tablespoon- 
fuls of butter. Cook in the double boiler, 
without stirring, until the rice is soft, then 
add half a cupful of grated cheese. Stir 
with a fork and serve as soon as the cheese 
is melted. 


Pineapple Turnovers 


Roll plain paste thin and cut into four- 
inch squares. Upon each place one rounding 
tablespoonful of fresh sweetened pineapple 
drained from the syrup or pineapple pre- 
serve. Moisten edges of two sides with 
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Murphy 
Blankets 


our daily left-overs and 
may be served in «a 
variety of ways. The 
accompanying picture 
illustrates an attractive 
and an easily prepared 
dish that is one tempting 
method of using the cold 
potato for breakfast or 
for luncheon, whether 
it be boiled or baked. 
Fasten with toothpicks 


strips of bacon around the peeled potatoes, place them in a rack in a baking pan, and bake them until ‘he 
bacon is crisp. Remove the toothpicks and serve 


water or milk and fold intoa triangle, pinching 
the edges together. Bake or fry in deep fat. 
Serve warm, sprinkled with powdered sugar. 


Green Peppers Stuffed with Cauliflower 


Cut a thin slice from the stem end of large 
green peppers and remove seeds. Parboil 
ten minutes and fill with creamed cauli- 
flower. Sprinkle tops with buttered crumbs 
and bake until skins are tender, basting 
occasionally with butter and water. 


English Cottage Pie 


Put the beef bone of your roast on to stew 
with cold water, one sliced onion, a few 
cloves, one sprig of parsley, and a bit of 
celery. Chop the left-over meat very fine, 


add pepper and salt. Strain the stock and . 


with it make a brown sauce, using two table- 
spoonfuls of butter and three tablespoonfuls 
of flour to each cupful of liquid. Season with 
Worcestershire sauce and put half of it into 
the bottom of a baking dish, then add the 
minced meat, the rest of the sauce, and cover 
with seasoned mashed potatoes, having 
potato one inch deep. Bake the pie until 
heated through and very delicately browned. 


Italian Veal Loaf 


Totwo cupfuls of finely chopped uncooked 
veal add one cupful of rather fat ham, two 
cupfuls of stale bread crumbs which have 
been moistened with hot water, mashed and 
beaten with a fork, one cupful of grated 
cheese, and one cupful of cooked macaroni 
cut in half-inch pieces. Season with half 
a teaspoonful of salt, one fourth teaspoonful 
of cayenne, and a teaspoonful of chopped 
parsley. Mix with three well-beaten eggs. 
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Place in a buttered baking-dish and bake 
in a moderate oven for two hours. Turn 
onto a flat dish and serve with tomato sauce. 
If desired this may be eaten cold. 


German Fruit Snaps 


Cream one cupful of butter and add two 
cupfuls of sugar gradually; stir into this 
mixture, without separating, three eggs, one 
teaspoonful of soda dissolved in half a cup- 
ful of warm water, one pound of chopped 
seeded raisins, and one cupful of chopped 
English walnuts. Add sufficient flour to 
make a soft dough, roll out, cut in rounds, 
and bake at once. , 


Feather Cake 


Cream a quarter of a cupful of butter, 
gradually add one cupful of sugar, half a 
cupful of milk, and one and a half cuptuls of 
flour, mixed and sifted with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder; fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of two eggs and add a quarter of a tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Bake forty minutes in 
amoderate oven. Cover with white frosting. 


Cheese Croutons 


Cut the crusts from thin slices of stale 
bread and spread lightly with creamed 
butter, then with a thin layer of any soit 
potted cheese. Cover with a second slice 
of bread and cut into strips one inch wide, 
using a sharp knife. Place in a shallow pan 
or on a tin sheet and brown in a hot oven. 


Apricot Eggs 


Cut rounds of sponge cake half an inch thick 
and soak in thesweetened juice drained [rom 
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Shrimp 
Canapes 
Canzpes, hot or cold, 
serv as @ first course 
al or dinner, 
are -asily and quickly 
prepored and need not 
be cxpensive, for the 
houscheeper can. utilise 
“ley over” bits of fish, 
meu’. and vegetables in 
their preparation. The 


fous(ation is @ slice or case of white or brown bread, cut in any desired: shape. It should not be more than two 
and 1 half inches in diameter. Eggs, fish, meat, and vegetables; highly seasoned, are used as a filling. To pre- 
pare ihis dish, hollow out squares of bread, two inches in diameter, dip them in melted: butter; and toast or bake 
unti’ browned. Fill with cold cooked shrimps, cut in small pieces and seasoned with salad dressing. Garnish 


with parsley, capers, or olives 


a can of apricots. Place half an apricot on 
eacli round and surround with sweetened 
whipped cream to resemble a poached egg. 


ian Corn Fritters 


T. the beaten yolks of two eggs add one 
cupiul of flour which has been sifted with 
one teaspoonful of baking powder, two 
teas) oonfuls of salt, and one-third teaspoon- 
ful oi paprika. Beat well together, then 
add «wo tablespoonfuls of finely chopped 
parsicy. Fold in the stiffly beaten whites 
of the two eggs. Cook in a frying pan, pref- 
erably in bacon fat, dropping a large table- 
spoonful in the pan and flattening, it out 
with the side of the spoon into an oval cake. 
Fry golden brown on each side and serve 
garnished with strips of bacon. 


Bread Puffs 

Knead raised bread dough and roll 
three-fourths of an inch thick. Cut ‘in 
squares, rounds, or strips, and fry in deep fat. 


Cereal Omelet 


To one cupful of any cold cooked cereal 


add two well-beaten eggs, half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, a few grains of paprika, and one 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley. Melt one 
tablespoonful of butter in an omelet pan, 


turn in the mixture, and cook with moderate 
heat until firm, Fold, turn out upon hot 


patter, and garnish with bacon. 
Orcnge Crullers 


“ream two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
erutually add half a cupful of sugar, two 


well-beaten eggs, and then another half 
cupful of sugar; add one cupful of milk 
alternately with four cupfuls of pastry 
flour, mixed and sifted with three and a half 
teaspoonfuls of baking powder. Roll a 
fourth of an inch thick and cut with a two- 
inch circular cutter. Place one tablespoon- 
ful of orange marmalade on one-half of 
the pieces, moisten edges with cold water, 
cover with the rest, and press together. 
Fry in deep fat. When cool, dredge with 
powdered sugar. 


Baked Indian and Apple Pudding 


Stirhalf a cupful of yellow corn meal into 
one quart of scalded milk. Cook in a double 
boiler for thirty minutes, then add one tea- 
spoonful each of salt and ginger and half 
a cupful of molasses. Pour into a buttered 
earthen baking dish and bake for one hour, 
stirring occasionally. Add two cupfuls of 
apples, cored and cut in eighths, and bake, 
without stirring, for one hour longer, or until 
firm. Serve with cream. 


Coconut Blanc Mange 
Mix one-fourth cupful of cornstarch and 


one-fourth cupful of sugar with a little cold 
water. Add to two cupfuls of scalded milk 


‘and stir until it thickens. Cook in a 
‘double boiler for twenty minutes, stirring 


occasionally. Cool slightly, add one cupful 
of shredded coconut, the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs, and one-fourth of a 
cupful candied or Maraschino cherries, 
cut in small pieces. Chill in molds, wet 
with cold water, and serve with cream 
or a soft custard made with the yolks of 
eggs. 
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Apple Cups 


Select medium - sized, 
firm apples; scoop out 
the centers from the sicm 
end, leaving about one- 
fourth of the core ai the 
blossom end. Cook in 
a syrup made with equal 
paris sugar and water, 
until the apples may be 
pierced with a fork but 
are not in danger of 
breaking. Remove to 
the serving dish and fill 
each apple with a mix- 
ture of chopped raisins, 
dates, and figs. Pour 
a little of the syrup over 


them and garnish with whipped cream. If desired, uncooked apples may be used, in which case, the skin 
should be left on. Red apples are the most attractive 


Thanksgiving Pastries 


New Recipes for Simple Desserts Especially Appropriate for the Season 


Meatless Mince-Pie Filling 


One pound of raisins, chopped, but not 
too fine, one pound of currants, one pound 
of brown sugar, one pound of finely chopped 
suet, one quart of chopped sour apples, one- 
quarter pound of candied lemon, citron, and 
orange peel cut fine or put througha chopper, 
one teaspoonful each of cloves, cinnamon, 
ginger, nutmeg, and one pint of good cider. 
Mix all thoroughly and put into the pies. 


Pumpkin and Marshmallow Pies 


When the usual spicily fragrant pumpkin 
pies are ready to come out of the oven, place 
on them a layer of halved marshmallows, 
replace in the oven and let them brown. 


A New Cranberry Pie 


Chop one cupful each of cranberries and 
raisins with half a cupful each of nuts and figs. 
Add one cupful of sugar, one tablespoonful 
of flour, one-fourth of a teaspoonful of salt, 
and one-fourth of a cupful of water. Fill 
pies, sprinkle with chopped nuts, and put 
on upper crust. Bake until crust is brown. 


Fruit Rolls 
Two cupfuls of chopped apples, one cup- 


ful of dried currants, half a cupful of raisins, 
half a cupful of chopped citron, one tea- 
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spoonful of ground cinnamon, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of ground cloves, one-quarter 
teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, one cupful 
of sugar, the grated rind of one lemon. Mix 
all together. Make pie crust and cut into 
pieces five inches square and one-quarter 
inch thick; fill pieces of crust with mixture, 
roll, and squeeze at the ends to prevent thein- 
gredients from falling out. Place in greased 
baking pan and bake until crust is brown. 
Serve hot, with or without hard sauce. 


Sweet-Potato Pie 


To two cupfuls of hot sweet potatoes 
boiled and mashed add half a cup of sugar, 
two well-beaten eggs, two tablespoonfuls of 
butter, the grated -rind and juice of one 
lemon, and two cupfuls of milk. Beat until 
light and flaky. Bake with under crust 
only until firm. 


Pumpkin Pie in Cups 


As a change, for those who like filling 
better than crust, try this: Put the filling 
into custard cups, trim the edges with the 
pastry, and bake in a shallow pan of hot 
water. For the filling, mix one and a half 
cupfuls of steamed and dry pumpkin with 
two-thirds of a cupful of brown sugar, two 
beaten eggs, one teaspoonful of cinnamon, 
half a teaspoonful each of salt and ginger, 
and two scant cupfuls of milk. 
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Apple Custard Pie 


Peel tart apples and cook until soft.. Rub 
through a sieve. Toone and a half cupfuls 
add two tablespoonfuls of butter, one cup- 
ful of sugar, and one-fourth teaspoonful of 
cinnamon or ginger. When cool, add three 
wel!-beaten yolks, fold in, stiffly beaten, the 
whi'es of three eggs, and bake in an under- 
cru-t with lattice top in a moderate oven. 


Improved Mock Cherry Pie 


ick over and wash two cupfuls of cran- 
berries and cook in half a cupful of water 
until broken, then press them through a 
sieve. To one cupful of cranberry pulp add 
one cupful of sugar and one cupful of 
chopped raisins. Bake between crusts. 


Eng ish Banbury Tarts 


Mix one cupful of currants, one cupful of 
chopped candied lemon peel, one cupful of 
sugar, and one teaspoonful of cinnamon. 
Roll paste one-fourth of an inch thick, and 
cut into three-inch squares. Place one tea- 


spoonful of the mixture in the center of each, 
fold the edges over, allowing them to over- 
lap a little in the center. Roll until the mix- 
ture breaks through, place on a baking 
sheet, make a few cuts across. the top of 
each, brush with milk, sprinkle with sugar, 
and bake until brown. 


Lemon Pie Without Pastry 


Butter a pie plate generously and cover 
with a three-eighths of an inch deep layer 
of rolled and: sifted unsweetened cracker 
crumbs, patting them down to form a 
smooth layer adhering to the plate. Fill 
with the following mixture and bake in a 
moderate oven until firm and delicately 
brown. Filling: Heat one-fourth of a cup- 
ful of lemon juice, add the grated rind of one 
lemon, and one teaspoonful of cornstarch 
mixed with one cupful of sugar. Boil one 
minute, then add the well-beaten yolks of 
three eggs and cook in a double boiler, like 
soft custard, until it thickens. Cool 
slightly, fold in the stiffly beaten whites of 
the eggs, and use for pies or tarts, baking in 
a moderate oven until firm. 


Paper Bag Suggestions 


Gathered from a Demonstration by M. Soyer, the Pioneer in This 
Form of Cookery, by a Teacher of Cooking 


NTEREST in paper-bag cookery is 
increasing to such an extent that the 
following account of a practical demon- 


stration by the inventor of the method, M. 
Nicholas Soyer, may prove helpful to house- 
keepers “here, there and everywhere” who 


are experimenting with the bags, in the hope 
that this method of cooking will add not 
only to the attractiveness and nutritive 
value of the food served, but will solve, in 
part, the ever-present problem of labor, 
time, and fuel. 
Before the demonstration began, M. 
Soyer answered many questions put to him 
by people in the audience. 
| hen came the real demonstration. With 
great alacrity M. Soyer proceeded to prepare 
one ish after another, smiling as he worked. 
four apples were baked, and, with a bit 
ol }.per torn away from the top, were 
placed on silver trays and passed about the 
aucience. All agreed that they were tempt- 
ine ind looked forward eagerly to the next 


dish—eggs and bacon. Monsieur placed 
some rashers of bacon in a bag and put it 
in the oven, leaving it for five minutes. 
Then he tore a round hole in the upper side 
and broke some eggs over the bacon. The 
bag was put back into the oven and again 
left for five minutes, and when it was taken 
out the dish certainly met the approval of 
the critics present. The bacon was brown 
and crisp. 

Next, with remarkable rapidity, M. Soyer 
prepared several fish dishes. Two salmon 
cutlets, one and a half pounds each, were 
placed in a greased bag, with a little salt, 
and baked for twenty minutes. Two slices 
of turbot, one and a half pounds each, were 
baked twenty minutes in a greased bag. 
Whiting, covered with a little flour and 
butter, was cooked in fifteen minutes, and 
six pickled herrings, seasoned with half a 
cupful of vinegar, salt, spice, onion, thyme, 
bay leaves, and parsley, were baked in ten 
minutes. 
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One woman asked what could be done to 
keep fish from sticking to the bag. ‘‘ Grease 
more,” was the answer. - 

In preparing a stew of mutton, M: Soyer 
used only half a cupful of water to four 
pounds of mutton and the vegetables. He 
explained that this small amount of water 
was sufficient because of the smaller chance 
of evaporation. The stew was considered 
one of his greatest triumphs, and it is a dish 
that has occasioned some paper-bag cooks 
much difficulty. 

Green peas came next. A pinch of sugar, 
a little salt and a cupful of water to each 
quart of shelled peas, and one or two leaves 
of mint for additional flavoring. M. Soyer 
remarked: “A little sugar added to any 
green vegetable brings to it the sun of the 
South.” 

After roast chicken and roast neck of 
mutton were prepared, the demonstrator 
gave his attention to a question that was 
raised concerning the temperature of the 
oven. He urged that the gas be turned on 
full for six or eight minutes so that the oven 
might be well heated. When the bag is 
placed in the oven, the gas should be lowered 
to about half the full pressure. He told of 
an experiment he had been making, using 
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one gas stove solely for bag cookery for one 
week. At the end of the seven days he 
found that the saving’ in gas amounted to 
no less than 40 per cent. This was partly 
explained by the fact that the dishes take a 
much shorter time to cook, and partly by 
the arrangement that “fish, flesh, and fow]” 
may be put into the same oven without 
danger of one food affecting another. 

A vegetarian asked whether this method 
of cooking is applicable to vegetarian diet. 
“Splendidly so,” M. Soyer assured him, for 
he claimed that the direct attack which the 
heat makes on the article cooked gives it a 
special flavor, and the substance does not 
shrink. In his opinion paper-bag cookery 
should make a vegetarian diet more popular. 

One of the novelities was custard ice 
cream made in a paper bag. M. Soyer had 
prepared the custard previously, so he had 
only to freeze it to the required consistency. 
He poured the custard into a paper bag, 
clipped the bag and buttered the open 
edges, so that no water might enter. The 
bag was then slipped into a second bag and 
put into a pail about half filled with ice and 
salt, with a grid over for protection, and it 
was then covered with ice and salt and le/t to 
freeze.- When served it proved to be delicious. 


Index to Recipes for November 
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Mirandy-on Thanksgiving 


By Dorothy Dix 


Illustrations by E. W. Kemble 


“ ELL, Sis .Mirandy,” says Sis 
\ \ Hannah Jane to me dis maw- 
nin’, “I sees dat de President 
is done appinted anodder Thanksgivin’ 
Day, dough how he has got de nerve to do 
hit wid po’k chops a soarin’ lak dey had 
wings to ’em, an’ chicken dat high you’s 
ashamed to look a hen in de face, beats me.” 
“Well, Sis Hannah Jane,” ’spons I, 
“from what I can heah ’bout what his kind 
friends is sayin’ ’bout him, an’ is done done 
to him, an’ wid all of dese heah Bull Mooses 
turned loose on him, maybe de President 
don’t feel dat he’s got no call to appint a 
Thanksgivin’ Day on his own account, 
nuther. Howsomever, dat ain’t got nothin’ 
to do wid de whareforeness of Thanksgivin’ 
Day. Dat’s de law.” 

“Humph,” grumbles Sis Hannah Jane, 
“T don’t see nothin’ in de law to make you 
thankful. All hit does is jes’ to step on yo’ 
toes, an’ keep you from doin’ de things you 
wants to do.” 

“Sis Hannah Jane,” says 1, “you ain’t 
got de right light on dat question. De 
reason dat de law sets aside one day in de 
year for us to be thankful in, whedder we’se 
got anything to be thankful for or not, is 
dat ef we didn’t have to be thankful by 
law, dere wouldn’t none of us be thankful 
at all. We’se all of us so busy ponderin’ on 
our misfortunes, dat we ain’t got time to 
count up our blessin’s.” 

“Hit’s a funny thing, Sis Hannah Jane,” 
I goes on, “dat de onliest things dat hap- 
pens to us dat we notices is de onpleasant 
things. We’se all got a long memory for our 
hard luck, an’ a good forgetter for our good 
luck. When de year is over all de days dat 
we can recall is dem when hit rained, or 
stormed on wash-day. 

“Did you ever listen to dem Oldest In- 
habitants talk? Dey always tells you "bout 
de coldest day in January, or de hottest day 
in July, or de spring when dey had a flood, 
or de fall when dere was a drought, but you 
don’t never heah dem prognosticatin’ none 
‘bout dem Mays when hit warn’t nuther 
too hot nor too cold, nor too wet nor too 
cry, but jest edzac’ly right. An’ dat’s de 
way hit is "bout life. Our troubles sticks in 


When chicken’s dat high 
you’s ashamed to look a 
hen in de face 


oyr recollections lak burrs in a dog’s tail, 
but our blessin’s slides off of our mem’ries 
lak water off of a duck’s back. 

“An’ dere’s anodder curious thing "bout 
folks, Sis Hannah Jane, an’ dat is dat when 
we wants to kind of take stock of how 
things is gwine wid us we don’t never look 
down, but always looks up. -We don’t 
measure ourselves aginst dem what is po’, 
an’ sickly, an’ onfortunate; but aginst dem 
whut is rich, an’ strong, an’ prosperous. 
Dat’s why we find it so hard to git a foot- 
hold on de grateful platform, an’ why our 
blessin’ has got such a measly, shrunk look 
to ’em dat dey don’t seem worth takin’ a 
day off to celebrate. 

“Ev’ytime I sagasuates down de street 
I meets up wid some woman what backs me 
up into a sto’ do’ whilst she tells me *bout 
what po’ health she enjoys, an’ how she’s 
got a misery in her back, an’ de rheumatics 
in her laigs, an’ a gone feelin’ in de pit of 
her stomach, an’ how de doctor prognosti- 
cates as how she’s got de chronics. But 
none of dese heah able-bodied women, dat 
ain’t got a ache or a pain in deir whole cir- 
cumference, an’ what can do a day’s washin’, 
an’ den go to a ball an’ dance all night, 
don’t stop me none to tell me how dey is 
dest sloshin’ over wid health, an’ how good 
hit is to be well, an’ strong, an’ able to 
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spend yo’ money on eatin’ an’ good clothes, 
instid of payin’ hit out to de doctor an’ de 
druggist. 

“ An’ ’bout fo’ evenin’s a week some sister 
camps in my parlor rockin’-cheer, an’ 
sprinkles my best rug wid her tears whilst 
she tells me how she is married to a man 
dat spends his money an’ his time a chasin’ 
after some odder woman, an’ who comes 
home drunk an’ beats her, an’ breaks up de 
furniture dat she’s done gone out scrubbin’ 
to buy. But ef any of de ladies in my ac- 
quaintance is ever tooken up any of my 
time a braggin’ "bout how dey is married to 
a man dat wuks lak a dray-hoss to 
suppo’t ’em so dat dey can have 
time to traipse ’roun ’an gossip 
wid de neighbors, an’ who gits up 
of nights an’.walks de baby wid 
de colic, an’ don’t hand ’em 
no back talk when dey gits 
riled, den I disremembers de 
occasion. 

“Lakwise I don’t heah nothin’ 
from de parients dat is got chillun 
dat wuks an’ suppo’ts ’em; but, my 
Lawd! de howl dat goes up from dem 
fathers an’ mothers what is got boys 
an’ gals dat don’t let ’em boss ’em! 

“Which is what makes me say 
what I do, dat we takes our blessin’s 
as no mo’ dan our due dat we ain’t 
got no call to be thankful for, seein’ 
as how dey ain’t never come up to 


Did you ever listen 


Thanksgiving 


to one of dese heah men whut’s a good man, 
but ain’t got no faculty for gittin’ along. 
Dey has a mighty scuffle to live, an’ hit gits 
on Sis Loretta’s nerves. 

“*T lay,’ says she, ‘dat de President’s 
Thanksgivin’ proclamation don’t hit me 
none, for all dat prosperity dat he talks 
*bout overflowin’ de country sholy has 
missed me, an’ ef I was to comb things wid 
a fine tooth comb ’roun my house I wouldn’t 
find nothin’ to be grateful for.’ 

“*Sis Loretta,’ spons I, ‘in dese days 
ev’y woman dat is married to a man dat 
ain’t got no turn for makin’ money is got 
reason to be down on her marrow 
bones a givin’ thanks to Heaven for 
keepin’ her husband for her, for de 
very fust thing dat a man does dat 
gits rich is to buy him a ninety- 
hoss-power autymobile, an’ a 
new wife wid a straight front 

figger, an’ yaller hair, to 
match his new furniture in 
his new house. 
“*Now dest as long as yo’ Jeems 
Henry has to come to you for 
a nickel for his tobacco he is 
yours, an’ you ain’t no wise in 
no danger of losin’ him, nor 
of any lady husband-snatcher 
takin’ him away from you, for 
dey ain’t after no man dat ain’t 
got de money-makin’ habit. 
But ef he was to git to be a 


our expectations no way, but we lets 4, gem Oldest In. Millionaire, lak dese heah Pitts- 


out a mighty squeal when any little — jad 
thing goes wrong wid us. 

“Vit we’se all got a plenty to be grateful 
for, even ef hit ain’t nothin’ but not bein’ 
no worse off dan we is. Yassum, dat’s 
Gord’s truth, an’ dat’s what I was a tellin’ 
Sis Sairry Sue dis ve’y day when she was a 
_ moanin’ an’ a groanin’ "bout her health, an’ 
a sayin’ dat she specks she’s got to go to de 
hospital an’ have a operation. 

“*Shoo, Sis Sairry Sue,’ says I, ‘but you’s 
got a call to be celebratin’ dis Thanksgivin’ 
Day ef dat is de case, becaze to have a 
operation done in de hospital sets a woman 
up in conversation for de balance of her life. 
Many is de time,’ says I, ‘dat I is had to set 
silent in company, not ever havin’ had my 
appendix removed, whilst odder ladies dis- 
coursed ’bout operations, but you’ll be fixed 
an’ can hold up yo’ end wid de best of ’em.’ 

“An’ dere’s Sis Loretta, what is married 


burgh folks, ‘de fust news you 
would know would be dat he was 
gittin’ a divorsch to marry some gal dat’s 
young enough to be his daughter. 

“*T tell you, Sis Loretta,’ I goes on, ‘de 
lak of de price is de beginnin’ of virtue 
wid a lot of men, an’ dem po’ wives don’t 
know how much dey’s got to be thankful 
for.’ 

“Well, Sis Mirandy,’ dey all says to me, 
‘we don’t see why you is so set on celebra- 
tin’ Thanksgivin’ Day. You ain’t so lucky. 
You is po’, an’ hard-worked, an’ has had a 
mighty scramble to raise yo’ fambly, an’ 
we notices dat in yo’ basket dere ain’t no 
turkey, nor even a chicken. Dere ain't 
nothin’ but po’k chops. What you gwine 
to give thanks for?’ 

““Me,’ spons I, ‘I’se gwine to give thanks 
dat feathers don’t grow on po’k chops, so 
you don’t have to pick ’em.’” 


itants talk? 
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Good Housekeéping Institute 


A research laboratory for the investigation of household apparatus is maintained by the Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Experts make the tests expressly for the benefit of Good House- 
keeping readers, and give definite, helpful information to assist them when select- 


ing devices. 


This department of the magazine is devoted to the reports of 


this laboratory and to the study and discussions of problems concerning 


apparatus. 


All questions, suggestions and accounts of experiences 


from the magazine’s readers will be welcomed by the Director. 


The Function of the Carpet Sweeper 


By Cecilia K. Bradt 


Director of the Good Housekeeping Institute 


a carpet sweeper, or just a plain 

broom—which shall it be? House- 
keepers are beginning to learn that house- 
cleaning apparatus is now being made in 
great variety, to meet all possible require- 
ments and pocketbooks. There is no “best” 
for all. Each housekeeper must look into 
the problem and decide which device or plan 
is best for her particular household. 

Many who know that vacuum cleaners 
are plentiful and good are not familiar with 
recent developments in carpet sweepers 
and suction sweepers. 

The carpet sweeper, to be durable and 
efficient, should be light in weight, easy to 
operate, noiseless, and it should be inex- 
pensive. The latest models are reversible 
and are made of metal with roller bearings 
to lessen friction, and they have adjustable 
brushes to enable the operator to raise or 
lower the brush according to the depth of 
the pile on the carpet. 

In selecting a sweeper the purchaser 
should notice the color and strength of the 
bristles. Light-colored ones should pre- 
dominate, for they are of the best quality— 
the real Chinese hog bristles. The bristles 
should be strong enough to sweep surfaces 
clean, and firm enough to take up all lint, 
threads, and dust. Compared to the cost 
and wearing qualities of the corn broom, 
which is sold for thirty-five cents or eighty 
cents (according to size), the carpet sweeper 
at $1.80 to $5.25 will outlast a good many, 
as it does not get so hard usage, as a rule. 


A VACUUM cleaner, a suction sweeper, 


Careless handling of brooms, such as letting 
them stand on the broom corn instead of 
hanging them up, and sweeping always on 
one side, soon bends them and gets them out 
of shape. 

The purpose of the carpet sweeper is to 
save time and effort and to collect dust. 
The suction sweeper is designed to combine 
the qualities of the carpet sweeper and the 
vacuum cleaner. It must, of necessity, be 
larger and higher than the old-type sweeper 
in order to have sufficient space for the 
bellows, which are its distinctive feature. 
These, two or three in number, are operated 
by the motion of the sweeper, and not 
separately. The dirt and dust collected are 
deposited in a shallow box or bag, which 
may be removed and emptied. The motion 
is a rolling one, and the opening can be 
raised or lowered according to the kind of 
carpet. 

A recent improvement over the suction 
sweeper is the combination, a device fitted 
with an adjustable brush and a suction 
nozzle, the use of both making it possible 
to more quickly pick up the threads and 
lint on the carpet. 

This type of sweeper will please the 
housekeeper who cannot afford a vacuum 
cleaner, but who desires a more efficient 
device than the carpet sweeper, its greater 
efficiency being in that it does more than 
remove the surface dirt. By means of the 
suction created by moving the sweeper back 
and forth, the dust and dirt are drawn 
through the carpet from the floor beneath. 
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This reduces the labor required in dusting 
the furniture, as the dust is collected and 
not distributed throughout the room, as is 
the case when the corn broom is used. By 
being operated with less friction than the 
broom, the use of the suction sweeper should 
result in less wear and tear on rugs and 
carpets, meaning a distinct saving in 
money. 

A suction sweeper is not so easily op- 
erated as a carpet sweeper of the old style, 
requiring more exertion and strength. But 
it is less difficult to operate than the hand 
vacuum cleaner. Both sweepers have a dis- 
tinct advantage over the corn broom, in that 
dust is collected and not distributed through- 
out the room, to add to the labor of dusting 
by hand, and possibly to spread disease. 

A word may be said here for the dustless 
duster, a real improvement over the ordi- 
nary dust cloth, for not only does it remove 
dust and give luster to woodwork and fur- 
niture, but it removes tarnish from silver and 
brass, with the result that the silver cleaning 
need be done less often than heretofore. 

One difficulty housekeepers are experien- 
cing in introducing these appliances into the 
home is the attitude of the maids toward 
them. Simple hand devices, easily run, 
are understood and welcomed by the aver- 
age maid, but those which are more compli- 


cated in construction, and operated by 
power, are oftentimes looked upon with 
suspicion, possibly because many women 
are unfamiliar with mechanical devices, 
and are afraid to use them. 

The difference in cost between the carpet 
sweeper and the suction sweeper, the latter 
selling at from $6.75 to$20 with attachments, 
is no small item to the housekeeper with 
but a modest amount to spend upon house- 
hold aids. Many cannot afford to pay such 
a large sum for one labor-saving device, even 
though it wili last for years, and perhaps pay 
for itself in a comparatively short time. 

The carpet sweeper is universally used 
and with satisfactory results. The suction 
sweeper, filling an intermediate position 
between it and the vacuum cleaner, should 
prove of service in familiarizing women 
with the use of electrical labor-saving ap- 
pliances. 

These devices, when they are really time 
and labor saving, have come to stay. It 
is the first cost that counts. They are 
worth the money, as has been demonstrated 
over and over again in hotels and insti- 
tutions, for they pay for themselves in the 
saving of time and labor, in quicker and 
better service. The same is true, in less 
degree, in a large proportion’ of house- 
holds. 


Servants and Labor-Saving Devices 


We want more letters giving experiences of readers, 
and will gladly pay for such as can be published. 
Address Cecilia K. Bradt, Good Housekeeping Maga- 
sine, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


R. Eprror—I succeeded the other 

day in having a real confidential 

talk with my Mary and I think I 
see the maid’s point of view better than 
I did before. I think the girls feel that 
the new devices are only a part of a con- 
spiracy to get more work out of them, 
and I am convinced that housekeepers 
must ‘allow the help the time gained by 
the machines or the machines will not be 
welcomed. 

The “efficiency” idea in business means 
less effort and better pay for the men, but 
they cannot see it, as a rule, until em- 
ployers make it clear to them that the gain 
is shared by the workers. Just so with 
household devices. My Mary now thinks 
everything of the fireless cooker, and uses a 


vacuum cleaner. I shall be careful not to 
let them add to her burdens. 

California. Adele Preston. 

Mr. Eprror—I bought a — cleaner, 
much against the advice of my housemaid, 
who even in the presence of the demon- 
strator insisted that she could get the rugs 
as clean with a broom as with any pneu- 
matic device ever invented. She was 
seconded in this by our man, who was in 
the habit of taking the rugs out and shaking 
them, in addition to her attacks upon them. 
I used the vacuum cleaner with her for 
several weeks, showing her that even clean- 
ing the radiators and the books in the li- 
brary—our two dustiest tasks—left no dirt 
in her nose or throat, as the ordinary sweep- 
ing and dusting had done. We have now 
used the cleaner eighteen months and, al- 
though it weighs sixty pounds, the maid will 
carry it upstairs rather than not have it. 

New York. M.J.H. 
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Our Seal of Approval 


Good Housekeeping Institute 


The articles herein described are submitted by the manufacturer and have been tested free 
of charge in the laboratory of the Good Housekeeping Institute. This department of the 
magazine fas absolutely no connection with any other, the service being strictly gratuitous 
in every respect. A list of the devices that have been tested and approved is pub- 
lished each month as an editorial service to the readers, and every six months a 
complete list of the devices tested and approved during the previous half year will 
be published. The first pamphlet of this kind, Good Housekeeping Bulletin 
No. 1, is now printed and you can get a copy of it by sending ten cents to 
the Good Housekeeping Institute, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Descriplions of Articles Tested and Approved 


Electric Iron 

The Westinghouse, Type “C,” electric iron 
weighs six pounds and is suitable for general house- 
hold service. It has the same appearance as an 
ordinary iron, beiug nickel-plate finish, except upon 
the face, which is a polished cast-iron surface. The 
iron operates on either alternating or direct current 
circuits and is connected by a flexible cord-and-socket 
attachment. The iron heats quickly, and after once 
thoroughly heated retains its heat for some time 
without further consumption of current. A stand 
composed of three pieces of sheet steel separated by 
suitable air spaces is furnished with each iron. The 
cost of operation at ten cents per kilowatt is about 
five cents per hour. Price, $5. 

No. 658—Made by the Westinghouse Electric & 
Mig. Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


An Egg-Tester 

The Davis Rapid Egg-tester is a hard-wood cabi- 
net, six and one-half inches in length, six inches wide 
and three inches in height. It is lined with white 
asbestos, and covered with black felt cloth. In one 
side of the box is fitted an electric lamp socket with 
ten feet of cord and the ordinary lighting socket 
attachment. An incandescent bulb is screwed into 
the socket inside the box, and connection made with 
the electric current. The eggs are placed over the 
two beveled egg holes in the top of the box and the 
transparency of the light through the egg determines 
its freshness. It is a very simple and quick method 
of testing eggs. Price, $2.50. 

No. 641—Made by Davis Rapid Egg Tester Co., 
Produce Exchange, New York City. 


Household Jars 


The “Chelco” Household Jars are for storing 
staple groceries, such as rice, barley, lima beans, 
etc. They are made in three sizes and are shaped 
like ordinary bottles, but have wider mouths. The 
top of each is fitted with a metallic cover which, 
instead of lifting off, swings sidewise and cannot 
be misplaced and lost. Price, $2 per dozen of 
various sizes. 

No. 657—Made by the National Metal Seal 
Corp., 40 Central St., Boston, Mass. 


Molding Board Improvement 


The Magic Cover consists of two chemically 
treated and hygienic parts—a small knit cover which 
fits over the rolling pin like a sleeve, a larger cover 
of Egyptian duck, which is spread upon the board 
or t2dle. By its use soft dough can be handled 
without sticking to the board, table or pin. The cover 
may be washed easily in cold water. Price, 65 cents. 

No. 659—Made by the Magic Cover Company, 
Corina, Me. 


*Lamp-flame Improver 

The “Excel” Burner is a device that can be used 
on any oil lamp with a flat wick and ordinary flue. 
The attachment raises the flame above the dome of 
the burner, thereby spreading it and improving the 
illumination. The chimney does not become hot 
and no more oil is consumed than with the ordinary 
lamp. Price, 35 cents. 
, No. 639—Made by Hoosier Specialty Co., Ladoga, 

nd. 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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No. 656. 


Acetylene Gas | 
Lighters 


Sec 


No. 661. ~ Canning Boiler 


No. 642. A Slamming Door Silencer 


“No. 648. For 
Washing Clothes 


Gas Burner Lighter 

The Self-Lighting Jet is a device that can be 
attached to a coal gas or acetylene gas jet. It 
screws on in place of the ordinary burner and is 
nickel plated and fitted with a small round file and 
sparking material. By pulling downward the short 
rigid rod attached to the lever of the stopcock, the 
gas is turned on and the sparking material is drawn 
across the file; the resulting spark thrown over the 
tip of the burner ignites the gas, and produces the 
flame. By the one downward motion the gas is turned 
onand lighted and by pushing upward the flame is put 
out. Price,$1. Sparking material renewals, 10 cents. 

No. 656—Made by the Safety Gas Lighter Co., 
Haverhill, Mass. 


* Screen Door Check 

The Superior Screen Door Check requires no more 
than one and one-half inches of space between it and 
the permanent house door. It is designed to pre- 
vent screen doors or any light single-acting doors, or 
office gates, from slamming. Compressed air, acting 
as a cushion in a one-piece seamless brass cylinder, 
is the principle. The cylinder is six and one-quarter 
inches long and seven-eighths of an inch in diameter, 
with a brass metal needle valve at one end. The 
piston rod, spring, etc., are made of cold-rolled steel. 
It is quickly and easily attached and can be ad- 
justed to close the door rapidly or slowly as desired. 
Price, 75 cents. 

No. 642—Made by Superior Spring Hinge Co., 
152 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


Canning Boiler 

The “ Northwestern.’ Home Canning Boiler is a 
cast-iron cylinder one foot in diameter and standing 
one and a half feet high. A cover, provided with a 
small steam pressure gauge, clamps on the top and 
a galvanized iron cylindrical receptacle for holding 
the jars or cans fits into the boiler. A definite 
amount of water is put into the boiler and the 
receptacle containing the jars or cans is placed 
therein and the cover clamped on. The tempera- 
ture is determined by the steam gauge indications 
and the process continued according to directions. 
Price, $15. 

No. 661—Made by the Northwestern Steel & 
Tron Works Co., Eau Claire, Wis. 
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Bed Tray : 

The Lily White Bed Tray is twenty by fifteen 
and a half inches and is constructed of fiber at- 
tractively finished in a hard white enamel that 
does not chip or flake. It is fitted with legs that 
fold close to the bottom of the tray when not in 
use. This tray can be easily cleaned and its light- 
ness and steadiness make it suitable for the sick bed. 
Price, $4.50. 

No. 664—Made by Samuel Lewis, 5 Front St., 
New York City. 


Clothes Washer 

The Vacuum Clothes Washer is a metallic cone 
mounted upon a two and a half foot wooden handle. 
It is provided with radial openings and a central per- 
forated receptacle for the soap, so that when the de- 
vice is worked up and down among the clothes, air 
and soapy water are forced through them and the dirt 
removed by the suction. It can be used in any tub 
and saves scrubbing and rubbing with the hands. 
Price, $3.50. 

No. 648—Made by the Domestic Utilities Mfg. 
Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Paper Bottles 

The Purity Paper Bottle is sanitary, being de- 
signed for using once and then throwing it away. It 
is composed of three materials: manila paper, re- 
fined paraffin and pure glue. Two thicknesses of 
the paper are used, and they are carefully paraffined 
and glued together. The bottle is cylindrical, and is 
fitted with a snug cap that makes the entire recepta- 
cle air-tight and water-tight, no matter in what posi- 
tion carried. These bottles are useful containers for 
either hot or cold solids and liquids. The standard 
sizes made are half pints, pints and quarts. Price, 
$2 for 150 of assorted sizes. 

No. 643—Made by Purity Paper Bottle Corf., 
Washington, D. C. 


Kitchen Liquid Mixers 
The Bing Beater consists of three parts: a glass 
jar, three inches in diameter and seven inches high 
* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 
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Cc 
Whipper 


No. 655. A New Style Cleaner 


No. 649. Heat Retaining Irons 


No. 653. Combination 
op Wringer 


and capable of holding one and a half pints, a 
plunger and cover. When the plunger is worked 
up and down air enters at the top of the plunger 
stem and is forced through the liquid. It can be 

ised for beating eggs, mixing salad dressings, whip- 
ping cream, preparing eggnogs, etc. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 651—Made by the Bing Manufacturing 
Company, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The Roberts Lightning Mixer is a plunger type 
beater for cream whipping, egg beating, butter 
churning, etc. The whirling dasher, when forced 
yp and down through the liquid in the glass jar, 
mixes, stirs, churns, whips, lightens and aerates the 
material. There is no spatter during operation and 
the device can be easily and quickly cleaned. 
Price, 50 cents. 

No. 652—Made by the Dorsey Manufacturing 
Company, 88 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 


Electric Vacuum Cleaners 


The Cyclone Electric Suction Cleaner is a small, 
light, fan-type machine. The height of the cleaner 
is six and three-quarters inches. It is guided by a 
handle that is readily adjusted to any angle. The 
dust bag, which is suspended from the handle, has 
been treated by the Howard Dustless Duster proc- 
ess and the bearings are dust-proof also, The car- 
pet tool is ten and a half by one and five-eighths 
inches, and contains in the opening a small rotary 
bristle brush which revolves with the movement of 
the machine and picks up lint and threads. The cost 
of operation, at ten cents per kilowatt, is less than 
one cent per hour. An equipment of special clean- 
ing tools may also be obtained with this machine. 
Price, $32.50; extra attachments, $8. 

No. 654—Made by Charles W. Emerv, 2036 N. 
13th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Regina Electric Cleaner, Model “C,” is 
twenty-two inches long, seven inches wide and a 

ind a half inches high, not including the handle, and 
weighs fifteen pounds. It is mounted on rubber- 
tired wheels and may be rolled over the floor like a 
Carpet sweeper or used in connection with a hose 
ind special cleaning tools when desired. The floor 
nozzle is seven inches wide and the dust receptacle 
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is encased in a metallic cylinder. It is provided 
with a nickel-plated tubing handle and the machine 
is attractively finished in nickel plate, aluminum 
and gray enamel. The cost of operation at ten 
cents per kilowatt is a httle more than one cent per 
hour. Price, $45; extra attachments $5.75 to $15. 

No. 655—Made by the Regina Company, 47 
West 34th St., New York City. 


Table Stove 


The “Acme” Electric Breakfast Stove is a six- 
inch circular stove designed for such light cooking as 
boiling, frying and toasting. The part that is 
heated is made of armored resistance wire and rests 
upon a glazed white porcelain base which is mounted 
upon a nickel plate with legs insulated from the heat. 
Toasting is done with the hinged grid down, while 
any cooking utensil may be set directly upon the 
red-hot heating surface. The cost of operation at 
ten cents per kilowatt is five and a half cents per 
hour, Price, $4.50. 

No. 647—Made by the Acme Electric Heater 
Co., 807-815 Scotten Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


Set of Sadirons 


The Dover Sadiron set No. 90 consists of three 
double-pointed irons and one detachable handle 
that can be quickly and securely locked to any one 
of the three when desired for use. This straight, 
palm-fitting handle is attached to a hood that fits 
over the iron proper and aids in confining the heat 
longer in the face of the iron. The irons have smooth 
ironing surfaces and beveled edges, which prevent 
tearing and catching the goods when using. Price, 
$1.25 to $1.50. 

No. 649—Made by the Dover Mfg. Co., Canal 
Dover, Ohio. 


Mop Wringer 

The Eagle Mop Wringer and Bucket Combined 
is a wringing device attached to a wooden pail. It 
is designed for domestic use, the pail being nine 
inches high and holding ten quarts of water. Fitted 
to the cedar pail is a treadle lever which, when 
pressed downward by the foot, moves a portable 
maple roller toward two stationary rollers and the 
mop is squeezed between them. It is very sub- 
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No. 629. Sanitary Sink Pail 


stantially constructed and weighs nine pounds. 
Price, $1.25. 

No. 653—Made by the Eagle Woodenware Mfg. 
Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


*Sink Pail 

The Dover Sanitary Sink Pail is made of heavy 
steel, galvanized to prevent corrosion. It is nine 
inches in diameter, seven and three-quarter inches 
high and has a capacity of five and one-half quarts. 
A hinged strainer keeps the pail covered and at 
the same time ventilated. The cover is disk or 
funnel-shaped, supported in a horizontal position 
and perforated for straining the grounds of tea, 
coffee or other solids from liquids that are likely to 
clog waste-pipes. The solids are deposited in the 
body of the pail after straining. Price, 50 cents. 

No. 629—Made by Dover Stamping & Manufac- 
turing Co., 385 Putnam Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 


Suction Sweeper 

The Superior Vacuum Sweeper is a suction floor 
cleaner, constructed of wood stained and attrac- 
tively finished in a mahogany veneer. It weighs 
about eleven pounds and operates easily and quietly. 
The nozzle is readily adjusted to any height of nap 
and the dust is collected in a box that is quickly 
removable. A hose, wall brush, tufter and up- 
holstery nozzle are the additional attachments 
furnished. Price, $15; attachments, $3.50 extra. 

No. 646—Made by the Superior Manufacturing 
Company, Worcester, Mass. 


Electric Appliance Connecting Device 

The Benjamin Plug Current Tap, multiple type, is 
designed to facilitate the attaching and detaching of 
portable devices and permit the use of an incandes- 
cent lamp and an appliance from one socket at the 
same time. It may be attached and fixed in any 
desired position for leading out the cord without 
turning the device. The standard finish is polished 
brass and the lamp is controlled by a lever switch. 
It is excellent for use with portable lamps, flatirons, 
chafing dishes, fans, toasters, heaters, motor run 
washing machines, sewing machines, etc. Price, 
80 cents. 

No. 660—Made by the Benjamin Electric Manu- 
facturing Co., 120-128 South Sangamon St., Chi- 
cago, 


* Indicates chiefly local distribution at present. 


Household Scale 

The Perfection slanting dial family scale has a 
silver-finished dial, six inches in diameter, and a five 
and a half inch square steel platform. It is designed 
to weigh as much as twenty-four pounds by ounces. 
As the purpose of this scale is to weigh only to the 
ounce, and not to fractions of ounces, it will be found 
as accurate as any of this type, but cannot be ex- 
pected to give as accurate results as the scientific 
laboratory scale. It is seven and a half inches high, 
six inches wide and seven and three-quarters inches 
deep. The platform sets well back, does not shack 
the dial and is supported upon double steel uprights, 
distributing the weight and insuring accuracy, even 
when the weight is placed to the side. The regulat- 
ing screw is located at the back and is so placed that 
the scale can be easily adjusted to accommodate a 
scoop, basket or other vessel. The scale proper is 
finished in black enamel. Price, $1.50. 

No. 650——Made by the Triner Scale & Mig. Co., 
2714-18 W. 21st St., Chicago, Tl. 


Steel Carpet Sweeper 

Excepting the brush and handle, the Sanitaire 
Model E Steel Carpet Sweeper is constructed en- 
tirely of metal. There are no exposed movable 
parts to collect dust and dirt, as all of the working 
parts are enclosed in nickel-plated caps at each end 
of the sweeper. The interior of the case contains 
the brush and dust pans. The protection afforded 
the wheels and brush ends by the metal covering 
prevents hair, threads or ravelings from clogging 
these parts. The sweeper is light, operates easily 
and is attractively finished in imitation mahogany, 
royal blue, maroon or green enamels. Price, 
$2.50. 

No. 662—Made by the Streator Metal Stamping 
Co., Streator, IIL. 


Clothes-line Holder 


A small device that will prove very useful in keep- 
ing taut a line laden with wash clothes, is the 
Clothes-line Holder. It is made of one piece of 
metal and can be used in any position. It does away 
with the tying of knots and is so designed that the 
greater the pull on the line the tighter it becomes, 
and yet the holder can be unfastened quickly and 
easily. Price, 15 cents. 

No. 663—Made by Fischer Bros. & Corwin, 235- 
242 South St., Newark, N. J. 
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Grandma’s Thanksgiving Dinner 


Drawing by C. Barnes 


The children are delighted at being allowed to take Thanksgiving dinner to Grandma 


i. a7 
They meet a discouraged mother and give part of the dinner to her > \ \ \ 
% Ny 3 While they watch Mr. Coon, Bandit Fox steals the rest of the dinner 
Sadly they arrive at Grandma's, but she forgives them ‘ 
WAY 
2 22 4 i 
SRY Grandma gives them a warm lunch and all are happy again aw \ 
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A Story of Careless Young Americans 


E following complaint has been 
received from a woman in Penn- 
sylvania: 

“Allow me to say a word regarding what I con- 
sider one of the most obvious faults of the young 
American girl of today. It is her utter carelessness 
regarding other people’s money. I have been 
threwn recently among a delightful class of young 
people—polite, well-trained, courteous. This is 
what happens every day or two: An automobile 
filled with a jolly crowd of young people drives past. 
Someone calls, ‘Oh, Mrs. Jones, I see you have your 
pocketbook there. Won’t you lend me fifty cents? 
You know we can’t pass that drug-store without 
sodas.’ Of course, I give it—but I never see the 
fifty cents again. 

“The next day someone comes into my room: 
‘Mrs. Jones, can you help me out? You know 
Mother said I could go into the city to meet Father. 
Now she is in bed and mustn’t be disturbed. Could 
you lend me a couple of dollars for car-fare? Mother 
will pay you back.’ I hand out the two dollars be- 
cause [ cannot decently refuse, but I know that 
I'll never sce it again. If, when some young person 
is driving to the village, I ask her to do an errand 
for me, I am positive that if there is five or ten 
cents’ change it will never be returned—not because 
she wants it, but because she never thinks of it again. 

“T have a very small income, and for myself and 
children cannot enjoy unlimited sodas and trips to 
the city, but what the crowd of young people here 
actually owe me would give us a trip to the city, 
and plenty over to make some nice purchase. 

“Should children not receive better training than 
this in money matters?” 


Girls, girls, girls! Is it possible that such 
a condition of affairs as this woman com- 
plains of exists? I am quite sure that the 
girls who belong to my club are much more 
careful about their money matters than the 
thoughtless young people described in this 
letter. The very safest rule of all (and this 
is where our club will help you) is not to 
borrow money. But if we must do so occa- 
sionally, as a matter of convenience, then let 
us repay the loan promptly and éo a penny. 


How can this club help you not to borrow 
money? Just this way: The Order of the 
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Golden Bee offers to girls and women the 
opportunity of earning plenty of “spending 
money” ( more than that, if you are willing 
to give considerable time to it) in a pleasant, 
interesting, and dignified way. 

Had the young people told about in the 
above letter some method, such as this club 
affords, of earning spending money for 
themselves instead of “being dependent 
upon father and mother for it,” they would 
not have fallen into this bad habit of bor- 
rowing petty sums. First, their own 
pocketbooks would have contained the de- 
sired “fifty cents’”—and more! Second, 
earning money would have taught them the 
value of money, and they could not have been 
so free with that belonging to other people. 


Every girl or woman who is interested in 
the money-making question is welcome to 
become a member of the Order of the 
Golden Bee. 

Already the club has members from every 
state in the Union, also from Canada and 
foreign countries. For them returns have 
already begun to come in, and their letters 
are enthusiastic, just as yours will be when 
you are a member. 

Now—just, before Christmas—is an excel- 
lent time to join, for if one ever needs 
money, it is at this time of the year. 

Besides the generous cash rewards the 
club has some special prizes—Gibson pic- 
tures, dainty stationery, and a beautiful 
emblem pin. Write for membership in the 
club today, and you will receive at once all 
the particulars. 


Secretary the Order of The Golden Bee. 
381 Fourth Ave., New York City. 
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Discoveries 


Original Discoveries that are practical, interesting, and helpful are always sought in this 


most popular department of the magazine. 
ance, at $1.00 per paragraph. 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 


Those available are paid for in cash upon accept- 
Address Discoveries, 


Good Housekeeping Magazine, 


Write your name and address clearly on each sheet 


of Discovery manuscript, and enclose a stamp in case your paragraphs are not accepted. 


OW.many of us have stayed at home 
H and given up a delightful after- 
noon or evening because a promised 
guest did not come? It is very unfair to 
leave a friend thus uninformed of a change 
in one’s plans, and I have found it an excel- 
lent idea to be definite and explicit on both 
sides, in the matter of invitations and 
visits. The invited one should reply the 
moment she knows whether she is to say 
YES or NO. If, when the hostess sends an 
invitation, she would make it definite that 
the visit is to be from a 
given date to another date, 
it would simplify matters 
for herself and guest. A 
hospitable young woman 
told me her mother would 
not allow her to set the day 
of departure, for fear it 
would seem inhospitable. 
Not at all; that is an old- 
time idea, and the definite 
date does not mean that a 
guest may not be asked 
to prolong the visit later if 
wished. H. T., New York. 


* In making up feather pil- 
lows make thin cheese-cloth 
cases for the FEATHERS, 
and then the heavier slips 
to go over them. The 
covers can be renewed with- 
out disturbing the feathers, and when the 
feathers need washing the thin cheese-cloth 


permits of their being sunned and dried 
easily. 


and easily made. 


W. F. O., Wisconsin. 


* When I was striving to remove the pin 
leathers from a TURKEY, I thought I 
would try my strawberry-huller, and to my 
delight it worked beautifully. I now use it 
for all poultry. E. H. T., Flortda. 


* As I was watching a NEW BABY have 
its bath, I noticed the washcloths the trained 


This crocheted case for a hot-and- 
cold bottle is light, inexpensive, 


in an accompanying Discovery 


nurse was using. She told me that they 
were made of the finest quality of mosquito 
netting. Since that time I have made any 
number for babies, and grown people like 
them, too. I make them ten or twelve 
inches square, with a buttonholed scallop 
in No. 25 or 30 mercerized cotton. They 
are exceedingly soft when wet, and dry very 
quickly. E. G. H., Minots. 


# A CROCHETED CASE for a hot-and- 
cold bottle makes an acceptable Christmas 
gift. It is easy to make, 
inexpensive, and more con- 
venient than the heavy 
leather case sold for the 
purpose. It takes only one 
skein of mercerized cotton. 
The directions for making 
the case illustrated are as 
follows: Make five chain 
stitches, join in a loop. 
One double in each chain, 
adding one chain stitch 
often enough to keep the 
work perfectly flat—every 
third or fourth stitch at 
first, then every fifth or 
sixth. When you have a 
flat mat one row of stitches 
larger than the bottom of 
the bottle, make one double 
in each stitch (with xo extra 
chain stitches) until the case 
is two-thirds the depth of the bottle. For 
the shoulder strap make six stitches back 
and forth till the strap is long enough, then 
sew to the opposite side of the case with a 
wool needle. X. Y. Z., New York. 


Directions given 


# My small girl was often too eager for 
playtime to take her food as she should. 
She ate just enough to lessen the edge of her 
hunger, and then wanted to jump down and 
run out again. I tried feeding her in front 
of a mirror and it worked like a charm. In 
the fun of watching the “wee beeby”’ eat, 
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baked potato or-broth or cereal would 
soon be all gone. I suggested this scheme 
to a friend whose little son, older than my 
child, was in the habit of GOBBLING. 
By means of it she succeeded in curing 
him. I think I know some grown-ups 
whom it might also improve. 
N. B. B., Alaska. 


# To keep a mahogany bureau from getting 
stained, put a piece of white BLOTTING 
PAPER under the bureau cover. If any- 
thing is spilled on it this paper will absorb 
it. W. W. W., New York. 


*# To do away with the tedious task of sew- 
ing on SHOE BUTTONS and yet attach 
the buttons firmly, punch holes in the 
leather of the shoe large enough to 
slip through them the shanks of the 
buttons. Through this line of button 
shanks inside the shoe, run a shoe- 
string. The metal tip makes it an 
easy matter to thread the shoestring 
through the holes. Then stitch this 
shoestring firmly to the lining of 
the shoe. Not a single button 
will come off as long as the shoe 
is worn. This 
is an especial 
advantage 
with chil- 
dren’s shoes. 
A. R., New Jersey. 


#If you need a new seat 
on an OLD CHAIR tear 
denim, brown or green, into 
two-inch strips, and fold in 
the cut edges, making an 
inch strip. Weave these 
strips as any basket splints are woven, first 
placing all the strips in one direction, then 
weaving the others through alternately, 
keeping the smooth side up. Old braid 
could be used, but denim is stronger. 
R. L. W., Connecticut. 


#A child’s dress caught fire, the flame 
leaping high and burning the face, hands, 
and arms terribly. As we were two miles 
from a doctor, we asked him by telephone 
what to do before he got there. He told us 
not to put any cotton or linty cloth over the 
BURNS, as all foreign matter would have 
to be removed before the places could be 
properly dressed, and that to have to pick 
off cotton or foreign matter would cause 


Miss Dolly covers up that 
object, useful to a college girl 
but not ornamental to her 
room—a little gas stove 
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much greater pain. But he said to cover 
all burned places with the whites of eggs as 
this would form an air-tight coating that 
would greatly lessen the pain until he 
could get to us. It seemed to work like a 
charm, the pain was so quickly eased. We 
have always used this remedy since on 
burns and find that for a slight burn the 
egg is all that is necessary. 
J. M. W., New Mexico. 


# A friend has always made it a habit to 
leave a nicely bound NEW TESTAMENT 
on the small telephone table in his bath- 
room. He is the father of five healthy boys 
who do not have much time indoors and 
while they are waiting for the bath to fill, 

they have easily formed the habit of 
picking up the book and _ reading 
here and there in it. This does not 
seem like a desecration, but merely 
like a very diplomatic way of im- 
pressing an obligation upon other- 
wise normal, thoughtless, busy boys. 

D. J. S., Philadelphia. 


# The children next door gave 
a HALLOWE’EN entertain- 
ment to their family and 
friends last fall that was so suc- 
cessful as a substitute for the 

usual pranks that it is planned 

to enlarge on the idea this year 
and open the “show” to the 
public. A sheet was stretched 
over the frame of one of the large 
windows and fastened securely 
with thumb-tacks, so as to hang 
between the window and the 
shade. Upon this sheet were 
pinned figures cut from paper by 
the children. These were arranged singly 
or in groups. Jack-o’-lanterns adorned each 
corner. A witch mounted on a broom- 
stick with a comical little cat behind her 
soared gaily near the window’s top. At 
one side a policeman was chasing a small 
boy. Although decidedly uncouth in real- 
ity, these pictures seen frcm the outside 
darkness made very amusing silhouettes. 
The shade was kept down until the exhib- 
itors were ready to show their pictures. 
The plan for this year involves the use of 
every window on the lower floor, the scenes 
to follow each other in regular sequence. 
An illuminated sign at the gate will invite 
passers-by to enter and walk around the 
outside of the house, guides in fancy dress 
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leading the spectators by a path lighted with 
jack-o’-lanterns. The figures are very easily 
cut. One who is unable to draw at all will 
find that with a very little practice he can 
cut figures which, in shadow, are very 
effective. M. B. M., Wisconsin.e 
#To seat people at a dinner I tried the 
following plan, which BROKE THE 
ICE most successfully and afforded much 
amusement. Following the idea of the ark 
that “the animals went in two by two,” 
I made duplicate sets of cards bearing the 
names of different animals—and passed one 
. set to the ladies, and the other to the gen- 
tlemen, who were in a different room. 
Hiding his card, each man went in 
search of his partner, making a 
noise like the animal given 


him. Theladiesin the other 
room were calling too,and 

thus the two cats, dogs, 4, 

horses, roosters, etc., 
foundeach other. They 

then proceeded in |) ¢ 


couples to the dining 
room, where they found 
their places by searching 
for the appropriate food 
foreach animal. The horses 
sat down in front of bunches 
of hay; the cats found candy 
mice on their plates; the 
dogs meat; the roosters corn; 
the rabbits carrots, etc. All 

i during the evening the 
mimicry was kept up, much to everyone’s 


amusement. M. M. M., Indiana. 


# \ LIBRARIAN of long experience finds 

that one of the most satisfactory kinds of 

paste is made from gum tragacanth. Buy 

a few cents’ worth of the kind that comes in 

flakes (not the powdered) and soak until 

/ dissolved in cold water. Then add a few 

i drops of oil of winterberry. A little jar of 

: the mixture on one’s writing desk is far 
more convenient than a mucilage bottle. 
BE. A. C., New York. 


# I purchased a new blackboard ERASER, 
and find it excellent for cleaning off the 
range after meals have been prepared on it. 
L. S. V., New York, 
* A small strip of adhesive court-plaster 
Wrapped around the end of each thumb and 


NS 


A Dresden tray, with a straw rim 
in colors that match the decora- 
tions on the china 


changed often, has completely cured my 
small son of the THUMB-SUCKING habit. 
Every other known cure had failed in his 
case. L. E., Ohio. 


* Have you ever tried baking your PUMP- 
KIN (for pie) in a medium hot oven until it 
is easily pierced with a fork? Take it out 
and cut in half, and in a minute you have 
your pulp all scooped from the skin ready 
for use. This saves many cut fingers. 
M. C., Michigan. 
* From a maid in our family, who had 
worked with a “‘ladies’ tailor,” I learned 
how to steam a VELVET SKIRT and 
plush coat. The former had been 
spotted with rain and the pile 
of the coat was crushed from 
packing. The work should 
. , be done in the kitchen or 
bathroom where steam 
can do no harm. The 
garment, well shaken 
and brushed, was put 
/ on a coat-hanger and 
suspended from a fixture 
in the center of the room, 
over a pail of hot water. 
Three flatirons were kept 


ae) 
,/ in commission, as hot as 

possible, on the range or gas 


stove. A piece of rope put 
through the handle of one of 
the irons allowed it to be 
lowered carefully (to prevent 
scalding by steam) into the pail of water. As 
the cloud of steam arose, crushed places on 
the velvet were brushed briskly with a clean 
whisk-broom. When the steam subsided 
another hot iron was submerged, and this 
was continued until the nap was raised 
and the skirt or coat looked like new. 
Then the pail was removed and the gar- 
ment left to dry without touching. 


Cc. K., New York. 


* For HALLOWE’EN PRANKS hang in a 
doorway a big pumpkin on which all the 
letters of the alphabet have been burned 
with a hot poker. Twirl the pumpkin 
rapidly and have the guests try to stab the 
letters with long meat skewers. The letter 
hit establishes beyond question the initial 
letter of one’s fate. Put red, yellow, and 
green apples into a tub of water. Have the 
guests shoot at them with toy bows and 
arrows. The one who hits a red apple is 
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assured of good health; plenty of money 
will come to the one who shoots a yellow 
apple; and great good luck is in store for 
the one who hits a green one. Scatter some 
brand-new silver coins in a shallow tub of 
water and let the guests duck their heads 
for them. 

Thread some ap, es on strings of varying 
lengths and hang them in a doorway. In- 
struct your guests that the tall people must 
stoop to catch with their teeth those on the 
long strings and the short people must try 
to reach those above. Hang a horseshoe in 
the midst of the apples. Arm the guests 
with tiny apples. Each guest must try his 
best to throw three of these apples through 
the center of the horseshoe. The success- 
ful marksmen are insured good luck for 
the ensuing year. C. D. N., Utah. 


# My TEAKETTLE has a flat bot- 
tom, which I never “set in.” It is, 
therefore, free from soot. My bread 
sponge is put to rise in a warm 
place in a large crock covered with 

a round tin tray. Having hot 
water in the teakettle, I set it on 
the tray, which insures an even 
heat, and the sponge is light in half 
the usual time. If mixing-board or 
table is cold I spread over it a 


using it as a soap, and all disagreeable odor 
disappears immediately. H. F. 0., Iowa. 


#If there are symptoms of PTOMAINE 
poisoning, have the patient drink quantities 
of water, preferably warm, until the doctor 
arrives with the stomach pump. This 
water-cure saved two children’s lives, ac- 
cording to a very fine physician who was 
called in upon such an occasion. The chil- 
dren could not keep the water down, but 
were given more to drink. 
J. H. L., Mississippi. 


# While at the optician’s I saw him spray- 
ing a pale-green, delicately perfumed water 
on the lenses of GLASSES, which made 
them clear and sparkling after a rubbing 
with a soft cloth. I inquired what it was 
and he told me “equal parts of alcohol, 
water, and violet toilet ammonia.” 
Since then I keep this mixture on my 
dressing bureau. G. D., Pennsylvania. 
*To have fresh ROSETTES and 
strings for baby’s bonnet at a mo- 
ment’s notice, embroider an eyelet 
at each corner of the bonnet where 
the ribbons are usually sewed. Have 
on hand a supply of small rosettes 
with ends attached to serve for 


clean cloth or paper and put the //favor once more strings. Slip the ends through the 


hot kettle on a few minutes, and 


is the old-fashioned 
Jinger purse, witha 


eyelets and the bonnet is ready to 


the bread is never chilled when }i,¢throughwhich tie. If the ribbons become soiled 
kneaded on it. To warm a poultice thefingeris slipped or a different color is desired, the 


in a hurry, lay an asbestos mat on 

top of the stove, put the poultice on that, 
then set the warm kettle on top of it for a 
few minutes. These hints may suggest 
others to the busy housewife, in the use of 
a flat-bottomed teakettle. J. L., Ohto. 


# How many of us have discovered that, 
when our tailored waists come back from 
the laundry the third time, the CUFFS 
show signs of wear? As many of mine are 
bought ready-made there is no material for 
new cuffs. Now when I buy a new waist 
I go over the edges of the cuffs with a tiny 
overhand stitch that is almost invisible. 
The cuffs then wear as long as the waist does. 
B. H., New York. 


# The very best thing I know of to remove 
all disagreeable odors, such as onions, fish, 
etc., from the hands, is dry MUSTARD. 
I wash my hands, and before drying them 
rub on about a teaspoonful of the mustard, 


change may be made instantly with 
no time wasted in ripping off old rib- 
bons and sewing on new ones. 
Cc. D. L., Wisconsin. 


# Most FURS have dark silk linings that 
soon soil light collars and yokes. To pre- 
vent this, cover the lining with maline laid 
in flat folds. This can easily be renewed 
when necessary. N. I., Pennsylvania. 
*Do the Goop HovusEKEEPING sisters 
know how delicious their TURKEYS 
would be, roasted in cream? Do not think 
it extravagant. My last Thanksgiving 
feast did not cost as much as usual, for we 
are people in moderate circumstances, and 
feel that we must be economical. Thanks- 
giving week I had five quarts of milk. After 
setting this, I removed the cream, saving It 
to baste the turkey with. I took half of the 
milk, and with a little sour to start it, made 
a delicious cottage or cream cheese, From 
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the rest I made stuffing for turkey, also 
a cracker pudding. I basted the turkey at 
intervals with the cream, allowing more 
time to roast on account of opening the 
oven often. I have been a housekeeper 
fifty years and try to keep up with the times. 
c. W. B., Maine. 


#I» ironing garments that button I have 
found it a good plan to fold a heavy towel 
into several thicknesses, then lay the BUT- 
TONS on this towel, and iron on the wrong 
side of the garment. The garment will 
then be perfectly smooth, and prints of the 
buttons will not show. Clothes that have 
hooks can also be ironed this way. In iron- 
ing a dress skirt, iron the hem entirely 
around the skirt first and the skirt will 
hang straight when you put it on. 


A. C. Ohia. 


*Much trouble and disorder might be 
saved in the dressing-room of a SCHOOL 
in the winter if mothers would give each 
child a snap clothespin on which is written 
his or her name, this clothespin to hold 

together the child’s pair of 
rubbers. L. R., Mlinots. 


*When you are getting 
ready in advance to fill the 
children’s stockings for 
Christmas it pays to make 
a selection of the advertise- 
ments that offer SAMPLES. 
A post-card, and in some cases stamps to 
cover mailing, will bring you many little 
articles that will delight the children, and 
that cannot be procured in any other way. 
M. L. S., New Jersey. 


# As there are ONLY TWO in our family 
we often wish to cook in a saucepan that is 
too small to be used on the gas plate. To 
overcome this difficulty we bought an old- 
fashioned wire toaster with the wires cross- 
ing each other close together. This we un- 
hinged and took apart. We now place one 
half of the toaster over the burner—and 
we can cook on it in any size saucepan. 
c. C. T., New York. 


*1 had read that a good way to DRY 
SW EATERS was to hang them on the line 
in a pillow-slip. But I found that the air 
and sun did not penetrate the slip very 
readily, and for that reason it took a long 
time tor the sweater todry. I madea bag of 


An effective bottle and tumbler of 
glass incased in silver in a new 
and beautiful pattern 
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mosquito-netting in which to dry my sweater 
and find that it dries sooner and looks whiter 
than when [ used a pillow-slip. Care must 
be taken in handling the netting when it 
is wet as it tears easily. 

R. G. B., Rhode Island. 


* It is remarkable how much better cran- 
berry sauce and jelly are if some RAISINS 
are added when the cranberries are partly 
cooked. It removes the bitter taste that 
children and some grown people dislike. 

J. A. G., Iowa. 


* On the occasion of a recent death in the 
family, the thought came to me of how much 
bother and annoyance would be 

@ > saved if every family would keep 
: a LIST, occasionally revised, of all 
relatives and acquaintances who 


‘ must be notified at such times. 


The same list would be of assist- 
ance in sending wedding invita- 
tions, etc. C. L. W., New York. 


* To sew HOOKS AND EYES 
on easily, use a needle that is 
the length of the distance at 
which you wish to set the 
hooks, make the eyes with 
double thread by forming a 
loop with several stitches 
just the width of the hook. 
Buttonhole this loop, then 
run the needle between the 
outside and the lining of the material just 
the needle length. This measures the 
distance for the next eye. Continue in 
this way, afterward sewing the hooks 
on a_ needle’s length apart, and when 
finished the hooks and eyes will be sewed 
neatly at regular distances apart, and 
with time saved by the method. 

E. M., New Jersey. 


* To keep clothing from freezing on the line 
in cold weather, put a little SALT in the last 
rinsing water. J. Lu Ohio. 


* Did you ever think to scour the RUB- 
BER STOPPER in the washbowl and 
bathtub? It becomes so clean and fresh 
under the treatment that it will surprise 
you, if you are one of the many who “never 
thought to do it.” E. C. W., Minnesota. 


# When living in a BOARDING HOUSE 
if one wishes to ascertain if one’s trunk is 
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ever meddled with, there is a very simple 
method. Put a large drop of sealing-wax on 
the back of the trunk, half on the cover and 
half on the trunk proper, and stamp your 
crest or monogram upon it. Then, if the 
cover is lifted the slightest bit, the sealing- 
wax will crack. G M. C., Canada. 


# In my experience as a teacher of domestic 
art I find that very few people know how to 
remove WATER SPOTS from cloth. Take 
a piece of the same material as that which is 
spotted, and dampen it in lukewarm water. 
Place over the water spots on the right side 
and press with a moderately warm iron. 
Press until both the pressing cloth and 
material are dry. The cloth - 

used for pressing should not i 

be too wet. F. S., Kansas. oo 
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opening, thus giving a novel and attractive 
appearance, and the upper portion of skin 
may be easily removed. N. 2. M., New Yort. 


*To locate ESCAPING GAS use soap 
suds instead of the dangerous candle. Fl] 
a tin can with soapy suds and apply with a 
paint brush, such as sign writers use, 
When escaping gas comes in contact with 
the suds there is a bubbling that can be 
seen and heard plainly. H. N. S., Missouri. 


# My sweet potatoes were prepared for a 
dinner some time before I was ready to 
cook them. To prevent DISCOLORING 
I placed them in the fireless cooker, with the 

desired results. This treat- 

ment is recommended also for 
—— apples, egg-plant, and other 


| 
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#Nothing wears on a 


MOTHER’S NERVES more | | 
than children running on | | 
uncarpeted floors while at *. 


fruits and vegetables that dis- 
color in the air. &., Onie. 


BAG can be made of pretty 


I have bought for my small 
boys felt bedroom slippers to 
wear in the house when at 
play. I find that not only 
are my nerves less wrought 
upon, but the children wear 
out fewer pairs of shoes; also 
the waxed floors are saved many scratches 
and dents. H. F., Virginta. 


play, so for several winters | | | 


# When arranging FLOWERS in a low, 
wide bowl it facilitates matters to put an 
ordinary drinking-glass in the center of the 
bowl. This keeps the central flowers from 
sinking down into the water, as so often 
happens, and makes the whole arrange- 
ment prettier. E. M., New Jersey. 


#1 do my cooking upon a gas range, and as 
gas is quite expensive where I live I have 
a way of economizing on IRONING-DAY. 
I place the vessel of any food that requires 
several hours’ cooking on my irons and in 


that way “kill two birds with one stone.” 
G. W. C., Teras. 


# Try a simple device for improving the 
always-popular BAKED APPLE. After 
coring in the usual way make a circular cut 
around the body of the apple. When done 
the apple will have burst through the 


This slipper bag attached to a 
brass bedstead is described in an 
accompanying Discovery 


| 
| #A convenient SLIPPER 
| 


| cretonne bound with white 
bias folding. Slippers can be 
' kept clean and safe, and one 
can always find them tied to 
one’s bed—handy, yet not in 
the way. 4.W. D., New Hampshire. 


# “Allow silverware to remain 
in strong buttermilk for several hours, and 
then rinsein hot water and polish. The result 
is as pleasing as when expensive silver polish 
is used.” I made a Discovery, also, after 
following the instructions of the quoted 
paragraph! I placed a half dozen knives 
and forks of a beautiful design of sterling 
silver (of which I have several dozen pieces) 
in the milk, and at the end of about /al/ 
an hour, I looked to see the result thus far 
accomplished. I was horrified to see that 
the buttermilk had eaten off the OXIDE 
wholly on some pieces and in spots on others. 
The only thing to do now is to send the 
pieces to the silversmith’s and have them 
“done over,” in order that the different 
pieces may look alike when the table is set 
with them. The other pieces I rubbed with 
a cloth dipped in the milk and did not let 
them lie in it, and they came out all right. 
Any one likely to try this way of cleaning 
should be warned not to use it for oxidized 
silver! N. P. H., Indiana. 
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Each year has witnessed important im- 
provements in the development of these won- 
derful musical instruments, and with the com- 
plete line now on exhibition and sale at all 
Victor dealers, it is certainly well worth your 
time to at least see-and hear them. In no other 


way can you fully inform yourself so easily. 

- Any Victor dealer in any city in the world will gladly play any 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate to you the Victor-Victrola. 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 

Derliner Gramophone Co., Canadian 
Always use Victor Machines with Victor Records 
and Victor Needles—the combination. There is 
no other way to get the unequaled Victor tone. 


Victor-Victrola X Victor-Victrola XI Victor-Victrola XIV 
Mahogany or oak, $75 Mahogany or oak, $100 Mahogany or oak, $150 


| 


tho 
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T 
e flavor of Spring— 
VEGETABLES as fresh and tender as if you had picked y 
them right in your own garden this morning; and with b 
all their juicy nourishing qualities perfectly retained—that is . 
what you get in b 
c 
VEGETABLE h 
OUP 
The rich beef stock is plentifully supplied with peas and 
baby lima beans, corn, rice, barley, sweet and white pota- 
toes, tomatoes, celery, carrots, ham, imported macaroni = 
alphabets—32 different ingredients in all. " 
No home kitchen—not even yours—could produce such a " 
soup as this, no matter how much time and 4 
trouble you take over it. Order at least half-a- i 
dozen at atime. And try it foday. 
2ikinds 10cacan | 
Mey » a Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 
Celery ock Turtle Tomato 
Chicken Gumbo (Okra) Broth Venetable 
And so I’m returnin . 
With hope for another”. Look for the red-and-white label 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 Adv 
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WAPHTHA SOA 


PROCTER & GAMBLE C\NCINNATA. 


This laundress satisfies 
the most particular 


You have read that P.axnpG.— 
The White Naphtha Soap does 
just what you would want a 
laundress to do. Therefore, if 
you are not using it, there can 
be but one reason: 

You cannot bring yourself to 
believe that a soap can wash 
clothes clean without boiling and 
hard rubbing, and you do not 
wish to accept indifferently 
washed clothes as the price of 
your freedom from washboard 
drudgery. 


Our answer is this: P.ANDG, 


—The White Naphtha Soap is 


made for just such people as 
you. It is for the woman who 
is satisfied with nothing less than 
scrupulously clean, sweet-smell- 
ing linen. It is for the housewife 
who uses, throughout her work, 


only such articles as give perfect 
results. . 

So don’t let the habit of 
washing by the old back-break- 
ing method keep you from trying 
P.anDG.—The White Naphtha 
Soap, the modern method. Don’t 
let any disappointing experience 
you may have had with other 
so-called ‘‘labor-saving’’ soaps 
deter you from enjoying its 
superiority. 

Get a cake today and try it. 
Follow the directions on the in- 
side of the blue wrapper, and 
the more critical you are the 
more you will appreciate P.ANDG, 
—The White Naphtha Soap, for 
it actually will wash your clothes 
faultlessly clean without your 


doing any hard rubbing or dis- 


agreeable boiling. 
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PACKED IN —_PAERED 


& 


Saves 


Time — Ready cooked— instantly available 
for preparing many dishes. 
Trouble—No inconvenience— no soaking 
—no picking—no boiling. 
Money-— Nothing but fish—no bones—no 
waste— no spoilage— 
B. & M. Fish Flakes are caught in the deep cold sea ‘eete—~dhieield — 


cooked — slightly salted — placed in parchment lined containers—Not a speck 
of preservative used. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


10c—SIZES—15c 

(Except in Far West) 
Choicest parts of the fish that delight every ; — 
member of the family and can be used uld write for Eating. atte 
for ways of menus and aluable table Informs: 
preparation, ey are cer- !-known domes 
tainly good in Codfish of the Boston 
Balls, Fish Hash, Cooking School Magazine 
Creamed Fish, Fish / “View ak 
li Burnham & Morrill Co. 


conse, 

Try onetinof B& M Fish : Portland, Maine, U.S. A. 
out of it, mail us [0c ‘ ParteSugarCorn—New 
cond acking now — 
and op afull aM tender. sweet, creamy —a 
charges revelation in canned corn. 
: Order a case from your 

grocer today. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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“Always the same, 
Darby, my own, 
Always the same to 
your old wife, Joan.” 


Famous 
Sweethearts 


Like Darby, Nabisco Sugar Wafers are 
“always the same’’— invariably constant in 
their power to please. Sweet, crisp, fragile, 
tempting—Summer or Winter they are the 
one dessert confection without a peer. 
Appropriate at all times and on all 
occasions. 


In ten cent tins, also in twenty-five 
cent tins. 


CHOCOLATE TOKENS— Chocolate 
coated outside, honeyed sweetness in- 
side. Another ideal dessert confection. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT 


Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Heinz Baked Beans 


The Name “Heinz” and the Word “Baked” On the Label 
Are Double Proof of Real Quality and Real Baking. 


E United States Government forbids the use of the 
word ‘‘Baked’’ on the label of beans that are not baked. 

But the word ‘‘Baked”’ is never omitted from a tin of 
Heinz Beans. 

It’s oven-baking that develops the tull, rich flavor of Baked 
Beans. It is oven-baking that drives out the excess moisture 
and concentrates the nutriment. 

Heinz Baked Beans are baked, like pies and biscuits, under 
direct heat. 


That’s why they offer such perfect flavor, so much more satisfaction than 
beans that are simply boiled or steamed, as are most of the brands sold in tins. 


Slices of choicest pork and rich tomato sauce give added snap and savor to 
Heinz Baked Beans. There are four kinds to meet every taste: 


Heinz Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato Sauce 
= — Pork and Beans without Tomato Sauce (Boston 
tyle) 
Heinz Baked Beans in Tomato Sauce without Pork (Vegetarian) 
Heinz Baked Red Kidney Beans 
Other delicious Heinz Food Products are Heinz Preserves, Jel- 
lies, Tomato Ketchup, Tomato Soup, Peanut Butter, Spaghetti, 
Pure Vinegars, etc. 


H. J. Heinz Co.—57 Varieties 


= 
=~ 
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The kind of food a man eats is responsible for a lot of his success or failure. y) 


The brain cannot work clearly when it is distressed with aches and pains — 
or if it is “logy” from undigested food. 


Cut out the fancy “dishes” and “drinks” and try for a time Pe 


— delicious, crisp bits of perfectly cooked and toasted Indian f i 


\ Corn—eaten with cream and a sprinkle of sugar, if desired. y -t 


“The Memory Lingers’’ 


Postum Cereal Co., Ltd., Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Lid. 

~~ Windsor, Ontario. A 
~ SS 
a 


| Post Toasties 


= 
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Look for this Trademark 


Discriminating housewives serve only Hunt's Quality Fruits 
in their homes. They are the choicest of sunny California’s SY 
tree-ripened fruits, packed with clean and scientific methods, JY § | 
and come to you, fresh as when picked, every day in the year. 


of Stra 


} 
4 


The Kind that is NOT Lye-peeled Pee 
are knife peeled, not as most others, peeled by a boiling lye bath. This pro- 
cess, used by others but never by us, softens a green_unripe peach— makes 
it look ripe, but lacking in flavor. By tasting Hunt’s Quality Fruits you note 
the difference instantly. It’s nature's full npe flavor. 
Served for breakfast or dessert they provide at your own table the rich delicious ripe fruit 
which makes California famous. Insist on your grocer supplying you with Hunt's. Other dessert: 
brands, not as good, but allowing more profit, due to cheap canning methods, are sometimes 
offered as “just as good” as Hunt's. Beware of the “just as good” kind. Hunt for Hunt's | 
they’re worth looking for. i can afk 
Make Your Choice from this List GY becaus: 
Peaches Apricots Bartlett Pears Raspberries Muscat Grapes Prunes | T 
Strawberries Cherries § Plums Hawaiian Pineapple costs te 
Sold under Three Labels—All Good P 
HUNT’S SUPREME QUALITY ’ (Red Label) are mac 
is everything the name implies. 35e¢ per can. T 
HUNT’S SUPERIOR QUALITY (White Label) Le 
is better than most people have ever used. mon, 
per can. ] ( 
HUNT’S STAPLE QUALITY (Blue Label) 
Pure and delicious, in medium heavy syrup. 
Se per can. 
HUNT BROTHERS COMPANY 
112 Market Street San Francisco, Cal. 
_ Member Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 
— 
The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader ; Advert! 
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What Cora Manning Says. 
» "And, oh, Jack! we're out of Jell-O again. Order a dozen and bring a package 


of Strawberry Jell-O with you. The Mannings are coming for dinner and Cora 
Manning says there’s nothing so lovely as my 


The Mannings and their friends, like other sensible people who 
can afford expensive luxuries, do not deprive themselves of good things 
because they are cheap. ; 

The charm of the Jell-O dessert is felt in every home, and it only 
costs ten cents! 

Plain but delicious desserts and elaborate and delicious desserts 
are made of JellO—and most of them can be made in a minute. 

There are seven delightful Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Raspberry, 
Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

10 cents each at any grocer’s. 

If you will write and ask us for it we will send 


you the splendid recipe book, “‘DESSERTS OF 
THE WORLD,”’ illustrated in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


The name Jett-O is on every package in big red letters. If it isn’t there, it isn’t JeLt-O. 
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EVERY TOY BEARING THE IVES 
NAME IS GUARANTEED 


MaKe Happ) Boys 


That active youngster of yours must spend many hours 


indoors these coming winter days. 


How to keep him busy 


and contented is a problem that an Ives Miniature Railway 


System will solve. 


He will never tire of watching an Ives 


Toy Train, under its own power, speed around the track— 
across bridges, through tunnels, stopping at stations. 


The Charm of Ives Toy Trains 


Ives Miniature Railway Systems are ed- 
ucational as well as fascinating. 


Although very simple, the arrangement of 
trackage, turntables, switches, tunnels, sta- 
tions and bridges presents ever-new problems 
which develop the youngster’s mechanical 
ingenuity. 


As a gift for your boy, an Ives Miniature 
Railway System will bring hours and hours of 
quiet, happy play. If he has a Train, buy 
him more parts. Each new piece adds 
interest. ~ 


Ives Mechanical Systems cost, complete, 
from $1 to $20; electrical, from $3.75 to $25. 
For wee little chaps, we have 
trains to be drawn by string, trol- 
ley cars, coal carts and other simple 
toys, from 50 cents up. 


Look for the Ives Name 


We guarantee every Ives Train and’ will 
replace any part that is defective in work- 
manship or material. So be sure to look for 
the Ives name. It’s your assurance of toys 
that give lasting service. 


Ask any toy, department or hardware store 
to show you Ives Toys. Write us if you can- 
not readily find an Ives dealer in your town; 
we will refer you to one or see that you are 
supplied. 


Beautiful three-colored Catalog of Ives Toys 
Sree on request. 


Every boy will enjoy our interesting 
story booklet, “How Six Boys Built a 
Railroad.” It’s a “really ,true” story 
about six boys who had a lot of fun. 
We'll mail a free copy to any boy or any 
- mother who writes for it (mentioning toy 
dealer’s name). Write today. 


THE IVES MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
193 Holland Avenue, —_ Bridgeport, Com. 
Established 1868 


Oldest and largest miniature railway manufacturers 
in America 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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SILENT 


Room for four without crowding and without 
\} | cutting off the driver's view is accomplished by 
the skillful arrangement of seats in this new full 
view ahead four passenger electric—companion 

\ to the famous Waverley Limousine-Five. 
The illustration shows the ample and delight- 
M| ful spaciousness, the unrivaled elegance and 


1, The SILENT WAVERLEY LIMOUSINE-FOUR 


>) Waverley drop sill construction a gface- 
ful, perfectly balanced low hung body with the full 

y iptic spring suspension essential to Ng riding. 

inish, both exterior is superb 

40 cells eleven plate Ex ide Hyca ss Philadelphia 
M. V: Style, o 13 plate Gould or avetley M. V 

Style Batteries. or Ironclad at 
extra price. 


Price Complete, $2,900. 


i Fs ull Fo our Passenger Capacity 
Without Obstructing the Drivers View 


THE WAVERLEY COMPANY, 130 S. East Street, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Chicago Branch: 2005 Michigan Avenue 


luxury, afforded by the richly upholstered sep- 
arate chairs, three of which face forward with 
the fourth a “cozy comer” in front at the 
right. 

Which leaves the space in front of the driver 
free and clear without moving from the usual 
pleasant and sociable left-hand rear seat. 


‘ou the Silent Electric Year 
which 


It is yours on request, together with the Waverley 
Commercial Car Catalog, types ranging 
ays a light ery wagon to a 5-ton truck. 
ddress 
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Just pure coffee refined like sugar—use it as you do 
sugar—¥4 to 34 teaspoonful in a cup—pour on boiling 
water—sugar and cream to taste—the flavor is always 
perfect—you control the strength. Sold by grocers at 
30c and 85c per tin, except in extreme West and South. 
If your grocer hasn’t it, send us t 
. his name and 30c, and re- 
ceive a full size tin. 


| Made in the cup 
at the table 


Tx Tie, A book telling how to prepare 24 de.i- 
cious ‘‘New Desserts and Delicacies” 
mailed free upon request by post card} (9 


1 G. WASHINGTON COFFEE SALES CO., 79 Wall St., New York 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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You know how difficult it 
is to boil eggs ‘‘ just right.” 


Tick! Tick!’ Tick! goes the 


cloe k. 

If you don’t stop the boiling 
at the right tick the eggs are 
overdone or underdone. 

This ‘fRoyal-Rochester”’ 
Alcohol Egg Boiler cooks eggs 
exactly right without watching. 


Suppose you like a three-minute boil. 
You place the eggs in the holder. Put 
two teaspoonfuls of water in the boiler. 
Fill the alcohol lamp to the three-min- 
ute mark, Light up. That is all. 


m hen the alcohol is burned out the eggs are 
— exactly right. No timing is 


_The “Royal-Rochester” Ess Boiler is made 
of ingot copper with a “ Royal-Rochester” 
Co'onial copper finish or a Royal nickel that 
’ t tarnish. It is a delightful convenience 

the breakfast table. 


Royal~ 


OOK FOR THE “ 


ROCHESTER STAMPING CO., 
Rochester, N. Y. 


Adver 


ochester 


ROYAL-ROCHESTER"’ 


O make coffee that retains 

all its rich flavor and aroma 
you must have a percolator— 
and a percolator of the right 
kind. 

The “Royal-Rochester” Cold 
Water Percolator starts perco- 
lating as soon as placed on the 
stove. 

Your coffee is quickly ready. It pours 
out clear. Andmy! The flavor! No 
trace of bitterness or “ muddiness.”’ 

The percolator is solid aluminum. 
The price won’t bother any one who 
loves good coffee. 

2 2 


If you don’t easily find a “Royal-Rochester”’ 
dealer in your town, write us. We will send 
his name. 

From the “Royal-Rochester” line of perco- 
lators, egg boilers, chafing dishes, toasters and 
other useful conveniences it is easy to select a 
handsome home gift. 


TRADEMARK ON EACH PIECE 


New York Show Rooms, 
Fifth Avenue Building, 
Corner 23d Street 
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Mr. E. L. Tunis of Baltimore, Md., has found 
Beaver Board walls and ceilings admit variety of 
design to suit any room in the house. 


At Memphis, Tenn., is the bungalow of P. R:. 
Friedel in which is this and other Stri'ingly, 
beautiful Beaver Board rooms, 


Mr. H.G. Lewis of Beaver Falls, N. Y., built 
this Beaver Board billiard-room in his attic 
quickly and economically. 


Mr. E. R. Knott of Boston, Mass., has made 
his kitchen more sanitary as well as attractive with 
Beaver Board walls and ceilings. 


Always in Good Taste—Always Practical and Convenient 


HESE are among the greatest of the forty-one reasons why Beaver Board 
is rapidly displacing all other wall and ceiling materials. They apply to any 
room in the house—they apply to any school of architecture. 
They apply to any type or size of building, cottage, bungalow, mansion, resi- 
dence, store, office, garage, school, theatre, church, warehouse—it matters 
not what—new or remodeled. 


BEAVER BOARD 


PURE-WOOD-FIBRE WALLS AND CEILINGS 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


The panel treatment can be 
varied to suit all possible artistic 
requirements. 

The unique pebbled surface offers 
the widest range for originality and 
beauty of design and color in paint- 
ing. 

In all cases you have the practical 
advantages of a material that is 
light and yet strong; very durable; 
easily handled, cut, fitted, put up 
and decorated; economical; resist- 


United States: 


Great Britain: 


ant to heat, cold and sound; highly 
sanitary; and free from the cracking, 
checking, deterioration of 
plaster and other materials. 


Send for free illustrated booklet 
“Beaver Board and its Uses’’ and 
for details of our free designing 
service, very helpful in planning, 
estimating, etc. 


Sold by builders’ supply, lumber, 
hardware and paint dealers and 


The Beaver Companies 
625 Beaver Road, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Canada: 725 Wall St., Beaverdale, Ottawa. 
4 Southampton Row, Russell Square, London. 


decorators in sizes to meet all 
average requirements. 


GENUINE BEAVER BOARD 
has our registered trade-mark on 
the back of each panel and sample. 
It has also a light-cream color all 
the way through, that comes only 
y the use of sanitary, durable 
PURE WOOD FIBRE. Insist on 
seeing both trade-mark and color 
before buying. 


Good 
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‘Tin costs 40c a pound—raw silk $4.00. 
The leading merchants of the United 
States know that many manufacturers 
load one pound of silk yarn with three 
pounds of tin during the dyeing process— 

then sell it as satin! They know that # 
kind of lining cannot wear—the metal cuts the threads J 
—the lining cracks. That is why they are selling Yy 


“PURE DYE” GUARANTEED j 


SATIN 


4 This tag will be at- 
tached to the best 
ready-to-wear gar- 
ments sold in the 
United States this 
autumn — Keep it. 


The name “Belding” 
is woven in the sel-, 
vage of every yard 
of Belding’s “Pure 
Dye” Guaranteed 
Satin. 


; THE WEAR OF YOUR LINING ee We have just pub- 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UN. lished a very interest- 
SATISFACTORY WEAR, RETURN THE ne 
the evolution of silk 

GARMENT To US, EXPRESS PREPAID, from the egg to the 
TOGETHER WITH THIS TAG Ab finished ‘product is 


WILL RE-LINE WITHOUT 
BELDING BROS. & C 


Silk Manufactprers, 


This will be mailed to 


526-528 BROADWAY 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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<= and resources, coupled with the concentration of 


~ 
«5s _ For upwards of a quarter of a century v3 eo 5 
Steinway & Sons have been pursuing the 
policy of sharing their profits with the buying a): 


public. The gradual increase of their output Ne aie. 


-» their plants andthe employment of the most modem 
4 methods of manufacturing, have enabled Steinway 
“ & Sons to produce and sell their pianos at a lower 

~ rate than ever. A new small grand piano (5 
ft. 6 in.) in a mahogany case at the extremely 
low figure of $750 is the splendid result. 7 
Thus the great problem of giving thebest 
article at the most reasonable cost has 
been successfully solved. Steinway 
& Sons invite the careful inspection 
and critical examination of the 
public of this, their latest 
great achievement in the 
art of pianoforte building. 


The name of the Steinway dealer 
nearest you, together with illustrated 
literature, willbe sent upon request 
and mention of this magazine. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
STEINWAY HALL 
107 and 109 East 14th Street 
New York 


Subway Express Station at the Door 
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Beware of satins with a very high lustre 
and no wearing quality , 


Satin 


‘Look for the Name is guaranteed to wear two seasons. 
in the Selvage” It has the soft, natural lustre of 
the original silk fibre, free from 
the injurious and dishonest 
_treatment that produces artifi- 
cial gloss. 

Thousands of women are de- 
ceived every day into buying 
silks or satins that split almost 
as soon as puton. Unscrupu- 
lous manufacturers who think 


only of profit, stretch the silk ¢ 


fibre and “bake” it until it re- 
mains stretched. This givesa 
high lustre and more fabric, but | 
robs it of life and strength. ; 

Skinner's Satin is made from | 
pure dye silk, with all the elastic- 
ity and strength of the perfect , 
silk fibre unimpaired. That is € 
the reason for its wonderful 
wearing quality. 

Skinner’s Satin is guaranteed to 
wear two seasons. If it does not, send 


the garment to any of our stores and 
we will reline it free of expense. 


4 4 Write for samples to ‘Dept. D. 


Established 
1848 


When deieed we ths illiam Skinner Sons 


me for ready-made garments Cor. 4th Avenue and 17th Street 
a ey NEW YORK CITY 
© New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, “Boston 
) Mills, Holyoke, Mass. 
facturers of First Class Cloaks, Furs and € 
Men’s Clothing. 


_SKINNER’S ‘SATIN SKINNER SATIN SKINNER’S SA 
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| Saved *10 at the “NATIONAL” 


Mrs. J. W. Mass, Portland, Ore., writes: ‘‘] saved 
$10 at least in buying from the ‘NATIONAL’”’ 


Is « saving of $5, or $10o—yes, or even $15—worth while to you? 

Are you interested in saving money? 

Do you care to buy your apparel at a cash saving? Does it interest 
you to have your money go farther—to buy more clothes for the 
same money ? 

And beauty and style—these pleasures must appeal to you. Your 
bettcr personal appearance, increased personal attractiveness and beauty 
—thcse are important to you. 

And yet all of this pleasure and saving we promise you if you buy 
your Fall and Winter apparel at the “ Nationav.” 

All of this delight in better style, in clothes of more perfect be- 
cominness, and this saving in money—all are yours if you start 
now by writing for your copy of the “ NatronaL” Money-Saving 
Style Book—Now. 

Why not you, too? Why not save money, too? Why not 
have the delight of more stylish and becoming clothes ? - 

Why not, indeed? It is only necessary to make the beginning % 
now by writing for your NatronaL” Money - Saving Style re 
Book. And it is yours free, simply for the asking. Me 


“NATIONAL” Tailored Suits 
$10.95 to $35 


Just think of a Tailored Suit, a beautifully tailored suit, of ‘splendid material, 
actually made to your own individual measure—and the prices as low as $10.95. 
Imagine, if you can, your satisfaction; imagine the becomingness of a suit so 
tailored to your order and imagine your pleasure in such a bargain. 
In writing for your Style Book, be sure to ask for samples of materials for 
“Nationat’’ Made-to-Measure Suits, and state,the colors you prefer. Samples 
are sent vladly, but only when asked for. 


Over 4 NATIONAL 


Copyright, 
200 Money-Saving Prices on sxetionat” 
Pages Ready-Made Apparel 
of New York 
Latest Waists - - 69c to $6.98 
Styles Skirts. "$298to°9.98 


Ladies’ Dresses, 6.98 to 24.75 
Hats - = = 149to 9.98 
Gloves - - - 25cto 2.85 
Ladies’ Ready- 
‘| Made Suits - 9.98 to 17.98 
Misses’ and Junior 
Suits 


- 8.98 to 15.98 
Ladies’ Coats - = 6.75 to 29.75 
Misses’ and Junior 

Coats - - = = 5.45to 16.98 
Raincoats - = = 4.98 to 11.98 


\ Furs - = = = = 1.95 to 18.57 
i Fur-Lined and Fur 
Coats - - = 12.98 to 49.95 


Children’s Coats, - 1.98to 6.75 
Children’s Dresses - 49cto 1.98 
Boys’ Suits and Over- 

coats - - = = 2.98to 9.98 


The “NATIONAL” Policy 
‘. We prepay postage and express charges onall our goods toany part of the 
d States. 
kicry “ NATIONAL” garment has the “NATIONAL” Guarantee Tag 
aicched. This tag says that you may return any garment not satisfactory to you 
and we will refund your money, and pay express charges both ways. 


No. 9711 
“a Price, $9.98 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


NOTE—We have no branch stores and no agents. Beware of anyone claiming to conduct a branch store for the “NATIONAL.” 


Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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HA ON: 


This silk label—green lettering on 
black ground—sewn in the waistband 
of every Halcyon Messaline 
Petticoat—guarantees genuine 
quality. Look for it. 


MESSALINE. 


' foundation or waist, Halcyon Messaline, 


[HERE is something 
really indefinable in 
the beauty of any costume, 
the gracefulness of which 
is enhanced by a Halcyon 
Messaline Petticoat. 


HALCYON 


are made in all the newest styles by the 
best petticoat manufacturers in the 
country, and are sold by best dealers every- 
where. Whether the outer costume be a 
soft house gown or a shimmering creation 
for elaborate social function, its charm 
will be particularly emphasized by a 
Halcyon Messaline Petticoat. Besides 
possessing all the beauty and perfect 
draping quality of petticoats of real silk, 
Halcyon Messaline Petticoats have a 
much greater durability, and sell at a 
much lower price. 


If you are trying to decide upon a 
fabric unusually distinctive for gown, slip, 


sold by the yard, will meet every require- 
ment of beauty, style, durability and 
economy. At lining counters everywhere 
in full 36 inch width, forty cents a yard. 
The name “ Halcyon” in the selvage is 
your guarantee of unusual worth. 


A. G. HYDE & SONS 


New York Chicago 
Makers of Hydegrade Fabrics 
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The fashion for serges 
and unfinished worsteds in 
the new suits and separate > ae 
coats makes it important to a 
know how practical these ma- ¢ A 
terials are for home making. 

To secure lasting satisfaction 
from these fabrics, be sure that they 
are all wool, as only all-wool materials 
keep their life and beauty until worn 
out. That is one reason why the best 
tailors and dressmakers prefer to use 
Arlington Mills fabrics—because they are 
all wool. They know that the dress, suit 
or coat made of them will look like new 
each time it is pressed. 

Arlington Mills fabrics for Winter include 
serges, whipcords, cheviots, novelties in unfin- 
ished worsteds, and diagonal and wide-wale weaves. 
Ask at the dress goods counter of your regular store. 

If you would be sure that your ready-to-wear suit 


1912 
or coat or skirt will look well as long as it lasts, ask by 
if it is made of Arlington Mills fabrics. —- 


Ask for Booklet G.N. ‘‘Fabrics in Vogue’’ 


While showing the new styles with samples of Arlington 
Mills fabrics, it enables you to see how a suit or coat will 
look made in the real material. For the woman. who 

makes her own clothes the book is invaluable, as it tells 
how to sponge and shrink worsteds and other secrets of the 
dressmaking art. F%ll out and mazl the attached coupon 
and you will receive this little book by return mail, 


WILLIAM WHITMAN & CO., 350 Broadway, New York 
Selling Agents 


WILLIAM 
WHITMAN 
& CO. 
350 Broadway 
Kew York 


Kindly send me, 


for Winter. 


My Store 
Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Children are little vandals where table 
service is concerned. They treat it roughly 
and often lose it. So it is quite natural 
that you should put your sterling away 
for state occasions and purchase plated- 
ware for every-day use. But it is not 
necessary to sacrifice the charm of a 
sterling-laid table. Just ask your jeweler 
to show you the distinctive patterns in’ 
‘Alvin platedware. Alvin plate is really 
better able to stand hard knocks than 
sterling, for it has a stronger base. 
And Alvin plate must give you longer 
service than other platedware because 
it has more applied silver. 


Go to your jeweler’s today and see the Alvin 
patterns he carries in open stock. Our complete 
catalog will be sent you at your request. 


THE ALVIN COMPANY 


15 MAIN STREET, SAG HARBOR, NEW YORK 


‘ 


aoe 


BRIDE’S BOUQUET 
DESSERT FORK 


QD 
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S ALT’S” 
Velour du Nord 


The coat here illustrated is made of 
Salt’s Velour du Nord and will be the 
very highest style this Fall and Winter. 


Garments of Velour du Nord are the last word in fashion 
from Paris, Berlin and Vienna. Salt’s Velour du Nord is 
recognized both in America and in Europe as the very best 
fabric of its kindin the world. The best manufacturers are 
using it for the most exquisite coats and wraps, which may 
be purchased at the leading department and specialty stores 
at prices ranging from $20 to $75, according to elaborateness. 


This label is in every 
genuine garment of 
Pie Salt’s Velour du Nord. 
Be sure you see it. 


“VELOUR bu NORD’ 


“SEALETTE” another ‘‘Salt’s’? material so closely resem- 
bling the finest natural Seal that even fur experts are con- 
fused. Prices of ‘Sealette” coats range from $20 to $50, 
according to elaborateness. Every genuine ‘Sealette’’ coat 
bears the “‘Salt’s’’ label. 
“SALT’S” Persia Fur, Burma, Llama 
and Neva Caracal 


are faithful reproductions of natural skins, made in the most fetching, 
latest styles at moderate prices, All will meet the taste of the most exact- 
ing of well-dressed women and will give wonderful service. A ‘‘Saltex- 
Fur” or ‘'Salt’s” label (gold lettering on black) in every garment. 


Jf your dealer cannot show you any of the above gar- 
ments, accept nothing else, but write us immediately. 


— | SALT’S TEXTILE MFG. CO. 

— | 96 Spring Street New York, N. Y. 

Advertisements marked with a # have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Latest Designs in 


Japanese Toweling 


FOR THE UP-TO-DATE BREAKFAST ROOM 


KB steamer arriving from Japan adds new designs to our already extensive 


— 


stock of this wonderfully popular material. The cheery colorings, bright 

yet harmonious, lend themselves with remarkable charm to all purposes i 
of home decoration. For table coverings, napkins, window hangings, sideboard lW 
and bureau scarfs, table run- . = 
ners, bed spreads, etc., this 
durable material has met 
with a hearty welcome, es- 
pecially from women who 
desire to make the home 
beautiful at minimum ex- 
pense. The absolutely fade- 
less colorings make Japanese 
toweling doubly practical, as 
all hangings and coverings 
made from it may be wash- 
ed as frequently as desired. 
Japanese toweling launders 
perfectly. It isa fine quality 
of China cotton with linen 
finish. All colors fast and 
fadeless. 


Japanese Toweling Table Covers 


These highly artistic specimens of Jap- table. The effect with English or Jap- 


anese hand stenciling and hand drawn- 
work are absolutely new creations and 
have been seen in very few sections of 


anese Blue china is most pleasing. Col- 
ors of these cloths are white ground 
with designs in two tones of beautiful 


the United States except the Pacific Coast. 
The hemstitching 
has all been 
done strictly by 
hand. These dainty 
cloths with napkins 
to match are espe- 


clear blue. Designs include chrysanthe- 
mums, rose, cherry, 
pine, wistaria and 
bamboo. The very 
low prices here given 
will be best appre- 
ciated by ladies who 
cially appropriate have priced similar 
for the breakfast goods in the shops. 


Free Book, “How to Give Japanese Entertainments,” also our complete 
beautiful book, “Arts and Crafts of the Orient,” illustrated in colors and showing our full 
line of Kimonos, Mandarin Coats, Embroidered Waists and Table Linens, Brass Lacquered 
and Basket Wares. These books are filled with valuable suggestions for gifts, favors and 
entertainments. All our prices include delivery free to your door. Absolutely no risk— 
satisfaction guaranteed or money back. Reference: First National Bank, San Francisco. 


THE THOMPSON COMPANY, Importers, Yokohams fips 
Send your order to American Headquarters: 121 New Montgomery St., San Francisco, U. S. A. iu 
The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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SIZES AND PRICES 
lapanese Toweling: hand woven and hand sten- 
elled; 12 inches wide, White figures on blae ground 
or blue figures on white ground. Assorted 
designs. Price per bolt of 10 yards - « - + + «= $1.12 
501—24x24 inches with 1 1-2inehhem - - - each 39 
501a—36x36 inches with 2inchhem - - - - each +4 
89 


501b—49x49 inches with 21-2 inch hem - - - each 
501e—61x61 inches with 8 inch hem - - - each 
502—Japanese Toweling Napkins to match, 10x10 
inches square hand-made and hand-hemstitched, 
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You can lie down in a 


S pirella 


with almost uncorseted freedom. The Spirella corset gives more than 
that correct poise and beauty of line which only the corset made to your 
measure can insure—it gives also perfect comfort under all conditions, 
with none of the stiff discomfort of the average corset. Its flexible boning 
yields easily to every movement of the wearer, yet always retains its 
original shape. 

The life of a Spirella Corset is insured by our guarantee that the Spirella 
Stay will neither rust nor break. Nor will it take a permanent bend at the 
waist-line. If it rusts or breaks within a year we give you a new corset 


without charge. 
Send for Spirella Booklet 


Fill out the coupon—mail it to us at Meadville—and we will send 
you the beautiful Spirella Booklet, showing the newest styles in 
Spirella Corsets, and give you the name of the Corsetiere nearest you. 


Spirella THE SPIRELLA COMPANY, Dept. H-112 
506 Fifth Ave., New York Meadville, Pa. 
Kindly send me, without obligation, your free Spirella Book- 
37 New “eo London, let and the name of your local Spirella Corsetiere. 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
FACTORIES: 
Address 
Meadville, Pa., U. S. A. — 
Letchworth (Garden City), P. 0. 
England 
Niagara Falls, Canada 
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PLUMBING 
FIXTURES 


day—in millions of homes, 
children, as well as are 
taught the joy of 


ealthful living an 


bathing in cleanly, beautiful “Standard” 


bathrooms. 


Genuine “Standard” fixtures for the Home 
and for Schools, Office Buildings, Public 
Institutions, etc., are identified by the 
Green and Gold Label, with the exception 
of one brand of baths bearing the Red and 
Black Label, which, while of the first 
quality of manufacture, have a slightly 
thinner enameling, and thus meet the re- 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


Dept. L 


New York . 35 West 3istStreet Nashville . 315 Tenth Avenue,So. London. . 


quirements of those who demand “Standard” 
quality at less expense. All “Standard” 
fixtures, with care, will last a lifetime. 
And no fixture is genuine unless it bears 
the guarantee label. In order to avoid 
substitution of inferior fixtures, specify 
“Standard” goods in writing (not verbally) 
and make sure that you get them. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


« 57-60 Holborn Viaduct 


Chicago . 900S. Michigan Ave. NewOrleans,Baronne&St.JosephSts. Houston, Tex. . Preston and Smith Sts. 
Philadelphia . 1128 Walnut Street Montreal, Can. . 215 Coristine Bldg. San Francisco, Cal. 


Toronto, Can. 59 Richmond St.,E. Boston . . John Hancock Bldg. 
Pittsburgh . 106 FederalStreet Louisville . 319-23 W. MainStreet “Washington, D.C. . 
- 648 Huron Road,S.E. Toledo, Ohio . 


St. Louis 100 N. Fourth Street Cleveland 


Cincinnati . 633 Walnut Street Hamilton, Can., 20-28 Jackson St., W 


Merchants National Bank Building 

Southern Bidg. 
311-321 Erie Street’ 
Fort Worth, Tex. . Front and Jones Sts. 
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Vacuum Cleaner 


The Sturtevant Suction Fan—the Western 
Electric Motor—both standards in their line 
for over 30 years. Combined they produce the 
perfect vacuum cleaner. The Western Electric- 
Sturtevant cleaner is the absolute solution 
of your cleaning problem. Both portable and 
stationary types, in sizes to fit every purse. 


Everything Electrical for Home and Busi ny labor 
savers and comfort makers that you probably do not even 
know about. Investigate! Details in Booklet No. 9066 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPAN 


Manufacturers of the 7,000,000 “Bell” Telephones 


flew York Atlanta Chicago Kansas City San Francisco Montreal London 
Phikdeloh; : h Milwaukee Oklahoma City Oakland Toronto Antwerp 
hiladelphia Richrnond Cincinnati_ Denver Portland Winnipeg Berlin 
inneapolis 
"EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 
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In the NOVEMBER 


WOMAN’S HOME 
COMPANION 


Woodrow Wilson 


tells about keeping house for 
the whole people 


Gov. Wilson has written this brilliant 
article for Woman’s Home Companion 
as a message to the women of the nation. 
He calls it ““The New Meaning of Gov- 
ernment.” It brings home to women 
their responsibilities as a great authority 
sees them. You will find this article when 
you open the cover of the November 
Woman’s Home Companion. 


Christmas Ideas 


The November Woman’s 
Home Companion will solve 
your Christmas gift prob- 
lems. It contains fifteen 
pages of ideas for Christmas 


gifts ; ideas for boys and girls, 
bachelors and maiden aunts 
and mothers and fathers. 
Every idea can be worked 
out by our readers. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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In the NOVEMBER 


HOME 
COMPANION 


The Story of a Nurse Girl 


AM afraid I cannot write well enough,”’ said 

Nellie Grant, nurse girl, when the Editor 
asked her to tell her experiences as a servant 
in American homes. Read her story in the 
November Woman’s Home Companion; she 
tells exactly what she saw and experienced in many 
ditferent homes indifferent cities, and herobservations 
of the intimate details of family life are amazing. 


Good Stories 
N exciting story of Washington life is ‘‘Old 
Lucy,’’ by Isabel Gordon Curtis, author 
of ‘The: Woman from Wolverton.’’ Kathleen 
Norris, author of **‘ Mother’”’ and “The Rich 
Mrs. Burgoyne,’’ contributes ‘‘Shandon 
Waters,’ a beautiful story of mother love. 
“Through the Open Door” is a new novel by Justus 


Miles Forman, author of “Buchanan’s Wife’ and 
“The Stumbling Block.”’ It is an absorbing love story. 


A De Koven Waltz Song 


HE November number of the Woman’s 
Home Companion contains, as is customary, 
a piece of sheet music of exceptional character. 


1500 Helpful Home Ideas 


HE best experts in America will help you 
to dress, cook, entertain and live well. The 
November number has all the regular depart- 
ments that make the Woman’s Home Com- 
panion indispensable in every home. Ideas 
about clothes, cookery, pleasure, children, housekeep- 


ing, help, entertainments, clubs, phot ography ; ideas 
for boys and girls as well as mothers and fathers. 


The Kewpie Kutouts 


HE Kewpie Kutouts for November, printed 

in many colors,give Dotty Darling’s mother 
and the Kewpie Cook; and there is also a page 
of verse and pictures by Rose O’Neill, por- 
traying the newest adventures of Dotty Dar- 
ling, Dotty’s baby brother and their fairy 


play-fellows, the cute little Kewpies. The , 


Kutouts, remember, have both fronts 
and backs, so that when cut out they 


make real dolls. Pa 


Kewpon / 


Companion 
381 4th Ave., N.Y. 


¢ _ Here is 15 cents which 
lam sending you so you 
# willsend me—right off— 
the November Woman's 
# Home Companion, containing 


The musicin this.ssueisa beautiful waltzsong: “Love's the second of the Kewpie 
Messenger,” written especially for. the Companion by # Kutouts. 
Reginald De Koven, composer of ““Robin Hood.”’ 

Get it at News-stands, 15c—or send 15c to Name 


Woman’s Home Companion 


381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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The Hoosier Cabinet Saves Steps 


1 FLOUR BIN FuLs 


FROM TOP. 
2 REMOVABLE O) 
GLASS FRONT 
3 SANITARY, DETACHABLE 
FLOUR SIFTER 
4 FACED © 
WANT LIST 
5 TEA, COrrEE AND 


a7 
SHELF 
8 ROOMY POT 7 
CUPBOARD 
12000 CUBIC INCHES 
9 SANITARY PAN RACKS 


A limited number of Hoosier Cabinets 
has been sent to each of the three thou- 
sand Hoosier agents to be sold on the 
club plan. 

The club members pay $1.00 member- 
ship; $1.00 weekly dues until the cabinet 
is paid for; cabinet is delivered immedi- 
ately. They get the low factory-fixed price. 

Half a million women who now use 
Hoosier Cabinets are delighted with the 
steps they save. 


No. 1211 Grant Street, New Castle, Ind. 


10 B/G CUPBOARD 
EASY T0 REACH 


| ROLLING 
PIN RACK 


CRYSTAL 


GLASS SPICE 


JARS 


CAYSTAL GLASS JARS 


Join The Hoosier Club For 
A Single Dollar 


THE HOOSIER MANUFACTURING CO. 


* 3,000 furniture merchants display this blue and white license sign. They believe in high quality 
and low price. They are good men to know. 


OOSIER ATCHEN GABIN 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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SUGAR BIN 
FILLS FROM 

BOTTOM 
SUGAR SCOOP 


ALUMINUM 


| AUST-WONT WARP 
CUTLERY 
7, DRAWER 


~ 


DRAWER 

METAL BREAD AND 
CAKE BOX MOUSE 

_PROOF-DUST PROOF 


You have more time out of your kitchen 
with the Hoosier. You save money. 


You don’t walk’ from your table for 
everything. You reach for things. 

The Hoosier is the greatest modern 
labor-saving machine for women. 


It is rescuing thousands of women from 
kitchen drudgery. Find out how it will 
remodel your kitchen. 


Write for the ‘‘Model Kitchen Book ,” free. 


Branch, Pacific Building, San Francisco 
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O Port like New Orleans 
for vivid, romantic 
atmosphere— 


No ocean trip for fascinating enjoy 
ments like the voyage from New 
York, on luxurious 10,609 ton 


Southern Pacific 
Steamships 


traversing balmy seas with charms all 


‘of their own and the golden Gulf of 


49 


Mexico. 
One Berth and Round 
Choice of rail lines either way, if 


desired. Suites of Parlor, Bedroom 
and Bath. 


Sunset Limited 


Train de Luxe 
Weekly service will be inaugurated, first de- 
parture from New Orleans, January 2d; 
from San Franscisco, January 7th. Library, 
Buffet, Observation car, barber, bath, valet, 
ladies’ maid, manicure, stenographer. 
Write for descriptive books 


L. H. Nutting, General Passenger Agent, Room H. 
1 Broadwa: 
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made in a moment by simply dropping a Steero Cube into a cup and adding 
boiling water. It is always the same; Steero quality and flavor do not change. 


convenient they are to use on all occasions—luncheon, breakfast, dinner; when 
traveling or on an outing. Sauces, gravies and soups are improved by the addition 
of a Steero Cube or two, just before serving. 


Write Us for Free Samples 


**I’m a pretty good cook, but I couldn’t make bouillon 
like this!”’ 


**You could, if you used Steero Cubes, as I do.” 


Steero Bouillon is sure to please your guests, and it requires no skill nor 
trouble to prepare. The perfect blending of the flavor of beef, vegetables and 
spices, on which the expert chef so prides himself, is made for you by our special 
method. Steero assures you the most deliciously flavored bouillon at any time— —= 


(Reg._U. S. Pat Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


The wise housewife keeps a box of Steero Cubes handy because she knows how 


Makes and convince yourself of the great convenience and high quality 
of Steero Cubes, and how indispensable they are becoming in tl 
majority of homes. 

f your druggist, grocer or delicatessen dealer cannot supply == 
you with Steero Cubes, send us his name and 35c for a box of |2 
Cubes, postpaid; enough for 12 cups. Boxes of 30 or 100 Cub:s 
are more economical for regular home use. 


Distributed and Guaranteed hy 


Schieffelin & Co., 180 William St., New York 
Under Pure Food Law, Serial No. 7 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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ONLY RIPE 
FRUIT IN fal THE BOX 

THIS KIND THE JUICE 


Florida Oranges and Grapefruit 
_—More and Better Than Ever Before 


THis year’s crop of citrus fruits will be larger and of better quality 
than any previously produced in Florida. 
The well-known superiority of Florida oranges and grapefruit will 
be more than ever apparent, therefore, to those who buy fruit prop- 
erly cultivated, picked and packed. 
As heretofore, the Florida Citrus Exchange, a non-profit making 
and co-operative organization of the most progressive growers, will 
put on the market fruit that can be relied upon absolutely. 
Boxes bearing the Florida Citrus Exchange mark in red—see below—will 
contain only oranges and grapefruit that have been allowed to come to 
maturity on the tree, and consequently have reached the maximum of flavor 
and quality. 
Dr. Harvey W. Wiley, the man who more than any other has helped to protect the 
American people from poisonous foodstuffs, has given notable and valued assistance in 


keeping off the market oranges and grapefruit not fully ripened, thus upholding the growers 
i Florida frvits who wish to sell their crops only when they have become fit for food. 


The Florida Citrus Exchange asks your help in keeping 
the markets free from inferior fruit 


\FEGUARDING of consumers from inferior oranges and grapefruit is one of the purposes of 
“’ the Florida Citrus Exchange—because the interests of the grower and the consumer are the 


Due to the efforts of the Exchange, Florida has a law against the shipment of citrus fruit before it 
has become fully ripe—and the State Department of Agriculture is making every effort to enforce 
this law. 
Despite the utmost vigilance on the part of the officials of the Department and of the Exchange, 
however, some immature fruit is likely to be sneaked out of the state, so the Florida Citrus 
\\xchange asks your co-operation in its effort to find out when and where such fruit is put on 
the market. 

If you are offered Florida oranges or grapefruit that are not well-ripened, or see any on 
your local markets, we shall be greatly obliged if you will write us promptly. Tell us 
the name and address of the dealer who offered you the fruit that you believe to be 
not fully ripened or in whose store you noticed it. We will do the rest! 


Florida Citrus Exchange 
Tampa, Florida 


CITRUS EXCHANGE = 
Wi 
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A dish that never has been 
imitated. 


It has made this kitchen fa- 


mous, and Van Camp a house- 
hold word. 


Now a million homes pay 
tribute to the chefs who bake 
these beans. 


Always baked with ripe, 
plump beans of almost equal size. 
Baked with a sauce made 


from whole tomatoes, ripened on 
the vines. 


This Famous Dish 
of Beans 


Baked in steam ovens, so no 
beans are crisped, none broken. 


Every bean nut-like and mealy 
and whole. And they always 
have the fresh oven flavor. 


Some of the materials cost 
from three to five times the 
grades in common use. 


Our methods have for 50) 
years been constantly improved. 


The only way you'll ever get 
beans like these is to insist on 
the name Van Camp. 


WITH 


BEANS 


Now the tithe Dish 
Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can 


Made by Van C Packin t 
e by Van amp Packin ig Co. , Indianapolis, Indiana 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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Since 1884 
MINCE MEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


1} 


has always been a pure food prod- 
uct, judged by all the Pure Food 
Laws that have ever been passed 


if 
NONE'SUCH 
MINCE MEAT 


Merreil-Soule Co Syracuse NY 


Since 1884 None Such Mince Meat has always 
been the most wholesome, most delicious and 
most economical dessert, judged‘by the testi- 
mony of the thousands of housewives who 
have used it for the past 28 years. 


In 10c, dust-proof, paraffin lined packages, at your grocer’ s. 


Merrell-Soule Co., Syracuse, New York 


Makers of Food Products since 1868 
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New Serial 


More 
Standard Oil 


Letters 


In the November 
Hearst's Magazine 
ss the plain truth is 
SS unveiled in the interest of 
better government. The “hand-in- 


| hand ™ methods existing between Standard 
Oil and officials in Congress are clearly disclosed. 


Letters written in black and white by the guilty are reproduced 

without regard to whom the truth hits. There are startling truths 

about Roosevelt, Archbold, Penrose, Senators and Judges. You will 
be interested in knowing these things—and surprised, perhaps—to 
learn the facts. The coupon below will bring them to you with the 
great serial 


‘The W oman Thou Gavest Me’ 


By Hall Caine—the work of amaster. the very. first chapter you will 
It's the story of Mary sacrificed as a be fascinated by the life story of this 
young girl to the social ambitions of a beautiful young girl. You will begin 
reckless father. But not willing to have to love her—and want to follow her to 
her own life wrecked, as her good moth- the end of the journey. Hall Caine has 
ers was, Mary sees the truth at last writtenagreat novel in “The Woman 
and rebels against a marriage ThouGavest Me.” Signing and mail- 

custom that requires such slavish ingtheattached coupon today will bring 
servitude. Hearst's for 3 months at a 45% saving. 


Hearst's Magazine 


381 Fourth Ave., New York City 


Gui 


Send 
this 
Coupon 
HEARST’S 


381 4th Ave., 
New York City 


Send me your 
magazine for 3 
months for the 25 
cents enclosed. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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ROALS 
STERLING 


GRACEFULLY elegant and dignified 
is the Washington pattern in Sterling 
Silver—a pure Colonial d design. 


The small illustration permits only a hint 
of the numerous beautiful toilet articles 
made in R. Wallace Sterling. 


Silver plate that RESISTS wear 
Our silver plate has the appearance of Sterling 
because of its superb finish and beauty of design. 
It resists wear because wearing points are reinforced 
with an extra triple coating of pure silver. 
An unconditional guarantee—without time limit— 
binds us to replace unsatisfactory pieces at any time. 


A delightful litle book, “Table Decorations for Cele- 
brations,” and ‘‘ Howto Set the Table,” "by Mrs. Rorer, 
will be sent free toanyone interested in Wallace Silver. 


R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. COMPANY 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
San Francisco 


~ 


iss 
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for in buying knit underwear as it is in 
choosing any other article of dress. 


Jorest eMills 


KNIT UNDERWEAR 
‘ Hand Finished 


in the New ‘‘Fine Weave’’ 


fills every need and requirement of the 
woman who knows what is necessary 
for comfort, for appearance and for 
solid satisfaction—both for herself and 
for her children. 


Any woman who prefers this New “Fine Weave” underwear to the regular 
weave can find all Forest Mills sizes, weights and shapes duplicated in it. 
The “Fine Weave” underwear has the same hand crochet finishat the neck as 
the regular line, and is sold at the same price for the corresponding quality. 

The “Fine Weave” can be had in lisle, silk lisle, wool, silk and wool, and 
cotton. Itis made in sizesto fit every figure, is made in three weights—thin, 
medium and heavy—and is sold at all stores where good underwear is sold. 


Note the styles in the margin 


Dutch necks, low necks, high necks, elbow sleeves, long sleeves, short 

sleeves and sleeveless, knee lengths and ankle lengths, union suits, vests 

and tights are all to be had in both weaves, all bearing the celebrated 

Forest Mills trade-mark which guarantees their quality and finish. 
Prices 50 cents to $4.00 a garment. 


We will be glad to send you the Forest Mills style 
book if you will write our New York Headquarters. 


Brown Durrell (0 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Brown he Brown Durrell Bldg. Textile Building 
Building 3 West 19th St. 


Adams St. and Fifth Ave. 
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An artistic dining room in the home of Mrs. Paul Fisher, Moniclair,.N. J. 


UT an ordinary particle’ of dust or dirt under a microscope 
“—it is a mass of hard, sharp edges or a soft disintegrating : 
substance—in either case probably covered with germs. 


Think of millions of such particles in your rugs, curtains and all through 

35,000 ALREADY IN USE the house. These are what wear and discolor and destroy far_ more 
than any amount of use. 

Ordinary cleaning methods will not remove them. Brush or sweep a rug as thoroughly as you please 

—any vacuum cleaner will get out more dirt second time over than all your sweeping did. Still it 

is not really clean—try this experiment and see. 

After vou have cleaned your rug as thoroughly as you can with any other machine, run over it with 

a Duntley Pneumatic Cleaner. For the first time you will get the real dirt—the old, ground-in, 

dangerous, germ-laden dirt that other methods never touch. 

Try this experiment yourself. Come to our store or let us make the demonstration right in your 

own home, Learn for yourself how inefficient broom and ordinary vacuum methods really are. 

Learn by actual comparison how wonderfully efficient and economical—how much easier and quicker 

—Duntley methods are. 


PNEUMATIC These tests have already convinced over 35,000 of the 
best housekeepers in America—won't you try them? 
CLEANER = Write 4 our booklet and the address of our nearest 


Stetina . store. Duntley Products Co., Dept. B, Erie, Pa. 


Duntley Products Co. 


Dept. B, Brie, Po. 


Send me your book (free) 


Untveesat Vacuum CLEANER MAINTENANCE Co., 220 Fifth Avenue, New York; and tell me about dem- 
Unt sat Vacuum CLEANER MAINTENANCE Co., 4 Mint Arcade, Philadelphia; onstration in my town. 
Dr N Propucts Co., 400 North American Building, Chicago;, DUNTLEY Propucts 

Co Boylston Street, Boston; SAN Francisco Comp. Arr CLEANING Co., Sutter & 
Stockton Streets, San Francisco; F. C. Kineston Co., 758 South Hill Street, Los 

Ange Uston Evecrric Co., 418 Wood Street, Pittsburgh; CATARACT 

Co Court Street, Buffalo; W. L. Bentiey Co., Washington Street, 

Port Ore; Tur Duntiey Stores, 791 Granville Street, Cily . 

Dax Co., 416 Fourth National Bank Bldg., Atlanta. State 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED IN UNASSIGNED TERRITORY 
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THE WINNER 


“Good 
Housekeeping’ 
Contest 
Announced 


on Page 
493 


Builder’s Price $9,762 
You can build this house by using 
$8,000 
We Save You $1,762 


We show here a picture and plans of the detached single dwelling - 
which won the first prize in the “Good Housekeeping” Floor Plans 
‘. Contest as announced in the October issue on page 493. It cost Mr. 
Moss $9,762 to build this prize-winning house because he built it in the 
usual way—the expensive way—the local contractor-dealer way. Our 
plan cuts your material billin two. Through off enormous direct-to- 
the-owner method of selling building material, you can buy from us 
in any quantity—at wholesale prices—less than your local retailer 
pays. If you want to save 50 per cent of the prices demanded by 
rétail dealers, here is your chance. 


Building Material 
At Half Price! 


Whether you buy $5 worth or $5,000 worth of lumber, millwork, roofing, 
etc., you get our rock bottom prices and our high quality guarantee. 

Read over Mr. Moss’ article on page 403 October issue. Then remember that 
Gordon-Van Tine Co. plus $8,000, builds this beautiful house complete. We 
save American home builders over $1,000,000 a year! 


5,000 Bargains—Half a Million Customers 


Through our Grand Free Catalogs and the Big Values offered therein, we have 
built up a patronage extending from ocean to ocean, over half a million satisfied, 
enthusiastic, loyal customers on our books! You can't put your finger on the map 
of the United States without locating a Gordon-Van Tine customer! We have 
been:in the Building Material business since 1865. Every article we ship is 
guaranteed and we refund every penny and pay freight both ways if goods are 
not absolutely satisfactory. Three big banks vouch for our reliability. 

If you are ever going to build, if you are ever going to remodel or repair your 
house, barn or other buildings, if you are ever going to buy Building Material, 
now is the supreme opportunity to save big money—to make every dollar go 
twice as far as before. 


Send for Money-Saving Books 


Such stupendous bargains, such money-saving offers, such high quality for 
so little money, may never come again. Send your name and address for our 
Grand Free Millwork Catalog. Packed from cover to cover with tremendous 
bargains. Also ask for our free plan book—so plans to choose from. Don’t 
delay—act today—now. (217) 


GORDON-VAN TINE CO., 4018 Case St., Davenport, la. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Danger Lurks in Hidden Dust 
— Safeguard Your F. amily! 


A clean-looking house may still be zsanitary. That’s 
the danger of sweeping with a broom. Shoes collect 
dried sputum from sidewalks and deposit its dust on rugs 
and carpets. You can’t see it, perhaps. But it’s ‘here. 

Then comes sweeping day. Your broom fills the 

air with invisible, germ-laden dust. It finds its 

way into your lungs—into your food—settles on the floor 

where playing children stir it up again and become in- 

fected. The broom is even more dangerous than the fly. 


S 
Sucks Up All the Germ-Laden Dust Gs 


No dirt too heavy—no dust too light and 
invisible to escape the FEDERAL Vacuum 
Cleaner. Its powerful suction searches every 
thread and fibre of rugs and carpets—clothing 
and drapery. Yet it can’t injure the most 
delicate fabric. From the innermost depths of thick, 
heavy padding, the powerful FEDERAL sucks out the 
dust and germ-laden air—making upholstery, pillows and 
mattresses aS Sweet and clean as new. 


The FEDERAL is the Guaranteed Cleaner 


But don’t think that just any vacuum cleaner will do this. 
Some really do no more than acarpet sweeper. They pick up the surface dust 
—the visible dirt—but not the hidden, germ-laden dust. The Federal, which 
has no parts to wear out, like a fan device, a bellows or a diaphragm, creates 
a tremendously powerful suction. Constant use increases, not decreases, 
its power. The Federal is the machine that has stood the test of time. 


The Powerful Rotary Pump 
The Rotary Pump in the FEDERAL revolves steadily in one 


direction—like a powerful turbine engine on an ocean liner. It creates a 
suction impossible with a fan or bellows type of cleaner. Its working parts 
are few—simple—easy of access. No valves to work loose—no gears to rattle 
—no piston to pound up and down—no bellows to wear out—just a pow- 
erful, substantial pump and a motor—both revolving in one direction— 
Steadily, silently, without jar or jerk. 


TEN DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 
Then Only $1.75 a Week 


Wouldn't you like to test the FEDERAL in your own home, free, for 4 
ten days? Let it prove our every claim for it. Then, if you are not satisfied, return “i stood that this places me 
it at our expense. If you want to own it, pay us only $1.75 a week till paid for. SOT GS Saga ees. 

Of all the FEDERAL Cleaners sold not one has been returned for repairs = 

or for failure todo all we claim, Write today for full particulars of this 10-day & Name........----- 
free trial—$1.75 per week offer. Send the FREE TRIAL COUPON today. 


Vacuum Cleaner Department 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 


590 Home Insurance Building, Chicago 


articulars of 
er of the FED- 
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Write 
for How to 
Buy Glasses 
Intelligently 


THE ODORLESS 


REMEMBER THE NAME DRESS SHIELD & 


REGISTERED TRADE 


EYEGL ASS 8 SPECTACLE E MOUNTINGS y They are impervious, but contain no rubber, and 


are free from injurious chemicals. 
They are double covered, white, light’in weight, 
cool to wear, hygienic, durable and easily cleansed. 


H-7 Shur-on Guards make trade mark is protection against Inferior 
a guarantee goes to the wearer with every pair 
eyeglasses a pleasure and Sample pair size, 3 sent, for 25 conte 
ess e ooklet’’ sent free 

comfort for those who have 
been unable to even wear 


eyeglasses. 


After 35 years’ experience the first Shur- 
on was made 12 years ago. Today, with 


i ¥ The ideal garment ior babies. Worn overthe 

new guards and improvements, Shur ons, diaper, these — little garments will pro- 
bes tectthe clothes and keepthem clean and dry. 

always the t are better than ever. Made from OMO Sanitary Sheeting, which 


is soft, white, odorless and absolutely water- 


provf. Plain or lace trimmed, 25c to $1.00. 
E. KIRSTEIN BIBS 
SONS Co. wuh pocket which the” 


A baby spiils. t . At dealer’ 
Established 1864 1Scto 50c. At your dealer's 


Sixth Ave., Rochester, N. Y. The Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 3, Middletown, Conn, 


$10 QO Without On Approval. Freight Paid Sl 715 


PER DOOr 


4/T GROWS W/TH YOUR L/BRARY 


Endorsed “The Best” by Over Fifty Thousand Users 
ADE under our own patents, in our own factory. Rigid economy, acquired 
by years of manufacture of a single product in large quantities combined with 
our modern method of ing all midd) n and selling only direct to 
users, enables you to buy this superior product—second to none—at a considera 
raving. You can buy as few sections as you like, and thus start your 
library—as you acquire more books, add more sections. Lundstrom Sections are guar- 
anteed to be as good as you can buy at any price. They have non-binding, <is- 
appearing glass doors and are highly finished in SOLID GOLDEN OAK— ther 
styles and finishes at correspondingly low prices. 
Send at once for our handsome Catalog No. 28. 
THE C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., LITTLE FALLS, 1 ¥. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases Branch Office 
and Filing Cabinets ? Flatiron Bldg., New York City Ady 
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Familiar sound—the wet day call of the wife and the mother. Children, 
husband, father, brother—no matter how rainy, snowy or slushy the 
day—they all try to escape without their rubbers. We all hate the 
things—they’re ugly, clumsy, uncomfortable, a general nuisance; but 
until Leakanot was invented, necessary as a pretection against wet feet 
and the inevitable colds—sometimes pneumonia. 


Free your mind of wet feet fears and emancipate yourself and your 
family from the rubber shoe bugaboo—*‘Leakanotize’’ the family shoes. 


KEEPS 
FEET DRY 


is a rubber, waterproofing dressing for the shoes. This is a genuine rubber com- 
pound—we all know rubber as the perfect waterproofer—and so Leakanot really does 
waterproof—soaks down into the pores of the leather, and into the seams and stitches 
and makes the shoes absolutely watertight. We might say it rubberizes the shoes. 

It renders the leather soft and pliable—adding to comfort and lengthening the 
life of the shoes. Invisible—does not discolor—contains no oil, therefore does not 
affect the lustre of a shine. Easily applied—dries quickly—three or four applications 
a season are all that is necessary. 

Buy and try a can of Leakanot; a guarantee of dry feet—a health measure—an 
economy—a comfort. 


Shoe Stores — Druggists — General Stores — Grocers 


Nearly all carry Leakanot—if yours does not he can get it for 
you; but should you have difficulty in getting it send us 50c and 


1 our dealer’s name and we will send you a can charges prepaid. 
y 

r fe ©6National Rubber Company, 100 Narco Bids., St. Louis, Mo. 
Leakanot 

Jsers Mr. Dealer— 
for Anything Leather 

rcquired have you stocked Leakanot? It will pay 

ed with Ns use iton your traveling bags, golf bag, you to in sales and in satisfied customers. 

lirect to mes §=6cun case, leather gloves, harness— Write for price list, information about our 

era fee, = -*nything leather. It is invisible—will trade helps, hangers, window display and 

rt your discolor — waterproofs — softens advertising matter. Do this promptly. 

guar- and preserves. 

zy, dis- 


Waterproofs and Preserves 
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Send ian Today for 
Free “Nightie Book” 


This book truthfully describes and shows 
exact reproduction of probably the most inter- 
esting nightwear ever devised— 


Nightwear made specially for men, women 
and children who want to sleep in ‘fresh air 
with their windows opened. 


HOODS—FOOT POCKETS 


Brighton Carlsbad Nightwear is unlike any other. 
It is made out of specially processed fabric, cut extra 
full and long for extra comfort; furthermore, it has 
special features that especially commend it for sleep- 
ing in fresh air. Among them are the hood and the 
pockets for the feet, found in some styles of the 
Brighton Carlsbad Nightwear. 


BRIE [GHTON 
Practical, Hygienic and Economical 


A million mothers will eventually wear this infinitely 
more comfortable and desirable nightwear. Whole 
families will wear it. They'll get better nights’ rests 
than they ever had before in their lives. 
They'll get more wear out of the night- 
wear, too. 


Let Us Tell All 


Write for our attractive book to- 
day. It will give you all the facts. 
It will place you under no obli- 
gation. Fill out this coupon and 
mail at once. Please give name 
of your dealer. 


H. B. GLOVER COMPANY 
Dept. 27, Dubuque, Iowa 
Gentlemen - Please send me copy of “ Nightie Book.” 


. 


A Holiday 
Suggestion 


The Hughes 
ELECTRIC * 
Combination 
Stove and 


oas 
Express Prepaid 
ANECESSARY LUXURY 


Whether you live in a house, apartment, 
room or suitcase, this little stove and toaster 
gives a comfortable sense of preparedness for 
all emergencies where quick, clean, safe, intense 
heat is essential. 

It is completely nickeled, legs easily removed, 
may be attached to any lamp socket, made for 
any voltage and weighs four pounds. 

Furnished — grid, tray, seven feet of cord 
plug and swite'! 

Quickly: cereals, coffee, tea, bacon, 
eggs, small steaks, chops, etc. 

Indispensable to the breakfast, luncheon, dinner 
or tea table—impromptu spreads, grill-room and 

chafing-dish delicacies. 

Approved by Good Housekeeping Institut 


New catalog of Hughes Electric Stoves, 
Ranges, Hot Plates, Ovens and Cookers 
sent postpaid on request. 


HUGHES ELECTRIC HEATER CO. 
226-228 W. Superior St., Dept. A, Chicago 
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ovrant to actually save 334% 
50% on your building ma- 
terial bill? Then write us at 
once, éoday—and get our two 
Great Books. Catalog of 
Millwork contains over 8,000 [= 
Big Bargains—every thin: brand & 
NEW (no lutely 
e 


guaranteed! 
Lumber, Flooring, Roofin 
Mouldings, Porchwork, Build 
ing Paper, Home and Farm Furniture, Hard- 
ware, Tinwork and Paints at Wholesale prises! 


We 
profits, 


see p y €97100 Our handsome Book © ot 
odern Plans shows splendid views and floor plan 
of 50 beautifal up-to-date houses. Shows you how 
to build at much less than you expected. 
— biue prints, specifications, etc., furnish- 
ed free to our Bat our 
any building,repairing or over- 
meuling without our help Quality, safe 
delivery and satisfaction abso utely 
guaranteed. If plan book is 
desired, enclose 10c for post- 
age and mailing—order by 
above number. 


Chicago Millwork 
Supply Co. 
1404 W. 37th St. 
Chicago 


The Guarantee on page 12 is iniportant to every reader 
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Sales Agents are se- 
lected from a class of druggists 
who make it a point to sell the 
best in every line. We instruct all 
efié% Sales Agents to order from 
us frequently and to return for 
full credit any box of 4" not 
in perfect condition. 


We maintain 14 different widely sepa- 
rated candy-making establishments and con- 
duct 56 retail stores of our own and are there- 
fore able to serve our Sales Agents promptly. 


Chocolates 


With a efée Sales Agency almost at 
your door, you are sure of getting candy of 
delicious freshness and quality The 40 
Guarantee Certificate in each package spe- 


cifically guarantees complete satisfaction. 


Write for <4 Interesting Booklet 
It tells how purity and Ep are assured in 
a! Seder products. ith the bock we tell 
you the name of the 440 Agent nearest you. 


y» 64 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK CITY 
Have you ever used e&4e Cocoa? 
ry 1t—there’s a difference in cocoas. 


Bonbons 


November 1912 


| Savannah 


WESSON Snowdrift OIL is not only superior 


for salad dressings but for ALL COOKING 


Say “‘Doughnuts”’ to 


father and the boys 


—and the best of 
it is that doughnuts 
with WESSON 
Snowdrift OIL are 


as easy to digest 


as they are to eat 


| Wesson Oil is more wholesome shortening than 


lard or butter because it is pure vegetable oil. 
And when it comes to frying—the high tem- 
perature to which you can heat oil means guicé 
frying and the least absorption of grease. It is 


so economical, too. Wesson Oil costs only a . 
_ third as much as imported olive oil anywhere 


near so good and can be used over and over again 
for frying different things, because it will not 
absorb odors ortaste. Your grocer has Wesson 
Oil in full measure cans. (Light spoils pure oil 
and bottles are often short measure.) A recipe 
for doughnuts—if you have not a good one of 
your own—is on page 46 of our recipe book, 
which we will be glad to send you. In 
writing please mention your grocer’s name. 


The Southern Cotton Oil Co. , 24 Broad St., New York 


New Orleans Chicago San Francisco 


Cooking with oil is not a new way of cooking that 
you need to learn. Cook as you always cook, using 
oil instead of any other cooking fat. The only thing 
to remember is not to use so much. The difference 
is in the more wholesome, more delicious result 
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Mrs. Radnor-Lewis, Fashion Editor of Good Housekeeping Magazine, BUY YOUR HANDKERCHIE FS 


"To look well and to feel comfortable at the same time is the aim 
othe expectant mother.'"—('Her Wardrobe,” Fune, 1912.) Direct from the importers and save several profits 


READY NOVEMBER Ist 
Send for it—it is free for the asking 


Maternity Appa rel THIS CATALOG ILLUSTRATES 


the finest line of handkerchiefs in America—and the | est 
values. Special attention is invited to our choice s:jec- 
The Lane Bryant Maternity garments are tions put up in fancy boxes for holiday or birthday ¢ {ts. 
especially designed to balance proper- 
9 ly and expand through changing pro- 
portions. They may be worn also on 
normal.figure and need no alteration. 


Dresses, Suits, Coats, Waists, 
Tea and House Gowns, 
Long and Short Negligees, 
Petticoats, Underwear 
A large assortment ready for immediate 
shipment-or made to measure 
without extra charge. 

The ‘‘Lane Bryant’’ Maternity Corset 
Unequalled in style and hygienic excellence. 
Scientifically made to allaw full ex- 
pansion without discomfort. 
Infants’ Layettes in Charming Assortment 
Hand-made and domestic dresses at 
moderate cost. 

Ours is the only house where the conven- , y 
of purchases is com- — - ~ 
e a No. 454— This box contains 3-12 dozen Ladies’ All Pure Linen 


under one roof upon these premises and Handkerchiefs, Hemstitched and Donegal Hand-embroi:lered 
sell to wearer, saving at least one Corners. 3 different designsin each box. The Box... %1.00 


direct 
third on prices prevailing elsewhere. 
Send for catalog ““G,” showing the latest designs. 


LANE BRYANT “NEw 


$127, 247.50 
Paice] to Spare Time Workers 


Are you one of the countless thousands who are wasting their spare time—those 
golden hours—simply because you don’t know how to turn it to profitable use? 

If you ” then here is your opportunity to turn —_ single minute of it into real 
money. It won’t cost you any of your own money to do it either. Furthermore, you 
can carry on the business in such a way that it need not interfere with your regular 
duties. And it is a business that you will like as our publications appeal to the full- 
blooded, right-living, right-thinking class of people; as our representative you will 
be welcomed everywhere. 

haa $2,000 to $5,000 a Year 

COS. GROUP, 381 Fourth Avenue, We want to pay out $250,000 this season to spare time workers, and i/ you 


New York City G.m.1r y want a share of it, merely sign the coupon and we'll explain how you can 
Té& me how to carn » share of § earn from $2,000 to $5,000 additional each year. There is no limit to 


t $250,000 during my spare * the amount you can make. 
time. 4 E. E. Henderson, one of our new representatives, earned $897.50 in three 
; 1 months. Mrs. Isidore Bourke made $525.50 in a little over three months. 
OS a re Ee ee : You can do just as well yourself, as it is easy to sell that which everybody 
' wants, and you'll find that most people want our publications. A short 
re as aaa H trial will quickly convince you.that here at last is the one real big oppor- 


' tunity that you have been looking for. 


A mere stroke of the pen in signing the coupon will put you in instant 
touch with this remarkable opportunity. Sign it now! 


THE COSMOPOLITAN GROUP, 381 Fourth Ave., New York City 
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The Love Letters Confederate General 


Written Fifty Years Ago-—-Published Today 


In Pictorial Review for November begins “The Love Letters of a Confederate 
General,” written in the thick of the greatest civil war the world ever saw. 
Every schoolboy knows the story of the brave man who wrote these letters. His 
name is linked forever with what is probably the most brilliant feat of arms in 
American history. 

Read the letter which we reprint below. Note its manliness, its tenderness, 
its sympathy, its devotion. It was written by this world-famous general on the 
retreat of the Southern army from Gettysburg, July 6th, 1863. 


READ THIS LETTE 


* On the Fourth—far from a glorious Fourth to us or to any en 
with love for his fellowmen—lI wrote you just a line of heart- 
break. The sacrifice of life on that blood soaked field on 
the fatal third was too awful for the heralding of victory, 
even for our victorious foe, who I think, believe as we do, 
that it decided the fate of our cause. No words can pic- 
ture the anguish of that roll-call—the breathless waits 
between the responses. The ‘Here’ of those who, by God's 
mercy, had miraculously escaped the awful rain of shot and 
shell was a sob—a gasp —a knell —for the unanswered name 
of his comrade called just before: There was no tone of 
thankfulness for having been spared to answer to their names, 
but rather a toll, and an unvoiced wish that they, too, had 
been among the missing. But for the blight of your young 
life, but for you, only you, my darling, your soldier would 
er by far be out there, too, with his brave Virginians 

eaq, 

“Even now I can hear them cheering as I gave the order, 
‘Forward!" | can feel the thrill of their joyous voices as 
they called out all along the line, ‘We'll follow you, Marse 
George. We'll follow you—we'll follow you.’ Oh, how 
faithfully they kept their word—following me on on—to 
their death, and I, believing in the promised support, led 
them on—on —on— Oh, God! 

“| can’t write you a love letter to-day, my darling, for [| 
with my great love for you and my gratitude to God for 
sparing my life to devote to you, comes the overpowering 
thought of those whose lives were sacrificed —of the broken- 
hearted widows and mothers and orphans. The moans of my wounded boys, the sight of the 
dead, upturned faces, flood my soul with grief—and here | am whom they trusted, whom they 
followed, leaving them on that field of carnage —and guarding four thousand prisoners across the 
river back to Winchester. Such a duty for men who a few hours ago covered themselves with 
glory eternal! My poor fellows—heart-sick and weary—are leaving their comrades and marching Ai 
back—guarding prisoners. oO 

“Well, my darling, I put the prisoners all on their honor, gave them equal liberties with my own 
soldier boys; and my first command to them was to go and enjoy themselves the best they could, 
and they have obeyed my order. To-day a Dutchman and two of his comrades came up and told me “r= | 
that they were lost and besought me to help them find their comrades. They had been with my 
men and were separated from their own comrades. So | sent old Floyd off on St. Paul to find out 
where they belonged and deliver them. 

“This is too gloomy and too poor a letter for so beautiful a sweetheart, but it seems sacrilegious, 
almost to say I love you with the hearts that are stilled to love on the field of gore. ~ _ 

“Your ier.” 


PICTORIAL REVIEW for November 


15c AT ALL NEWSDEALERS _. 15c 


If ewedealer and our pattern agency i is sold out of copi nd fift nts for on " . 
oliar wale to The Review Company, 222-224-226 West Thirty-ninth Sereet, New York 
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Good Housekeeping Maga zine 


Nice Cam 
Runn har 


od 


Parden dig clams by honor bent. 
Fancy hogs on cags please men of wit. 
Oh, send gay sand. 

How many face tame crop. 

Very little rain on Sanoni Camp. 

Can Nanny win Mag and boom M. P. 
Land my code now a la pin. 

Come Nelly, calm chap an chin. 

C many who bet like 
Uff boys play a lot. 
my plain cromo lamb. 


een cop. 


Am praising run of Necc team, oh youth. 


Above are anagrams of the names of twelve 
different advertisers in the November issue. 
The full name of the concern is used in each 
case. Such words as “and,” “Brothers,” 
“Company,” etc., are spelled in full. 


RULES: Twenty-three prizes, in amounts 
as stated below, will be given for the best 
twenty-three letters on “How my reading of 
the advertising pages of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE assists me in making purchases of 
my retail dealer.” Each letter to be accom- 
panied by a correct solution of the anagram 
puzzle, and to contain not more than 100 
words. Mail your letter, addressed to the 
Puzzle Editors, Goop HOUSEKEEPING MAGa- 
ZINE, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York City, so 
that it will reach us not earlier than November 
8th, nor later than November 15th. 

We will give you as prizes selections of 
merchandise advertised in the November issue 
of Goop HousEKEEPING MAGAZINE to the 
amounts of the prizes, or will give credit on the 


purchase of any article costing more than the 
amount of the prize won. 

The prizes are: 1st prize—$10.00; . 2nd prize 
—$5.00; 3d prize—$3.00; 4th to 13th prizes 
inclusive—$2.00 each; 14th to 23d prizes in- 
clusive—$1.00 each. 

These one-dollar prizes must be sclected 
from “The Shopping District,” beginning on 
page 88 of this issue. This November Puzzle 
is open to all. The prize winners will be pub- 
lished in the January, 1913, issue. 

. The great number of replies received each 
month makes it impossible for us to acknowl 
edge each correct solution. If you are in- 
cluded among the prize winners, an early notice 
will be sent you, and your name mentioned in 
the January issue. Prizes are awarded strictly 
on the interest of the letters themselves, without 
regard to handwriting, etc., the final decision 
being the combined opinions of five judges. 

Please do not ask usto enter into correspond- 
ence regarding this contest. Suggestions not 
requiring answers will be welcomed, however. 


SEPTEMBER PUZZLE 


Prize awards were as follows: $10 worth of merchandise to Mrs. Claude Hobbs, New Mex- 
ico; $5 worth of merchandise to Mrs. Wm. H. Martin, Calif.; $3 worth of merchandise to 
Mrs. A. J. Blackhall, N. Y.; $2 worth of merchandise to Margaret Russell, N. Y.; Agnes 
W. Gould, N. Y., Mrs. E. Selig, Ga., Mrs. J. N. Hall, Ariz., Miss Geneve Child, Utah, Mrs. 
Edgar F. Draper, Ohio, Mrs. Carl H. Bryant, Maine, Almira Bergquist, Ore., Mrs. Vance 0. 
Isenhour, N. C., Mrs. Leslie Cramer, D. C.; $1 worth of merchandise to Mrs. F. G. Maas 
berg, Ill., Mrs. F. W. White, N. Y., Gladys I. Earll, N. Y., Miss Maude E. Wood, N. Y., Mrs. 
H. A. Day, N. J., Mrs. P. C. Matthews, W. Va. Mrs. Wayne Hanson, Ind., Mrs. Frances A. 
Fiske, N. H., Mrs. C. C. Squier, N. Y., Mrs. Chas. F. W. Seitz, Kans. 

The advertisers represented in the September Mirror Puzzle were Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
E. Albrecht & Son, Stork Co., Parker, Wilder & Co., National Cloak & Suit Co., Crex Carpet 
Co., Standard Oil Cloth Co., A. G. Hyde & Son, Walter Baker & Co., Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 
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How a woman makes 
a marriage of con- 
venience, and _ the 
usual situation result- 
ing, involves a prob- 
lem and a struggle of 
breathless interest in 
the December instal- 
ment. 


To be sure of your copy of Cosmo- 
politan you had better send the cou- 
pon below at once. 


COUPON 
Cosmopolitan Magazine 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 


Gentlemen : 


Send me your magazine for the 
next three months for the enclosed 
25 cents. I want to read Robert W. 
Chambers’ story. 


Robert W. Chambers’ 
Great New Serial 


“The Business of Life” 


Here is another of Chambers’ absorbing stories. 
A novel that becomes vividly interesting in the 
very first chapter and holds you spellbound to 
the end. Charles Dana Gibson has illustrated 
it superbly. 


Elena Clydesdale, shackled to an undesirable 
husband, is in daily social contact with James 
Desboro, a brilliant, debonair man of the world. 
She seeks his aid in unravelling the marital 
tangle. 


But Desboro—while having his collection of 
antiques and amours catalogued—meets an at- 
tractive and beautiful girl in Jacqueline Nevers; 
and then the romance of two lives begins. It 
is a wonderfully fascinating story — teeming 
with life and movement. 


This skilful author has duplicated the atmos- 
phere and action of his “Common Law.” It 
begins in the December Cosmopolitan Maga- 
zine. When Chambers writes—and Gibson 
illustrates — something’ bril- 

liant always develops. Send 
the coupon today. 


381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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y Your Piano Can Be 
Rolled About Easily 


without marring your floors or cutting 
your rugs,—provided it rolls on 


Casters 


When buying a piano INSIST 
upon its having ““FELTOID” Casters. 


You know it’s almost impossible to roll heavy 

furniture on hard-wheel casters, and if it is 

done forcibly, it is sure to ruin your floors. 
The digs and dents in your own floors should 


induce you to send for Booklet No. 4, 
showing styles for all kinds of furniture. 


The Burns & Bassick Co., Sole Manufacturers 


Dept. J Bridgeport, Conn. 


Save Time and Money 
and Your Clothes 


Get rid of the fuss and muss—the 
» work and worry—the expense of 
the old way of washing... A 
THOR ElectricWasher will doa 
great big family wash on 3c. 
worth of electricity. 
Washes clothes cleaner, 
better and ever so much 
quicker. No need to send 
wash outside. No need of 
alaundress. Lightens your 
maid’s work—keeps her 
contented. The THOR 
does all the hard work. 
There is no rubbing —no 
wear ortear. Yourclothes 
last much longer. 


Get a THOR 
Electric Washer 
for $1.50 a Week 


Wouldn't you like to try a THOR free for 15 days? 
23 prove its usefulness and economy. Then, if you 
to keep it, you need pay only $1.50 a week for a 
ttime. The THOR more than saves its cost the first 
t you have electric light in your home, you 
uld havea THOR. Sit right down now and write 
ur Catalog G, name of our dealer in your town, and 
p ulars of our astonishing free trial offer. 
Machines from $35.00 up 


IS RIGHT 


to condemn all vacuum cleaners because your neigh- 
bor or yourself has an inferior one? Crude, clumsy, 
cheaply constructed vacuum cleaners have been sold or 
given as premiums. Remember that many useful in- 
ventions—blessings to humanity—were failures at first. 


$522 
cTION 
SWEEPER 


_ is an improved hand operated device. To prove its 
superiority we let you give it A MONTH’S TRIAL. 


| Write TO-DAY, for useful booklets and particulars. 
| Send no money. Why pay a big price when our in- 
expensive but substantial sweeper will keep your rugs 
and carpets immaculately clean with much less ex- 
ertion than using a broom ? 


THE REEVES VACUUM CLEANER CO. 


Hurley Machine Company 


Department B | 47 Broad Street MILFORD, CONN. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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The Anti-Tannic Tea Infuser 


Will fit any ordinary tea or breakfast cup be had. 


TEN FLOORS 
Boston, Mass. 


Housekeeping outfits a specialty. 


Real country sausage— 
made on the Farm 
Um-m! Such delicate toothsome flavor 
in sausage you never tasted before. 


“Grand View” 
Country Sausage 


is not only made right here on the Farm, 
which insures its freshness, purity and 
perfect cleanliness, but it is blended ac- 
cording to old family recipes of generations 
ago—famous for their fine flavor and zestiness. 

Grand View Sausage is served to discriminating 
guests of leading hotels and clubs, and on dining 
cars of prominent railroads. It will add a new 
relish to your breakfast. 25¢ a@ pound. 

Order direct from the Farm. It reaches you 
with all its freshness and full flavor. We ship any- 
where. Express paid on orders over 15 lbs. 
Write for it today. 


Grand View Farms, North Road, Lancaster, Pa. 


Producers also of ‘‘Grand View Farms’ Hams, 32¢ Killa- 
shandra Bacon, 26¢ lh.; Grand View Farms Scrapple, 8c lb.; Kerry 
Cheese, 15¢ jar; 10c package. 


EAT A Raw Food — Delicious, appetizing, 
satisfying—a combination of crushed wheat, 


nuts, fruit and other wholescme and cor- 
Tyler’s rective food products. Possesses all the 
M acerat ed organic vitality your blood and 


nerves demand. More nutritious 
Wheat and beneficial than bread. 

Tired-out Women—Run down, wor- 
ried with cares and overwork—have found it invaluable in 
restoring weight and building up a strong,vigorous constitution. 
Narsing Mothers declare it most beneficial. Contains 
all the natural elements and material necessary to produce 
rich, nutritious mother’s milk. 

Weak and Nervous Children made strong and sturdy 
nature’s way. Macerated Wheatsupplies the energizing forces 
so necessary to active youth at the critical stage of their lives. 


To prove it to you, as I have to thousands in the past 3; 


twelve years, I'll ship you a 7-Ib, pail or sack, express 
prepaid, to points east of Rocky Mountains for $2.00— 
west (including Canada, Merico and all other Interna- 
tional Purcels Post countries) $2.25—your money back 
if not satisfied. Send two-cent stamp for Raw Food Book 
and Health Guide, or better still, send 25¢ for Book and 
enough of the Food for three meals, Ordertoday. Ref- 
erence—First National Bank, Kansas Cify, Mo. 


BYRON TYLER, Food Specialist 
32 Syndicate Bldg. Estab. 20 years Kansas City, Mo. 


Crowning Attribute of Lovely Woman is Cleanliness” 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


The Secret of a Good Cup of Tea 


The Infuser makes possible a Pure Cup of Tea in 
three minutes, and recommends itself for its Cleanii- 
‘ ness, Simplicity, Expedition and Economy in use. 

Price 50 cents each, sent to any Post-office in the United States 


Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co. 
Crockery, China and Glass Merchants 
‘33 Franklin Street 


We also call attention to our extensive stock of Crockery, China and 
Glassware, over 150 stock patterns in which sets or parts of sets may 


A woman’s personal satisfaction in looking charming and dainty is 
doubled when she knows everything about her is exquisitely clean. 


Naiad Dress Shields 


are thoroughly hygienic and healthful to the most delicate skin; are absolutely free 

from rubber, with its disagreeable odor; can be easily and quickly STERILIZED by 

immersing in boiling water for a few seconds only. They are preferred by well- 
Coles Phillips drawing on heavy paper, 11x14 inches, 


gowned women of refined taste. 
sent for 10 cents. No advertising. 
The C. E. Conover Co., Mfrs. 


101 Franklin Street New York 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 


At stores or sample pair on receipt of 25c. 
Every pair guaranteed. 
A handsome colored reproduction of this beautiful 
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Six plates of wholesome appetizing German Soup for ten éents 
EIGHTEEN VARIETIES Nothing to add but hot water 
If your dealer does not carry them please send his address to 
MEYER & LANGE, NEW YORK — SOLE AGENTS 


Holstein Cows’ Milk | 
Makes Sturdy Babies 


solid flesh, steady weekly gains in weight, regular sleep 


New 


Dessert” 


and « ..od appetite—that’s what you may expect of your baby 
if it i on Holstein Cows’ Milk. | 
R is a baby with its stomach | 
yr one ‘hat will not thrive if properly fed. + b 
in Milk is one baby simply Nesnah makes pure food 
beca itis most nearly like breast milk. ts moderate amount 
of fat is in the nee of —_ — globules that yield rapidly to desserts of infinite v ariety dainty ’ 
the n of the digestive fluids. cat 
Ir -r milk the fat globules are twice as large asin Holstein delicious, appetizing. The one de 
Milk «odin breast milk. In the stomach they form large solid lightful dessert that’s both econom- 
curd it resist digestion. Such milk is dangerous for infants. | m 
Hol-'cin Cows’ Milk is produced by the healthiest and hard- ical and healthful. 
iest ws. It'sa safe milk. It will impart to your baby the | 
vita! »r which Holsteins are famous. : 


If r milkman cannot supply you with pure bred Holstein 
Milk 1 us his name and address, and we will help you get it. 
end for our free booklet, ‘“* The Story of Holstein Milk.” 


Sample free—full package on receipt 
of 10 cents. Name choice of flavor. 
Vanilla Pistachio 
Lemon ~ Caramel 
Maple Orange 
Chocolate Raspberry 
Coffee 
Excellent for making ice cream 
Prepared by 


THE JUNKET FOLKS 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 
17G. American Building, Brattleboro, Vermont 


Do You Sell Advertised Goods? 


Don’t you know that many a housewife is wondering right now 
where to get some of the advertised articles you carry? She is 
as anxious to find you as you are to find her. 


You should let the whole town know that you are headquarters : 
for nationally advertised goods. We tell you how to do it free of 
charge, and furnish you the material. Write for full information. 


Dealers’ Service Dept., GOOD HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE, 381 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Providence, R. 1. Shopping District. A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Distvicts 


E offer the user of small space a cuaranteed circulation of 300,000 copies, the result of our 

policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements accepted, the use of display type and 

illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$2.00 
per agate line each insertion. Dec. forms close Nov. lst. Write for more information. Address 


SMALL AD DEPARTMENT, Good H | ing M i New York, N. Y. 


“Home-Making, the New Profession” | A Duster that Kills Germs 


Isa 100-page hand-book—it's FREE. Home-study domest : A clean-smelling medicated cloth that holds all dirt and 
courses. For hone--na<ers, teachers an‘ for well-patl positions. Bul- destroys germs. Harmless. Polishes furniture splendidly, 
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letins “Free. Hand Cooking,” 10 c/:.; “*The Up-To-Date Home,” 64 15 cts. 25c. postpaid. Good agent's proposition. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St.. cnicas. tL. The Germdeath Duster Co., Owego, N. Y. = 
LIGHT ON DARK SPOTS.— The little beauty UNDERGROUND 
S always on the s shedding its glow like hese 

a litle electric light, which it resembles. ‘Pays for eR GARBAGE RECEIVER 

tself and costs less than 1 cent a night, will burn E " u TTE 5 ; 
forty hours with one filling of kerosene. Price 65 cts. ope XO, FREEZING. NO. = Sold Gi 
; postpaid. Send for catalog of other useful articles. direet from factory. ‘Guaranteed. Circular free _* 


GALT & McCUTCHEON, Dept. A, 1133 Broadway, Y. H. STE NSON, 29 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


CATS ana KITTENS FREE 
eeler’s Superior Cold Cream, 
and PETS c Cold rr ream Soap and Face Powder, exqi sisite 
The largest collection in this country. All known in preparations for the skin and complexion; also a booklet, “The 
both | ~— and long haired. Boarding kennels for Dogs, Cats and ret of Beauty.’ 
irds. Resident Veterinarian. Catalogue and descriptive lists upon S ELER a 
request. Black Short Haired Cattery, Oradell, N. J. HARLES E. KE CO. Dept. J, Philadelphia, Fe 


will save you thousands of steps daily. 

fay : It is a table on wheels that you place = 

just where most handy. Moves easily == — Leather, canvas, shoes, harne: 

anywhere. Beautiful biack gloss finish. Height 31 in. i ne Any material, any thickness. Myers 
Length 28 in. Width 23in. 8 in. rubber tire wheels. pood gn 

Heavy steel trays. $10 express paid. $12 Pacific Coast. 

. 4 WHEEL TRAY CO., 439 West Gist Place, Chieago, Lil. 


Fragrant Japanese Wistaria ADY AGENTS WANTED 


GOMI'S Talcum Powder is scented with this most enchanting Every WOMAN should earn $25 Per Week sell- 


ing beautiful Embroideries, Robes, Ladies’ Ap- 
perfume from the Orient. Dainty box by mail lic. Handsome parel, Fancy and Dry Gcods, etc. Captivating 


miums Given. Send for particulars. 


Write today for catalogue of Japanese Handiwork. styles, exclusive models. Wholesale confidential terms. Catalog Free. 
bee GEISHA IMPORTING CO., Dept. GH, 3 E. 17th St., New York | NATIONAL IMPORTING ©0., Desk G.H., 699 Broadway, New York City 
cy THEODORE “That's why the Violets Live.”—Ballad. Male and female can make big money 
: ’ “If this Rose Told all it Knows.” —Ballad. selling my great number of imported 

? MORSE S “ Another Rag.”"—Rag song. specialties listed in my big illustrated 
; “ When Uncle Joe Plays on His Old Banjo.” RY hit. catalogue. Contains many rare and exceptional money 
SONGS “How to C Music, booklet, makers. Send for it t ay.- 
2e stamp for free copy.of music and ca b J 
2 for 25€ rurovone worse. 1369 Broadwas, New York JOSEPH GLUCK, _ 621 Broadway, N.Y. City 


“TREO” SANITARY BELT | P)iscarded Carpets rugs and rags 
Worn Under the Underwear. Made entirely of , : _ Tewoven into new 
2-inch white Elastic Surgical Web. No buttons, | rugs, also sanitary linoleum mats for kitchen and bath room. 
buekles or hooks to irritate. Sent postpaid for American Rug and Radical Carpet Cleaning Corp. 
25 cents. Sizes: Smali, Medium, Large. 119 East 131st 8 New York City 

W. SCHLOSS, 293 7th Avenue, New York 


4 Ladies to sell our won- 
Corsetiers Wanted at Once. derful line of Front and 
Back laced corsets. It’s a profitable and honorable business. 
30 styles at all prices. Our La Belto corset is different from other 
makes and not sold in stores. Socure the agency atonce. Write 


M. & K. Corset Co., 242 S. Mechanic St., Jackson, Mich. 


PARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 
Never fails to Resto: e Gray Hair to its 
Youthful Color. Prevents hair falling. 
0c. and $1.00 at Drugzists. 


GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR AND RICH COLOR TO SOUPS, SAUCES, GRAVIES, ETC. 


USEC BY LEADING CHEFS AND THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
i 50 CLINTON AVE ..WEST HOBOKEN.N.J 


EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY i 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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(The P Patient s Temperature 


is.a Forecast of his condition. Work with the Doctor. Have a 
**Tycos’’ Fever Thermometer for the patient and keep an 
accurate temperature record — that’s the sate and sanitary 
if your druggist hasn't it, send us $1.50 for a 


*Tycos’”’ Fever Thermometer. Accept no other. 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
604 West Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 


where ‘Tycos" Thermometers Come From.” 


Halt 
Ball-Cup Nipple FREE section 
We want every mother of a nursing baby to 
try the only ball-cup nipple. 
Send us your address on a postcard, with druggist’s 
name, and we will mail you one. Fits any smali neck 
bottle. Only nipple with o n food-cup anc protected 
vrifice at bottom—will not collapse, feeds regu larly. 
State baby's age, kind and quantity of food 
Hygeia Nursing Bottle Co., 1354 Main Sta, | Buffalo, N. Y. 


RTS SHADE HO 
ROLLERS 
Original and ualed, 
Wood ortin rollers. *‘Improved"* 
requires no tacks, Inventor's 
on 


Rub Out ROSE PETAL 
rinkles CREAM 


[ts wonde Trul properties help to take wrinkles out of aes 
and hands and give a natural youthful rose-tint to the 
Guaranteed beneficial. Large size tube, postpaid $1.00. "7 
ordinary use will last for months. TRIAL SIZE 10 CENTS. 
Refined women wanted as representatives. 


Rose Petal Cream Co., Dept. 3, Ridgefield Park, N. J. 


The only perfect nut cracker that 
cracks Pecans, English Walnuts, Bra- 
zil and similar nuts by crac king from 
ends so that meats come out in 
perfect halves. Price $1.00 post- 
Agents wanted. 


PERFECTION NUT CRACKER CO. 
Box 127 Waco, Tex. 


VERYBODY’S USING IT! USING IT! 


USING You .Don’t Know? Why 
the “Ever Ready” Dustless 
Clothes Line Holder, of course. It 
is Ever Ready, can be wound up clean and 
handy in a 3-inch neat box in a corner of 
the kitchen or laundry. Agents C) 
are coining money selling it be- “> 
cause housewives buy it wherever it is shown. 
40 feet of line go with it; for the price of the line 
we send the holder too—50c. postpaid anywhere. 


n the mone ikers! 


" LOWELL MFG. CO., 258 Broadway, New York City 


& It Washes Clean 


and saves time, labor, clothes and money. Our 
machine is all metal, easily cleaned, and will 
really wash your clothes clean. We will let 
the Domestic Electric Washer and Wringer 
show you what it will do in your own 
home, and we will arrange terms so 
that you pay us less than the ma- 
cline will save you in a single year. 
Write for booklet and list of users. 
You might have one for a Christmas 


present. 
Domestic Equipment Co.,34 West Lake St..Chicago 


FoR FLAvorincices, Canes Er 


LARGEST SALE OF ANY BRAND IN THE UNITED STATES 


Finest quality, guaranteed absolutely 
pure. From Sullivan County, N. Y. 
Strained clover or buckwheat honey at 
25c. per lb. in 5 or 10 |b. cans. Charges 
prepaid within too miles of New York. 


J. R. Maguire, 27 E. 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 


On Easy Payments, 30 Days’ Free Trial. 
A heated mangle that irons all flat pieces better, 
easier, and in one-quarter the time. Costs Ic au 
hourforheat—gas orgasolene. Turned by hand, 
by power or by motor, “€ jean 
Linen” booklet Free. Ask for it. 

Home Troning Machine, 
211-A, S. Western Ave. 
Chicago 


Dresses and Other Garments 


will save you one-half the cost of your 


NEWAY 


Cut- dressmaking bills. Cheaper and better than 

ready-made garments. We do all cutting, 

Ready-to- furnish all material. All you do is the sewing. 
Stitch Write today for catalog, free samples, etc. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money back 
references 


Agents who can furnish A-1 ferences 
wanted for unoccupied territory. 
St. Lawrence Mills, Dept. 82, Ogdensburg, N. Y. 


suggestions ; 


CRESCA DELICACIES 


The choicest products of France and many other lands are offered 
at their best, some ready for the table and many ready for the cook. 
They answer the question—what can I serve thatis “‘different.” 

We have prepared alittle book called “* Cresca Fore'gn Lunch- 
eons” that not only takes you to the spots where these delicacies are 
produced but gives luncheon menus with recipes and other helpful 
mailed on receipt of 2 cent stamp. 


CRESCA COMPANY, Importers, 355 Greenwich St.,N.Y. 
Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Prof. 1. Habert’s 
MALVINA 
CREAM 


“The One Reliable 
Beautifier”’ 
Banishes Freckles, Suaburn. 
Pimpies, Ringworm and ali 
impertections of the skin 
and prevents wrinkles. Does 
not MEKBLY COVER UP but 
ERADICATES them. MAL- 
VINA LOTION aud ICH- 
THYOL SOAP should be used 
in connection with MALVINA 
CREAM. At all drugyists, or sent 
post-paid on receipt of price.Cream, 
50c. ; Lotion, 50c. ; Soap, 25c. Send 
fur testimonials. 


Prof. 1. Hubert, Toledo, O. 


IMPERATRIX 
SKIN CREAM 


One of the best preparations 
for ALL the uses to which skin 
cream can be put. For mas- 
saging, cleansing the skin, for 
Chapped Skin, Roughness, 
Sunburn, Tan, Pimples, Black- 
heads, etc. Especially recommended for use after 
Automobiling, Driving and outdoor sports. It clears 
the complexion and cleanses the skin—NOT MERE- 
LY IMPARTING A SURFACE APPEARANCE 
OF CLEANNESS BUT ENSURING ITS REAL- 
ITY. In jars, 25c and 5oc. 

Sent, charges prepaid. Sample 5c. 


IMPERATRIX CO. 
54 and 56 Stone Street, New York 


AUTUMN GLORY 
Triumphantly follows summer sunshine and Na- 
ture is at her best. LABLACHE 
~ triumphs over wind and sun. 
Discerning women everywhere 
appreciate its value in pre- 
paring for the social require- 
ments of winter. Invisible, 
adherent, dependable. 
Refuse substitutes 
They may be dangerons. Flesh, White, 
Pink or Cream, 50c. a box of druggists 
or by mail. Over two million boxes sold 


annually. Send 10c. for a sample boz. 
CO., 


BEN. 
French Perfumers, 


125 Kingston Street, 


YOU WILL ADMIT 


to use any other would reflect on one’s intelligence and j\ igment) 


* 


M TA 


UNTAIN SYRINGE 


aw: ONLY HOT WATER BOTTLE 
SYRINGE BOTTLE ON EARTH 
That will hold boiling water and ra iate real 


heat, remain hot an entire night wit) one fill- 
ing. Absolutely dependable, canno' jeak and 


WILL LAST A LIFETIME 


Made of brass burnished nickel plate. block tin 
lined. For sale by first class drug anc depart- 
ment stores everywhere, or to you direct if 
your dealer will not supply you. 


GILLETTE MFG. CO., CONCORD, 


DO YOUR FEET ACHE? 


The 
ful valve 
Two Bottles in One 


combining 


Flat Foot — aching weak ankle, 
q »roken down arch, flat foot and 
Broken Down i % of all the foot troubles are 
Arch { ee mena relieved by wearing 
the 
” 
Scholl “Foot-Eazer 
This scientific arch firmly sup 


ports the arch or instep, making 
walking or standing perfectly restful. 
10 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 

Go to your shoe dealer or druggist today. 
Have him put a pair of SCHOLL “FOOT- 
EAZERS"” in your shoes and if you are 
not entirely satisfied, money will be 
refunded after 10 days’ free trial. 


Send for Dr. Scholl's 
Foot Book, free. 


THE SCHOLL MANUFACTURING CO., 213 A. L. Schiller St., Chicago 


“She Stoops to 
CORNS with 


‘KORNOL 


You Simply Paint It On—That’s All 
“ KORNOL " is a neat, clean and convenient 
remedy for removing Corns, Calloused Bun- 
ions and those large Callous Patches on the 
sides and bottom of the feet that are the 


real cause of so much sore foot trouble. 
“KORNOL" requires less than minute 
to apply, and with a few applications 
nightly you can remove large quantities of 
callous and walking will be a pleasure 
again. ** KORNOL" is absolutely harm- 
less. Send us ten cents if your 
druggist or merchant cannot supply 


“KORNOI.” and we will demonstrate to your satisfaction 
that it is the best remedy sold for corns. 


Carter-Lytle Drug Co., Baltimore, Md. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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are -tter than marking ink for wearing apparel, household 

Any name can be interwoven with a fine cambric 
tal F AST COLOR: 12 dozen full name $2.00, 6 dozen 
$1.25, 3 dozen 85c. Have your Sriends’ names woven as a gift. 


Send for Samples to 
J. & J. CASH, L’t’d, 614 Chestnut St., South Norwalk, Conn., U.S.A. 


Made to order—to exactly match 
the color scheme of any room , 


“You select the color—we’ll make 
e rug.” Any width—seamless up 
to 16 feet. Aas length. Any color 
tone—soft and subdued, or bright 
and striking. Original, individual, 
artetie, dignified. Pure wool or 
mel’s hair, expertly woven at 
short notice. Write for color card, 
Order through your furnisher. 


Thread & lg Workshop 
Auburn, New York 


a to try sent for 4c 
One Card (stamps). Then 
you can just ask forthem by name 
—at the store. 
Attractive Styles 
5c to 10c acard of 12 
Button Book—Free 
HARVEY CHALMERS & SON 
32 Main St., 


BERTHE MAY'S 


MATERNITY 


CORSET 


The ideal corset of this kind; 
made for its own purpose—can 
be worn at any time, allows one to 
dress as usual and preserve a normal 
appearance. 


Prices from $5 to $18 


Mail orders filled with complete satisfac- 
tion. Call at my parlors or write for 
Booklet No. 7, which is sent free under 
plain envelope. 


OBTAINAPERFECT FIGURE’ 
padding, ruffles or other body-heating, | 


non-adjusting devices to secure a PER- 
FEcT figure. 


“THE PERFECT CONTOUR FORM” 
gives the permanent straight front de- 
creed by Fashion and so much desired 
by_every woman. 

ight, sanitary, adjustable, straight 
in front and curves around the bust 
and waist in perfect symmetry. Gives 
an undeveloped figure just the con- 
tour desired. 

Attaches to corset —impossible to move. Keeps the body 
cool and comfortable in the hottest weather. Hundreds of en- 
thusiastic wearers. Built of good-quality batiste, daintily 
trimmed. Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 


Cc. S. PATE, 874 Broadway, New York 


BERTHE MAY, 10 East 46th St., New York 


EVERY WOMAN NEEDS ONE 
AT 50 CENTS A WEEK 


HERE isa chance to obtain,on theEasy 
Payment our $15'Guaranteed 
Dress Form, for '$3 down and $2 per 
month, which is only 50 cents a week. 


THE VENUS Automatic 
Adjustable DRESS FORM 


is the latest, most_improved dress form 
on the market. It can be adjusted to 
more than one hundred different sizes 
or shapes. Neck, bust, waist, skirt and 
hips are each adjustable. 

SEND US $3, and we will ship to you at 
once our VENUS DRESS FORM, allowing 
you six months to pay for it. Money gladly 
refunded if the VENUS FORM does not 
exactly reproduce YOUR figure. 

Write TODAY for illustrated booklet de- 
scribing in detail our Venus Dress Form. 


ACME SALES CO. hae 


ORIGINAL—GENUINE 


HORLICK’ 


Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch, Keep it on your sideboard at home. 
Avoid imitations —Ask for “‘HORLICK’S — Everywhere 


Advertisements marked with a % have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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Christmas 


Eig 


ol] 
OUR FREE “GIFT” FOLIO 
Selves the holiday problem. Cnotiind « off to “Guild” mem- 
We design and ex h metal elry, 
and holiday cards and folders: Write for infor- 
mation relative to membership. 
GEO. E. NEWCOMBE & CO., 333 Fourth Ave., New York 


Art Basketry gifts 


card holder and new complete catalog sent prepaid. 


Priscilla Morning Cap 

Useful as well as attractive for ; doing 
morning house-work. In pink, blue 
and lavender. 

Boxed with card in dainty gift fashj 
Postpaid, fifty cents. — 

One of the many tasteful little articles 
shown in our illustrated “‘ Thoughtfu! Little 
Gifts ""—mailed upon request. 


POHLSON GIFT SHOP, Pawtucket, R. |, 


BURLINGTON WILLOW WARE SHOPS 
205 Washington St. Burlington, Iowa 
Select your Holiday Gifts from our new Illustrated Catalogue and 
save ONE-HALF on Embroidered Apparel Novelties, Imported 
Neckwear, Shawls, Scarfs, Kimonos, Handkerchiefs, etc. We offer 
the new Ideas. Madison Embroidery Oompany, Dest M-16, Chicago, Ill. 
ROSE BEADS 
retain 
their delicate odor for years. 
Necklace, 17 in., Rose or Black, $3. 
J. A. WEBER, 7407 N. Clark, Chicago 
Christmas Gifts for Children 
“COMFORT BUNNY” 
Soft white rabbit, life size, pink eyes, contains 
shaped Hot Water Bag, $1.50, postpaid. Mother 
Bunny, pink or blue dress, quart, $2.00. Lucky 
Bunny dainty white rabbit*bag to hold gifts or candy, 30c. or four 
for $1.00. Patty Comfort Dolls. Send for pictures of styles. 
MISTRESS PATTY G. COMFORT. Andover, Mass, 
Direct from the Importer. Special to intro- 
duce our beantifal new free catalog B of 
Oriental Novelties and Neckwear. 

Jap Silk Kabe Crepe’ Card Case, hand 
painted with water colors, leather lined, 
three compartments. Designs:—Iris, Wis- 
taria, Chrysanthemum, Cherry, Bamboo, 
Stork, on pink, black, light, Navy 
o 1 Blue. Sati i 

NAKAYA CO., American: branch, 621 Broadway, New York 
CADIES monEY BEADS 
MONEY 
lady will buy a FORGET-ME-NOT 
ECKLACE, paying 25c. to 75c. each, as fast 
- make them up! Easy to make. One Beautiful ‘Tilastrated 
Catalogue of Beads, 1, DS, enough to make one 
Forget-Me-Not and one Rose Necklace, and directions for 
making them, two gold-filled clasps all for only 10c. post-paid. 
Full satisfaction or money back. Make gifts for Christmas. Address 
UNITED BEADWORK CO., 17 W. 45th St., New York City. 
A Cute and Sensible Sleeping Garment 
Made of very good quality Flannelett. Strong and serviceable. 
Full fashioned, no binding or discomfort. 
Write for descriptive booklet showing styles, patterns, etc., or 
order now, stating age and sending price of garment wanted. 
Ages ‘y. 1, 2 years, 50c; ages 3, 4, 5, 6 years, 65c; ages 7, 8, 9, 10 
years, 75c. 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
364 Main Street, Dubuque 
that delights the eye and soul of every man yf 
woman. Beau and useful 
6 FEET “HIGH sa°$10.00 
Strikes hours and half-hours on a sweet toned 
gong. Made of quarter-sawed oak and finished 
early English, Mission or Fumed. 30 different 
Styles to select from. SEND FOR OUR FREE & 
CATALOG No. 19 of we and Household 
Goods, “From Factory to Yo 
THE CAIRO MFG. co. 
205 State Street Huntington, Ind. 


You should have a copy of our cata- 

logue, which we wil! send you on re- 
ceipt of a postal mentioning ©OOD 
HOUSEKEEPING. Wecean «ipply 
you with all materials for OIL, 
WATER COLOR, CHINA 
PAINTING and STENCILING, 


THE FRY ART CO. 
41 West 25th St., New York City 


Keramic Studio 


The only magazine for the 


China Painter 


Yearly subscription $4.00 
Sample copy (New name) 10 cts. 
Keramic Studio Publishing Co. Syracuse, N. Y. 


Illustrated catalogue free (postage 6 cts.) 


Good Hi 


Very Dec 
No gift 
Cedar ( 


from Motia 


Dir 
Factory 
free wit! 
designs in | 


PIEDMONT | 


TREO SHIRT-WAIST BELT 


Made of especially woven corrugated 
elastic cord, with tiny nickel fastener, 
guaranteed to keep the waist in place; 
cannot possibly tear. Sent for 100, 


M. W. SCHLOSS, Mir., 293 7th Ave., New York 


FAY Ideal” ines" 


We will qugsentee to keep your child ja 


and be better summer and winter than na 

can with any other stocking made. Try them 

now. Satisfaction —F money back. Button 

no o buy. Where no dealer 
Write for folder. 


—r FAY STOCKING €O., BOX 112, ELYRIA, 0. 


“HAND CROCHET BOW 
34 ina neat box 
Hand Made Crochet Collars, 


Cuffs, Jabots and Novelties at 
manufacturer's s oie. Write 
f high class 


for catalog D 
exclusive des: 


JAPAN LACE CO. 


«104 Sth Ave., New York 


WuRLIIZER 
Musical Instruments 


282 Pages. 2561 Articles described. 788 Illustra- 
tions. 67 Color Plates. Every Musical Instru- 
ment. Superb Quality. Lowest Prices. Easy 
Payments. Mention instrument you are inter- 
estedin. Wesupply the U.S. Government. 


THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
161 E. 4th Av, Cincinnati 384 S. Wabash Av., Chicago 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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We Want You To Taste 
Our Home Made Candy 


Don't m t miss this real treat. Send 10c coin 
or stamps for a liberal sample box of Choco- 
lates and Bon Bons. When you have tasted 
one of the delicious morsels then you'll 
understand why Home Made Candy is bet- 
ter, purer and more wholesome than the 
factory made kind. 

With the ae we will send a free book- 
let telling how 


Make ~~ Own Xmas Candy 


and how to make candy that you can sell. 
We teach the Art of Home Candy Making 
and furnish practical recipes and necessary 
equipment. Don't cemey: send for the 
sample and booklet today. 
THE HOME CAN DY MAKERS 

230 Bar Street, Canton, Ohio 


—— 


AM. ost] Ideal Xmas Gift 


15 Days’ 
Very Decorative and Useful 


Free Trial! 

No acceptable as a Southern Red 
Cedar t. _ Beautifies any home. Protects Furs, Woolens,| | 
from Moths, Mice, Dust and Damp. Every woman wants one. 


Direct Money Saving Offer! 


Factory : rices, free trial, freight pre — All particulars sent 

-page book showing | ag strations of all beautiful 
designs postpaid free. Write today. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO. . 22 9 ille, N.C. 


One Hundred and Forty=Five 


Dinnerware Patterns from the leading Potteries of Europe 
and America. Many to our exclusive order. 


FREE 


Handsomely illustrated book- 
let showing over 40 special sets 
of Dinnerware for Wedding, 
Holiday Gifts, and family use. 

Purchases to the amount of 
$10.00 delivered Freight paid 
to all points East of the Mis. 
sissippi River. 

WRIGHT, TYNDALE & VAN RODEN 

1212 Chestnut Street | Philadelphia, Penna, 


LARGE VELVET 
SUEDE SKINS - $ 1 zs 


EXPRESS PREPAID 
Excellent for making infinite variety 
of charming decorations and gifts 
with intrinsic value. Unequalled for 
their velvety softness and fascinat- 
ing colcrs. Worth at least $2.50 each. 
Size: 26 to 30 inches in width by 36 
to 40 inchesin length, Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Send for Free Color 
and Sample Folder. 

ONONDAGA HIDE & LEATHER €O. 
15 East Water St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 


GAD 


TAPESTRY 
BRICK 


wee. 


Illustrated Book FREE 


Shows many new designs in the most beautiful fireplace ma- 
terial in the world. 
PRICES FROM $15 UP. Write for the book today. 
FISKE & CO., Inc. 
Promoters and Designers of | Artistic Brick Work. 
Sole Manufacturers of *“Tapestry”” Brick. 
1815 Arena Bldg., New York 


around your own small dining table enlarged by a Stow & Davis | 
PERFECTION A big, ole lends itself vests with comfort and 
permits the seating of more guests with comfort, and 
BANQUET TOP makes possible le: 2 dinate service. The Perfec- 
tion Ba juet Top fits any table, round or square. It is simple, secure, i! 
shed like a table top, or cheaper. ne maid can easily 
tor it away in afew moments. Stored between times in |} 


"glad to serve you, or we to. 
information. Ask for 
Stowe & Davis Furn, Co. 
t Ave, & W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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“* Hang Your Pictures 


(weighing up to 100 Ibs.) with 
Moore Push devices. Their 
tool-tempered steel points ro 
will not disfigure plaster walls. 


Moore Push=Pins 


glass heads, steel points. Try them for calendars 
small pictures, ete. Push them in; no hammer- 
ing. Nos. 1 or 2, 44 dozen 10 cents. 

Moore Push-less Hangers 
(brass hooks, steel points inclined downw ard) 
will support hall-racks, mirrors, etc. No 
moulding required; no picture wire need show. 
Easily put up. No. 25 (holds 20lbs.) 4% dozen 10 
cents: No. 28 (100 Ibs.) \% dozen 10 cents. Atsta- 
hard ware, photo stores or by mail. 

Send 2 cents for samples 


MOORE. PUSH-PIN CO., 1166 Sansom Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Advertisements marked with a ye have been tested and approved by the Good Housekeeping Institute 
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A TYPEWRITTEN “DISCOVERY” 


In the October issue the Editor said that some Discoveries 
were typewritten. It is now possible for all of them to be. 
The prohibitive cost barrier is re- 
moved. 
Our interesting book 
“TYPEWRITER SECRETS’’ 
Trrewanran will open your business eyes. It 
SECRETS tells how you can buy a $100 guar- 
anteed for about half the 
aa price and pay for it at your own 
: convenience. You can also have free 
with each machine a $25 course in 
typewriting. 
Send for book at once. 
166 Z V NORTH MICHIGAN BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


LOCAL VENTILATION 


of Toilet Rooms is the only 
practical solution and 
remedy. The 


Cyclone Water 
Closet Ventilator 


applies the principle, re- 

moves all odors immediatly, 
not allowing them to permeate the toilet and ad- 
jacent rooms. Can be attached to any closet. 


Price $5, express prepaid. Thousandsinstalle’ not 
a single failure or dissatisfaction. Write for partic lars, 


SANITARY APPLIANCE COMPANY, Neenah, Wis, 


Thru Prepara- 

ESSONS in COOKING fir 

266 seasonable menus with detailed recipes and full directions for pre- 

paring each meal. Food Economy, Balanced Diet, Menus for All Occasions, 

Special Articles, etc. Bound in waterproof leatherette, 480 pp., illustrated. Sent 
on approval for 50c and 50c for 4 months or $2 cash. Sample pages Sree. 

American School of Home Economics, 507 W. 6%h St., Chicago, Ill. 


FRE FANCY WORK 
CATALOG 
ever published. Over 1500 illustrations. 


catalog of its kind 

i Shows our un- 

equaled line of Eyelet, Tinted and Silk Embroidery De- 

signs, Linens, Pillow Tops, Battenberg. Braids, 

erforated Patterns and Stamping Outfits, Needlework 

Jupplies, Also large assortment of Infants’ Wear, 

Hemstitched Linens Damask Table Cloths, Napkins, 

landkerc: ‘8, Jurtay 

his FREE offer and write a postal today asking for “CATALOG i 

FRED H ER, 6453 Av.Chi 


HOLDOWN 
SLEEPING GOWNS 


have all the comfort and warmth 
necessary for perfect rest. Are 
made in high grade cotton flan- 
nellete. Are loose, light and 
comfortable, affording complete 
protection from head to foot 
without additional weight. The 
receptacles for the feet are extra 
roomy. 

Send for booklet, or order now, stat- 
ing neck size and height. Price, $2.00, 
JONES BROS. GARMENT CO. 
346 Main St. Dubuque, lowa 


Don’t Get Up So Early 


Let the Barco Draft Opene> «ar: the 
drafts on your furnace, boiler or heat« 
you an early morning trip to the base: 
nect the chain and set the clock at t) 
wish your drafts opened so your ho: 
warm when you get up or come home. 
Mechanical, not electric. operated | 


Sent complete, expres’ prepaid, on rec: 
BARCO BRASS AND JOINT CO., Chicago, IL 


ALL METAL SPACE SAVING IN- *~ 
DESTRUCTIBLE BAR. ou 


ust 


ont 


» jangs anywhere, in or out doors, near coal 
stove or register. Does not warp or 59 Try one 
in the nursery or kitchen. Agents make $3.00 to 

$10.00aday Sample $1.50 express prepaid, 


Wathell Sales Co., 5 Bizpa Block, Grand Rapids, Wich, 


non-poisonous, is guaranteed to ex- 


terminate water bugs and roaches. 

Enough in a package to free an ordinary kitchen 

will ma frou a ec rges 

COLUMBIAN INSECTICIDE COMPANY 


Insecticide Powder 


7 Water Street Boston, Mass. 
Reference, United States Trust Co. 


Perfect Cooking 
With Least Trouble and Expense 


The Chambers Dugies Fireless Cook- 
ing Gas Range is the latest improved 
gas range combined with the fireless 
cooking principle. It does the work of 
both — better than either. Retains 
goodness and flavor. Pays for itself 
in better food and 50% fuel saving. 
Sent on free trial. Write for descriptive cat- 
alogue of 20 sizes and styles. Get one asa 
Christmas present for the whole family 


) Domestic Equipment Co. 
34 W. Lake St., Chicago. 


= No mixing—no 
spreading — no 
muss— no trouble. 
Just crumble up a 
Rat Bis-Kit 
about the house. Rats will seek it, 
J eat it, die outdoors. Easiest.quick- 
ést, cleanest way. Large size 25c., 
small size 15c.,all druggists 
. or direct prepaid. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Make it unnecessary for you to guess whether your goods are all wool or mixed goods. They color all 


fabrics at one operation. Calendar, blotters and booklet free. 


MONROE DRUG COMPANY, Quincy, Ii 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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FRIEND OF THE 
OPTIC NERVE 


If you read, write, paint, 

engrave, sew, 
ete., you need a MASTER 

It rests tired eyes, 

eyes and insures 


young on 
he Radiant Flame of 


The Master Lamp 
Brings Condensed Sunshine 
Into Your Home 


Built on an entirely new i 
ciple, it gives from 25 to 50% 
relight than the ordinary lam Better bows 
tricity or gas. Free from all smoke, smell 
| dirt. Gasifies the oil at top of the wick and 
in the body of the lamp, which insures 
lute safety. 
\lade in four finishes, one style, one price— 
$5.00 DELIVERED 
under a perpetual guarantee—sale 
1ot complete until the 
up is worn out and you 
still satisfied. 
W rite today for Booklet A 


THE MASTER LAMP 
90 W. Broadway, N.Y. 


10 Years Guarantee 


hind th is ; 
Hot Water 
Bottle 


Or a special 50-year 
guarantee if you wish. 
Handsome, bright, pol- 
ished, all one piece. 


+M. H. P. Aluminum 
Hot Water Bottle 


keeps hot all night—and always is in good 
condition. Stands flat—can’t scald hands 
when filling with boiling water. 

If your dealer can not supply you, write 
for description giving dealer's 
name. We will supply you direct 
upon receipt of price, $3.50. 


The Fanning Sales Company 
137 Washington St., Providence, R. I, 


Cold-Weather Breakfast 
A Cup of Good Coffee? 


NSURE its goodness by ordering 
FAUST Coffeeinsealedtins. The 
quality justifies the price and no 

less price would justify the quality. 
When other coffees disappoint say 


FAUST — Blanke’s FAUST. 


For A QUICK Cup, Try— 
BLANKE. SOLUBLE COFFEE 


No Pot, Percolator, Urn nor Botts 
Make in the cup as wanted, by adding H 
water. mo ready, always right, none 
to throw awa Prepared by the makers 
of the well-known FAUST COFFEES. 
Blanke’s Soluble Coffee, per can, 35¢. 
(Contains 30 to 40 cups.) 
Blanke’s Soluble Tea, per can, 25c. 
(Contains 50 to’ 70 cups.) 
In our process of acid Soluble 
ind Tea, excess tannic acid discard- 
laking 
nd Price, dealer’. name, 
and we mail prepaid anywhere, 
Cc. F. TEA PY COFFEE CO., 
Department W St. Louis, Mo. 


After A Shampoo 


dry the hair quickly witha 
“Pelouze” Electric Comb 


Acts as a tonic for hair and scalp 
—invigorates the scalp as well— 
stimulates the hair growth. A 
“Pelouze’’ Comb puts an end to 
the fuss and bother of drying your 
hair after a shampoo—leaves your 
hair perfectly dry, beautifully 
smooth. 


A “Pelouze” 
Electric Comb 


Eve woman will be delighted 

with this practical, useful invention 

which costs little to own and almost 
nothing to operate. And after you have 
dried your hair, you can simply remove the 


| eomb and have an improved electric curling iron that makes beauti- 


ful lasting waves and curls. The cord never kinks because the heater 
and cord revolve. 
Electric Comb, complete, 
Electric Curling Iron, only 
Electric Comb and Curling Iron, combined 
If your dealer doesn’t 
Electric Comb, we will 
send it by prepaid ex- 
— on receipt of price. 
very device guaranteed 


Send for catalog, Elec- 
tric lrons, Toasters, Chafing Dishes, etc. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
232-242 East Ohio Street, Chicago 
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The Cromwell 
Of sturdy simplicity in design, 
with the strength and weight 
of each piece in the right 
place, the Cromwell is a pat- 
tern of wonderful superiority. 
Finished bright, it has the ap- 
pearance of sterlmg. Like all 


1847 ROGERS BROS. 


“Silver Plate that Wears’* 
it is made in the heaviest grade 
of silver plate and is sold with 
an unqualified guarantee which 
an actual test of 65 years 
makes possible. 

Most Popular for Gifts 
Spoons, Forks, Knives and Serving 
Pieces of 1847 ROGERS BROS. 
silver plate make serviceable and 
highly appreciated gifts. Make 
your selections early while 
your dealer has a variety. 

Sold by leading dealers every- 
where. Send for illustrated | 
catalogue “Y¥-23.” 


International Silver Co. 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co, 


Hamitton, CANADA 


The World's Largest 
Makers of Sterling 
Silver and Plate 


Protects Every | 
Prospective Mother 


It brings you a booklet showing a 
scientific maternity garment that con 
bines solid comfort and ease with “Fin: 
Form” and attractive appearance. 

A skirt that always drapes even! 
front and back. No bulkiness, no dra» 
strings, no lacing. Can be worn th 
yearround. Made in several styles an 
at prices lower than you can buy th: 
material and make a skirt at home. 

Send a Postal for our Illustrate: 
Book. Ittellsallabouttheseskirts, the ir 

. advantages, styles, material and cut. 

When you get the book, if your deal++ 
does not sell the Fine-Form Maternity 
Skirt, make your selection of materia: 
and style and we will make the gar- 
ment to your order. When you get it. 
wearit ten daysand ifitis notentirely 
satisfactory in every way, send it bac 
and we will cheerfully refund your 
money. 

Write to-day for the Booklet. 


BEYER & WILLIAMS CO., Dept. F, Buffalo, 


lips~Cha 
CHAPPED SKIN-BURNS ETC 


latum we will send a sample on request, or for te" 
cents in stamps a large physician's size package. 
TUM 


co., 121 Seneca St., Buffalo, N.Y. _| 
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We want fovend 
youasree 


The illustration shows a 
corner in the beautiful 
country home of a prom- 
inent United States Sen- 
ator. The house is fin- 
ished throughout with 


UTILITY 
Wall Board 


Utility Wall Board takes the place 
of both lath and plaster. It is very 
tough and durable. Will not warp 
or crack or shrink. It is nailed di- 
rect to the studding. Very easy to 
put on. May be decorated in any 
way desired. 
cy A sample and the booklet 


yy, free to every home owner. 
Write for yours. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
AZ 4520 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 


| 
| 


THE LAST WORD 
@ In simplicity, refine- 


ment, construction, finish 
and moderate cost. 
| @ The furniture in har- 
| mony with the best ex- 
| pression of American 
| Home Life, possessing 
| those particular essentials 
which preserve it from 
generation to generation. 
| @ Send for collection of 
over 200 illustrations 
| (free) and color chart 
for selecting your own 
finish. 
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Step up to your window— 

Hold your hand over the crack between sash and frame. You can feel the cold air rushing in. 

The open space around that one window is equal in size to a hole one inch wide and one foot 
in length cut right through your wall. One of these holes for every window in your house! 


Think of trying to heat all that cold air—think of J wy to keep the house clean, with dirt an 
dust blowing in through all these window-cracks. ‘Think of even trying to live comfortably when 
there are thirty or forty holes in your walls. 


Close up these holes—equip every window with the 


Monarch Metal Weather r Strip 


Booklet, 
which tells all about the Monarch Metal 
"| Weather Strip—gives letters from satis- 
fied users—photographs of fine resi- 
dences, hotels and office buildings all 
over America where they are in use. 

df You Are About To Build 

ask your architect what be thinks about 
the Monarch Metal Weather Strip. 

We have licensees in every large 
city. Telephone the Monarch Co., 
anda Tepresentative will be very glad to 
call and give di i 
of cost, without obligation part. 


Dust-Proof — Weather-Tight — 
—and notice the difference! Lower coal bills, for a yy od Less 
sweeping and dusting—no draughts—no street noises—no sithfat 
windows. Perfect ventilation. The house is comfortable, healthf 
and livable. 

The Monarch is the perfect weather strip: Two sliding metal 
tubes—a tube within atube. Absolutely weather-tight, and yet win- 
dows can be raised and lowered with perfect ease. Nothing to bend 
or break—nothing to wear out—nothing torust. No sharp edges to 
cut the hands. Warping or shrinking of the sash cannot affect its 
usefulness; and it is the only metal weather strip that permits repair- 
ing or renewing of the sash-cord without removing the weather strip. 
We can install the Monarch Metal Weather Strip on any window or 
door—new or old; pee no deep grooves in the sash for installa- 
tion. Send for our booklet to-day. 


Monarch Metal Weather Strip Co., 4122 Forest Park Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 


||| a 


920.00, up to $40.00, Freight Pre aid, Th 
According to the Style You Want mot 


ale % And like Mr. Bull, and our 200,000 other customers, you can have week, 
a better stove than any dealer has to show.—You'll get 30 days’ Free Bi Eae =) : machi 
Trial, 360 days’ approval test, with a legal guarantee backed by a Th 
$100,000 Bank Bond. It’s out of the question to duplicate the . ete ie 
? Kalamazoo offer anywhere because no one can compete with the ; Book the 
largest factory in the world that is dealing direct at factory prices. 
Let these advantages be yours this year. 


te ree Factory Book—400 Stoves 


ite today for the mostcomplete stove catalog 
ry ours ree published~showing the latest styles and im- 
A heater or cooker for every home 
and purse. Wealso Gas Stoves. If interested in one 
of these ask for special Free tria: test—cash or credit— 
freight prepaid— ORDERS SHIPPED THE DAY RECEIVED. 
pay big profits to dealers or mail order jo ~ Af. — put up 
second or third rate 
stove. Write 
alogue No, 1 


A KALAMAZOO &: 
‘Registered Direct to You 


The Guarantee on page 12 is nectar to every reader 
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Capps Indian Blankets 


The Same Blankets the Indians Wear 


Your choice of these beautiful, authen- 


‘ic Indian patterns and colors—harmonizing Osage, 
anded Hualpai, soft, blending browns of the Navajo 
ith diamond or basket patterns, the famous beautiful 
Swastika of the Poncas, the ‘strongly contrasted block 
»atterns of the Shoshones, and the flaming rattlesnake or 
‘igzag design of the Kiowas. 


A truly charming blanket—soft, fleecy, all-wool, 


horoughly serviceable as‘ well as beautiful. Its hundred 
es will delight you—for couch, davenport, alcove, den, porch, beby 
ye, auto robe, boating robe, camping and outing accessory. 
n't know how much you are missing without a CAPPS Tapean 
BLANKET. It makes a most charming gift. 


Don’t forget the name CAPPS on the edge of every blanket. 
At your dealer's or write today for pictures of blankets in actual colors. 
J. Capps & Sons, Ltd. 
Dept. S, Jacksonville, Ill. 


DEALERS’ NOTE: New York Salesroom for visiting 
220 Fifth Ave. Address all corresp ille, Ii 


YOUR OWN DRESSMAKER 
* She Spissell Glectic [jotor 


saves You money inmany ways 


There are few appliances for the home that save you the money that the Bissell 
Electric Motor for your sewing machine does. 


1—The woman who is not physically strong does her own sewing, thereby saving the dressmaker's bill. 

There is no oeeting of the machine! She guides the sewing, the motor does all the work. 2—The woman who 
sews accomplishes more in the same time. 3—The woman who employs a dressmaker has her sewing done in 
one-third the time. The housewife profits and so does the dressmaker, who can see more customers in a day or 
week. 4—It preserves your health by removing the drudgery and ill effects from sewing in the old way, treadling the 

machine. This alone is worth untold wealth. 

The Bissell Electric Motor, which replaces the hand-wheel of . telephone. The f electricity i 
your machine, fits every phew drop-hea head and box-top alike. Above less 
the boa: is easily controlled from }2 stitch to 1500, or any La’ You will never fully appreciate what the 
— minute. You can sew slowly me ee Bissell Electric Motor means to you in 
or around a corner, andvery rapidly y time, money and health until ea have seen 
or heavy work. And there's no ~ it demonstrated on your own machine. Write 

wenthegl ou need no knowledge of elec- to-day for Free Booklet and Demon- 

tricity, no more than when you press a button stration in Your Home. 


to ring a bell or take down the receiver to Fill in coupon and mail to-day. ey 


AZ The 


GextTiemen: — Please send 
—_— J me your booklet which tells me 


more about the Bissell Electric 
tion in my 


he rite today for Strect Address 
unoccupied territory \ Town or City 
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Seca Form 


The Pneumatic Dress Form 


Makes Dressmaking 


a Pleasure 
DRESS fitted to Pneu Form will fit 


your own form as perfectly as if | 
fitted to you during its making. 
neu Form reproduces your exact gathere:! 
simply inflating it inside your fitted waist you. 
Pneu Form is made to be pinned to. It is ond 
strong, simple and durable. With it you elim- “at ~~ a Why 
inate once and for all the unpleasant task of 
standing hour after hour for dress fitting. The 
The Telescope Standard Rod can be ad- KS 
justed to the exact height desired. Thus Pneu Muff, 
Form is a perfect skirt form. 


One neu Form serves for the dressmaking or we 


and repairing needs of all the family by simply mm, Mee cash ont 
substituting a different waist lining. Wi /) 
When not in use Pneu Form can be deflated 
and packed away in its box base which holds ae DD | Zee If Your | 
Write for new interesting booklet, “It's You,” | 7 2 Tra 
edition N-3, giving full description and prices. \ {~ 
THE PNEUMATIC FORM CO., fo love 
557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th Street, ni fiends wi 


shows its perfection yeas. 
Sold in mary first-class stores. best in the back. hear 
Women of distinction real- — 

ize the importance of their he 

back’s appearance; they 
know that no corset can 
compare with The Gossard 
in that graceful line that 
follows the spinal arch— 
Nature's loveliest line of all. 


The best corset shops all show 


CORSE TS 


They In Front” 
One Pneu Form serves 7 THE H. W. GOSSARD COMPANY, CHICAGO 


all the family 
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You Are Entitled 


to the 


Truth About Furs 


as given in 


Albrecht’s 


Fur Facts and Fashions 


This °. not an ordinary catalog or price list, but a compre- 
hensive ty wise on furs. It contains a fund of information 
gathered yugh many generations of experience in furs. 
Shows } the latest approved styles, a variety so large that 
any wo! can select furs to suit her individuality.and pocket- 
book. ‘! \ls you how, when buying furs, to get the utmost 
for your ey, how to choose the Models most becoming to 
you. Contains illustrations from actual photographs in 
natural c s. Complete description, prices, wearing prop- 
erties, u trade names, and corresponding common English 
names of ail furs. Interesting facts not procurable else- 
where, instructive information useful in buying furs. 

Why don . you send 4c in stamps and secure “‘Albrecht’s 
_ Fur Facts snd Fashions,’’ Edition No. 17, right now? It will 
probably be worth many dollars’to you. 


The Illustration shows 
Mode! 352 and Reticule $71" 
Muff, Niole dyed Cony 


You secure Albrecht Furs 
from dealers in various places, 
or we hip to you direct 
and prepay expressage on 
cash or You take 
no risk. If Albrecht Furs 
are not satisfactory, or as 
represe we | promptly 
refund y noney. 


If Your Furs Bear the 


“Albrecht” 
Trade Mark 


you will Lave the agreeable sat- 
isfaction of knowing that your 
furs are “correct and your 
friends wil! recognize that you buy 
“the best The Albrecht repu- 
tation is the reward of three score 
years of nstaking efforts. We 
buy skir irect from the trappers 
and make them up in our own clean, 
sanitary rkrooms. 


To be sure you can get some furs 
that are -aper, but in securing the 
“Albrecht kind’’ you get the choicest, 
correct furs, at prices no higher than 
y kind. 
be proud indeed, to wear a 
site “‘Albrecht Furs” direct 
Paul, the heart of the fur coun- 
nly real guarantee of genuine- 
visfaction when buying, is the 
e on your furs. In buying 
t Fars you are relieved from all 
to their genuineness. 


REFERENCES:-—The fact that the 
Albrecht advertising is welcomed by 
the best Journals and Magazines of 
Ame rica, who will accept advertising 
only from trustworthy houses, is evi- 
dence of our reliability. A aes or 
Mercantile Agency will te 
and what we are. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 


and Minnesota Streets, Station H, Saint Paul, Minn. 
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BABY LOVES 


ulicura 


SOAP: 


UTICURA 
SOAP 


Keeps the skin and scalp 
clean and clear, sweet and 
healthy. Used with Cuti- 
cura Ointment, it soothes 
irritations which often pre- 
vent sleep and if neglected 
become chronic  disfigure- 
ments. Millions of mothers 
use these pure, sweet and 
gentle emollients for every 
purpose of the toilet, bath 
and nursery. 


For samples address ‘‘Cuticura,”” Dept. 133, 
1) Boston. Cuticura Soap and Ointment are 
J sold’by druggists and dealers everywhere. 


(iim! TENDER-FACED MEN 


Should shave with Cuticura Soap Shaving 
Stick, 2c. Makes shaving a pleasure in- 
stead of atorture. Liberal sample free. 
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The Woman Worth While 


Holds the Admiration 


of Husband, Friend, Brother or Sweet- 
heart. She is sound in body and mind; 
is efficient, well poised, with 


(well carried) 
She makes the 
most of herself. 


I have. helped 
60,000 of the most refined, intel- 
lectual women of America to re- 
gain healthand good figures and 
have taught them how to keep 
well. Why not you? Youare busy, 
but you can devote a few minutes 
aday,in the privacy of yourroom, 
to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health, prescribed 
oo suit your particular ni 


Reduced the Weight 


of 30,000 women and have 


of as many more. 

My work has grown in favor 
because results are quick, natural 
and permanent,and because they 
} are scientific and appeal to com- 

mon sense. 


Be Well so that everyone with whom you come in 

contact is permeated with your strong spirit, your whole- 

.some personality—feels better in body and mind for your 
very presence. 


Be Attractive—well groomed. You can— 
Improve Y our Figure—in other words beat your best. 


health lies almost 
ond canreach your 


Judge what I can do for you by what I have done for 
others. I have relieved such Chronic Ailments as 
i Torpid Liver 
Catarrh 
Headaches 
Weaknesses 
Rheumatism 


daughters are my pupils—the medical magazines adver- 
tise my work. 

I have published a free booklet showing how to stand 
and walk correctly and giving other information of vital 
interest towomen. Write foritand I willalsotell youabout 
my work. If youare perfectly well and your figure is just 
what you wish, you may be able to help a dear friend—at 
least you will help me by your interest in this great move- 
“an for greaterculture, refinementand beauty in woman. 

Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait—you may 
forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should 
like to tell you about it. 


Susanna Cocroft 
Dept. 22 624 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and _ 


Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. 


and figure of woman. 


She is the rec- 
ognized authority upon the scientific care of the health 


range of weaves, 
textures and designs to 
suit all styles of dec- 
oration. 
Guaranteed absolutely 
color-fast to sun and 
water even in the most 
delicate shades. 
Every bolt tagged with 
guarantee ticket 
shown below. Insist on 
seeing this tag. 


At leading stores every- 
where. Ask your dealer 
for our book, “Draping 


chant is hereby 

authorized to re- 
place them with new 

goods or refund the 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Thousands of Dollars 


To Inspect Onyx Ware 


spection de- 
partments of 


ware man- 
ufacturer in 
the world. 
Every piece 


WARE is 
carefully in- 
spected for 
imperfectio:is. 
If any occur 
the piece is re- 
jected. That’s only 
one of the manufacturing details which has made 


ONYX WARE 


“The World’s Best-Enamel Ware” 


We have the largest and best plant in the world that 


any enamel | 


We maintain one of | 
the most efficient 
and costly in- | 


of ONYX | 


is devoted exclusively to manufacturing enameled | 


ware. Our plant covers 20 acres of ground. We 
employ over 1200 people. We have been making 
enameled ware over 20 years and in business for 
over 40 years. Why shouldn’t we know how to 
make the best enameled ware? Money, brains and 
experience stand back of every ton of Onyx Ware. 
Demand it of your dealer 
and you will get 
the best. 


Onyx Ware with its 
beautiful, smooth, onyx 
hard white and brown 
speckled surface is sani- 
tary, easily kept clean, 
and does not dent and 
corrode -like tin, steel, 
aluminum or other 
metal wares. It outlasts 
other enamel wares. 


Made in er and sizes for every 
cooking requirement. 


Try Onyx at once. If you cannot get it from your 
Dealer write us. Don’t be satisfied with substitutes. 
They ordinarily pay the dealer greater profits. Look 


for the Onyx trade mark on label. 
FREE. Interesting Illustrated Booklet, “Kitchen 
Wisdom,” mailed FREE on request. Write for it today. 


Columbian Enameling & Stamping Co. 


511 Beach St. Terre Haute, Indiana 
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hiclets 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 


Che Dainty Mint Covered 


Candy Coated 
Chewing Gum 


Look for the Bird Cards in the 
ackets. You can secure a 
eautiful Bird Album FREE. 

Half a million folks of all kinds — including 

grown-ups, children, teachers, etc., are collecting 

our wonderful Bird Studies—faithful reproduc- 
tions of American birds in full colors, with descrip- 
tion of the birds’ plumage, habits, and how to know 
them on sight. You will find one beautiful bird 

icture in each packet of Chiclets. Send us any 
fifty of these pictures with ten cents in stamps and 
we will send you—free—our splendid Bird Album. 


The refinement of chew- 
ing gum for people of 
refinement. It’s the pep- 
permint—the true mint. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 
5c. the Ounce and in 5c., 
10c. and 25c. Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY 
Metropolitan Tower 
New York 
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This Device 
Makes the National 
THREE SWEEPERS IN ONE 


e A working model which 
REE shows how you can quickly 
raise or lower the brush to 
sweep any kind of carpet 
clean—one of the greatest of all sweeper 


improvements, making the National three 
sweepers in one. 


NATIONAL 
Carpet Sweeper 


Light to Use due to roller bearings. 

° The ends of the brush 
Non-slip Brush roller and the wheels 
have thick rubber tires. Some sweepers have 
wooden brush roller which often slips. 


empty separately, Dirt’ goes 
Dust Pans where you want it instead of 
on your skirt or floor. 


give long wear—made of genuine 
Brushes Chinese bristles. Easily 
and cleaned, and when worn down can be set 
in the lower notch where it will continue to do 
good work. 


Handle stays tight. 


Let us send you our little workin “i free 
which will convince you that t National 
Sweeper gets all the dirt ow weasiag out 
the carpet or your strength. 


On Sale Everywhere in U.S. and Canada 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 


17 Laurel St., Torrington, Conn. 
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Write today for this sample of 
the wonderful Maish “filling!” 


See how thick it is—yet how light and buoyant— 
how it expands to twice its height the moment you 
open the box! It is this unique filling, made into 
downy one-piece layer, the exact size of the finish: 
comfort, which gives that luxurious 


“Warmth without Weight” 


for which Maish Comforts are famous. It is th! 

ling that makes Maish Comforts twice as thick 5 
the ordinary kind, as warm and light as the mo-: 
expensive Eiderdown. 

With this sample filling we will send you samples « 
the distinctive new Maish cover designs, in moss and 
wild Toses, chrysanthemums, poppies, poinsettia 

m and conventional fancies, bordered an! 
medallion effects, etc. Also the Maish booklet am.) 
the name of your nearest Maish dealer. A post cari 
will do—write today. The Chas. A. Maish Co. 
1131-1141 Bank St., Cincinnati, O. 

Three covering materials: Maisaline, Maisateen avi 
Maisilk. Prices: Baby Comforts $1.25 to $2.50. Crib 
size, $1.50 to $3.50. Full size, $3.50 im Maisaline to 
$10.00 in Maisilk. Extra large, $4.75 ub. 


For sale by good dealers everywhere 
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"TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFE 


Window Shades 


—you can hang them now 
at every window 


Rs rom the million homes where the original 

nlin Unfilled Shades are known as the most 

= utiful and durable shades made, there has 

come a repeated demand for a Brenlin stand- 

ard of quality in shades of lower grade for less 
important windows. 


Go to your dealer today and let him show you 
how he can supply thisdemand. He now has Bren- 


li nit 
on Three Grades 


priced at 75c, 55c and 25c 
(except in the Far West) 

for windows of ordinary size (1 yd. x 2 yds.) 

Brenlin Unfilled—the original Brenlin—should 
al ays be used where length of service and attractive 
app vty are first considerations. For this shade 

ide of closely woven cloth without the ‘‘filling’’ 

t cracks and falls out in unsightly streaks and 
“pin holes.” Sun won't fade it nor water spot it. It 
is supple—not stiff, yet always hangs straight and 
smooth—and really shades. ade in — artistic 
tones. For windows 1 yard wide x 2 yards long, 75c. 
Special sizes and Brenlin Duplex—white one side, 
dark the other —made to order at proportionate 
prices. 
_ The two new Brenlin Brenlin Filled at 
oe. and Brenlin eck ne Made at 25c.for win- 
a ws Ll yard x2 yards, will be found by far the best 
Values in shades at these prices. Cut generously 

long and finished with unusual care. 


Mail Orders Write for the Brenlin 
If no dealer Book Today 


in your town 
‘renlin, write | lin in all colors, 

usand we will | helpful suggestions for the. artistic 
pply you di- | treatment of your windows. With 

rect. We sat- | it we will send you the name of the 

istactorily fill] Brenlin dealer in your town. 
undredsof 
rders by mail Chas. W. Breneman & Co. 


ry year. 2044-54 Reading Road, Cincinnati, 0. 
For sale by leading dealers everywhere 


SHEETS and 
PILLOW CASES 


EQUOT Sheets and Pillow 

Cases are not only smooth 
and snowy white, and stay so, 
but they are remarkably strong 
and durable. For hospitals and 
homes where there are children 
they are ideal, because they 
stand hard usage and frequent 
laundering to an amazing de- 
gree. They may cost a little 
more, but they wear so long 
that they are by far the most 
economical. Use Pequot Sheets 
and Pillow Cases once and you 
will never be satisfied with any 
other kind. Ask for them by 
name at your regular store. 


Sold by the yard or made up 
Made by Naumkeag Steam Cotton Co., Salem, Mass. 


PARKER, WILDER & COMPANY 
New York Boston 
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Ideal Home 
Chair 


» with seat and 
back cushions. 
The most popu- 
lar of our hand 
woven French 
willow chairs for 
living or sewing 
room use. 


THE IDEAL is 
delightfully com- 
fortable and 
roomy—light and 
very durable. 
Cushions of soft 
downy silk floss 
covered with 
denim in all 
colors. Seat 20 in. 
Back 24 in. high from seat. 


F. O. B. New York 
by 20 in. 


Minnet Willowware 


will gladden the heart of some rela- 
tive or friend. Why not.send them 
one of these homey chairs? We will 
pack and ship direct. 

SPECIAL. Stained any color $1.00 extra. 


Our hand: new catalogue just full of gift suggestions 
gladly mailed upon request. 


MINNET & CO. Established 1898) 


Manufacturers of High Grade Willow Funiture 
364 Lexington Ave., Bet. 40th and 41st Sts. , New York 


BECOME 


We Trained The These Nurses at Hone 


Miss N. Baker, Spokane, Wash.., is in ah rge 
of the We 2 Department of a Salvation Army } Mater- 
nity Home. 


Miss B. M. Emberg, Lowell, Mass., writes. “I 
receive $15 and 3. a week and have had more work han 
Tcan do.” 

Mrs. W. N. Barbour, No. Attleboro, Mass., wr'tes, 
“ With the knowledge obtained from the lectures’ I Save 
been able to take difficult cases and hold a responsible 
position in an institution.’ . 


Our METHOD OF HOME TRAINING ha 

abled thousands of women with and w <p experi 

tot earn $10 to $25 a week as nurses. Send for a cx 
“How I Became a Nurse” and our Year Book exp 

ing method; 248 pages with intensely interesting experi 

ences by our graduates. 


Forty-eight specimen lesson pages 
sent free to all inquirers. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 


Eleventh Year 
374 Main Street JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Baby Is Safe 
Mother Is Sure 


No worry about baby when he is safely 
tucked away in a Foster IDEAL 
Crib. Has extra high sides and ends. 
The spindles are set close together— 
he simply can’t poke his head through. 
The sides, when raised, are held by a 
catch that can’t shake loose; and 
the smooth top rails are a further 
protection, 


Foster IDEAL Cribs 


Accident-Proof—Noiseless 
Made in several patterns 

You know what happens when the sides of an 
ordinary crib are raised and lowered—squeak- 
ing and jingling. None of that in the Foster— 
they are smooth and silent—let baby sleep on. 

A Word to Mothers: The Foster IDEAL 
Crib Booklet is Mailed Free. Contains 
a lot of interesting in- 
formation. Send for it. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


131 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 


11 Buchanan Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 


cutture THE FACE 


Beauty by Exercising Facial Muscles 


Every Woman Knows Physical restores youth- 


ul outlines and h to the body. 
Kathryn Murray, after ten years study, has perfected a scientific 
system of Facial Physical Culture which restores youth!!! ex- 
pression, contour and healthy freshness to the Face in the same 
marked degree. This system remedies, removes and prevents 
Lines on Forehead Hollows in Cheeks and Neck 
“Crow’s Feet,” ete. Withered and Yellow Necks 
wn Down Features Flaceid, or — 
Sagging Cheeks Congested, Muddy Comp! 
Drooping Month Corners (By Tnvigorated Cireula ion) 
Double Chin Misdeveloped Museles 
Miss Murray’s Book “Pace and Figure’’ tells how young 
women can enhance and preserve, and older semen ré stent 
facial beauty. No one is too old to benefit. This book «!so de- 
scribes Splendid New Physical Culture Course for the BO ty ’ and 
one for children. Write for it today. Free. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Dept. G11, 417S. Dearborn St., CH!CAGO 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Operates by 


The Simplex Ironer will iron a large table cloth 
in three minutes, other work in proportion and do 
How long would it take you rs hand? 
es s easy to have an abundance of spot- 
less, snowy linen when you have a 


* Simplex Ironer 


In the Home 


The Simplex does five 
ours’ ironing in one hour, 
and gives a more BEAUTI- 

FUL FIN 
pert laundress. 

It irons all flat pieces and 
plain clothes—the big bulk 
of the ironing, and saves hours 
for other work, rest and recrea- 
iON. Pays for itself in six months, 
hand or any power. Sizes 
and prices to Suit any family. Heats by 
gas, gasoline or electricity. Gas costs 


hour. 


Write for FREE “ Ironing Hints" booklet, cata- 
log thirty days’ free trial offer. 


American Ironing Machine Co. 


| 


ISH than an ex- 


Chicago, Ill. 


Girls and boys find end- 
less pleasure in modelling 
with Plasticine, because they can 
make animals, trees and flowers, 
anything their ingenuity suggests. 


JARBUTT’S 
LASTICINE 


is much better than clay, because it is 
absolutely clean and antiseptic, and al- 
ways ready for instant use. No water 
required. It will keep any shape any 
length of time without drooping. It 1s 
not expensive and can be used over 
over. Various sized outfits with | 
for modelling, designing, 


Sold by Toy, Station pe 

Dealers everywhere. If your 

supply you, write for free booklet and list 
Ts near you. 


Makers of “‘ Toys That Teach” 


ouseho 


Different Sizes—At Grocers 


Beautiful Balancing Bird 
MAILED 


MARK 


FREE 


Have Time to Shop: 


Housework gets through easily—quickly 
—for the women whouse C.C, 
Household Ammonia. Banishes dirt— 


cleans everything. Insist on 


CC. arsons 


old 


ictive, interesting toy for children, 


th our book describing dozens of 


© lessen labor, 
COLUMBIA CHEMICAL WORKS 


Address 


Established 1880) 


_55 Sedgwick Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Parsons’ 


Dept 
ch 


Good Riddance 


~ Don’t stir them up, but get them out of every 
room in the house. 
and cheaply by using the Monarch Vacuum Clean- 
er. A simple, light, durable cleaner. 
help to careful h 
use—never out of order. 


* MONARCH 


has been tested and approved by Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 
S. Navy, New York Police Price 


tels and thousandsof homes. 
Guaranteed for 10 years. 


to Dust and Dirt 


You can do it quickly, easily 


A great 


Always ready to 


Feather 


wae Vacuum Cleaner 


Adopted by U. 


used in over 300 Complete 


251 clubs, 418 ho- 00 


one person hand 


Monarch Junior 
Hand-vacuum Cleaner 


A practical and efficient 
pra 


A real vacuum dune 
not a substitute for one. 


— i= 
MONARCH VACUUM CLEANER CO. 1142, Broadway 


Agents 
Wanted Everywhere 
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No. 352—One of seventy-five designs 
Covered by four patents 


Areal desk and a handsome library 


table—combined in the space of one; and at the 


price of one. 

Simply pulling open the drawer provides 
desk space with non-spillable ink-well and pen 
groove, with a large roomy drawer beneath 
the lid for stationery and correspondence. To 
on Rs nothing on the table need be dis- 
tur 


Your choice of seventy-five designs (in all 
staple woods) at prices to suit. —— 


Cadillac Desk 
Table with Meta 

furniture dealers. If 
not supply you, send for cotees 

16, illustrating our ful 
ine. 


It’s The Little 
Things That Tell 


whether agar home i is spick and span. 
3 in One” cleans and keeps 
bright nickle parts of stoves, 
door plates, bath room fixtures, 
etc. Lubricates clocks, guns, 
sewing machines, bicycles. 
Polishes and removes stains 
and scars from pianos, fine 
furniture, all varnished sur- 
faces. Ontains no acid, no 
disagreeable odor, will not dry 
out, cake, gum or collect dust. 


F R E E Write now for liberal 


{ 


bottle and 


8IN1 OIL COMPANY 
23 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


Temptation for boys is 
born every minute. None 
is more seductive, more dangerous than 
impure, suggestive 

Introduce new and “influences into 
his life. Guide his mind ge ently but surely 
with the right kind of books and with 


AMERICANBoy 


Read by 500,000 boys 
Don’t think your boyis unlike otherboysand 
that he’ll pick only clean reading. He won’t; 
he’sa boy! And he’s human! 
t hesitate! Even tomorrow 
Po see that boy headed wrong. 
ill you let $1.00 stand between 
ou, and his future? Send that 
y’s subscription today. 
Price, $1.00 a Year 
All news-stands, 10c. 
THE SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO.,172 American Buns. , Mich. 


a 


Half Hour’s Work 


Saves Furniture Dollars 


Investigate the economy and bee 
Come-Packt Furniture, sold DIRECT from the 
factory on a Money. -Back Guarantee. ‘* Come- 
Packt’ doubles the purchasing per of 
your furniture money. 


Ship in 
Finished Sections 


All parts fit perfectly—quickly assem- 
bled—screwdriver or hammer only t 
needed. Result: A handsome saving and 
a handsome set of furniture! 


uality 


SECTIONAL 


-« FURNITURE ..-- 
“Mission” and “Colonial” 
together with a great variety of other 
styles. Artistic, dignified, durable. Hon- 
estly made of finest antag White 

Oak, Mahogany, Wi 


Big Book Free 


This richly illustrated volume is filled 
with rare bargains in Furniture, 
Pianos, Rugs and Floor Coverin, 

— postpaid. A postal brings it. was 


Furniture Co. 
1140 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, Ohio 


$7.50 


$23.85 


Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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See Furniture Book Brooks 
for 100 Styles of 
Chairs, Settees, Rocker 
No. 10 


Tables, Couches 


Retail Price $16.00 
Our Factory Price $7.5° 


for this Lcautifully MASTER-BUILT rocker—made 


of finest | uarter-sawed oak, Marokene leather cushion. Height, 
35 inche-. Width, 31 Inches; depth, 21 inches. Completed and 
finished in color you choose. Then shipped in sections— 
assemb'c! In a few minutes with a screw driver. Any one 


ean do easily. Pocket the dealer's profit of from 25% to 
75% and :ave furniture that will last a lifetime. 
Y FURNITURE BOOK FREE 
showing 100 MASTER-BUILT designed pieces; furniture 
for every room in the house. 64 pages filled with illustra 
tions, (et this book and our offer—write toda; 
BROOKS MFG, COMPANY 
4911 Rust Ave., Saginaw, Michigan 


Every Piece 


GUARANTEED. 


rs 


AN INTERESTING SOLUTION OF 
A MOST VEXING PROBLEM 
Your maid has left for the day 
You have a small party of friends coming for the evening. 
You must serve the luncheon rseli. 
Woukin't it be Golightful if tf could be served even better 
than the maid could do it?—IT CAN. 


ils, Makes a most attractive appearance and gives 
perfect service at all times. A handsome and useful com- 
pantor the parlor or den or on the side table at cards. The 
top is made of the finest French Plate Glass. e base, of 
elassic sign, is heavily nickel plated and highly polished. 
Makes » (lifferent, attractive and useful Christmas, Wedding, 
Anniversary, or Birthday gift. 
To enable you to appreciate the wonderful advantages and 
beauty of a Servette we will send one to you 


On Ten Days’ Free Trial 


The regular price of Servette fs $15.00. To all sending 

$10.00, we will ship Servette prepaid on ten days’ free trial 

in ordance with our guarantee. This offer is limited. 
GUAK\NTER. Try it ten days—if not satisfied return at 


solves the servant problem perfectly. Revolves and passes 
our ng onthe table. Always ready and efficient. Serves 
ali ther 


our exp nse and we will refund your mone: 


ou 
48-in. When ordering state size of your dining table. Crafts Furniture 
» Top McGRAW MFG. CO., 19 South St., McGraw, N. Y. CHARLES P. LIMBERT COMPANY 
ed by Good Mousclocsing Institute, Serial No. 469; 
;? Marion H. Neil, Philadelphia School of Cookery. Grand Rapids, Mich. Dept. B. Holland, Mich. 


VA hion worked in 


Komi -Ratfttia 


—but one of many artistic articles 
that are easily made. Komi- Raffia 
comes in long, silk-like strands, in 
36 shades—pleasanter to work 
with than silk or wool and secures 
more artistic results. Write for 
free illustrated book telling of the 
many uses of Komi-Raffia. 


Art needlework dealers sell it— 
each shade in a separate box, price 
10c. Look for name on box. 


R. H. COMEY COMPANY, Camden, N. J. 
2440 Washburn Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


New Style Book of Dutch Furniture 


This valuable booklet is free. It illustrates over three hun- 
dred patterns of Holland Dutch Arts & Crafts furniture—ideal 
pieces for every room in your home. 

It contains several colored interiors which will ald you in 
decorating Arts and Crafts rooms and tells an interesting story 
about this elegant furniture and the clever Dutch Craftsmen 
who fashion it, imparting to each piece, which bears our branded 
Trade Mark, a distinctive touch and individuality. 

We will send you the address of our Associate Distributor 

Call on him and ask to see Limbert’s Arts & 
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at Home 


FLANNEI Save half your dress bills. We can enable any 


mother or daughter to buy double the number 
New Fall and Winter Designs for 1912 


of gowns—and by our unique system of desicn- 
ing, cutting and fitting to create the most fash- 
Viyella can be obtained 
at the leading retail stores 


ionable modes or to copy any dress pattern de- 
Plain colors! stripes! plaids! 


sired. We guarantee to make home sewins a 
pleasure. Each student receives persona! in- 
struction—how to select material, design, cut, 
drape and finish—even to the detail of maki ga 
buttonhole. No mechanical devices. Thousands of 
satisfied graduates say they would not part with 
the course for twice its cost. The lessons are 
sought after dir used by dressmakers, ladies’ 
tailors, ete. r graduates earn $25 per week and 
more, and are in constant demand. 


A LESSON IN F 

DRESSMAKING ree! 
So confident are we that you will besatis!ied 
and delighted with our original system that 
e we will send you a lesson abso mf e = 

Don’t miss this chance. It will cos! 

hundreds of dollars to send through 
4 ». the mails, but we know if you will in- 
vestigate our system you will be fasci- 
nated with its atnoliety. Write today 
for free illustrated book, “ Dressmaking,” 
and we will give you, in addition, a free 
lesson so that you can test for yourself 
its practicability. Write right away. 


Mme, ELLA BEARDSLEY 
Instructor-in-Chief 


WOMEN’S COLLEGE OF SCIENTIFIC DRESSMAKING 
Suite 330, College Hall, La Crosse, Wis. 


Cream Viyella is espe- 
cially adapted for children’s 
wear, on account of its soft 
texture and washing pro- 
pensities. 


AVOID IMITATIONS 


DOES NOT SHRINK 


Go to the 
door just 
as you are 


‘The BOUCHER 
Adjustable 
Toilet and 
Dressing Glass 


Here's pure joy for the man who shaves— and 
real comfort and convenience for the woman who 
is careful about her complexion. Saves the man 
many a razor cut:—Shows the woman every little 
imperfection of the skin that may need attention. 


A clear, perfect glass that can be instantly ad- 
justed to any height or angle to catch the strong- 
est light and reflect it on either side of the face. I 
Attachable to window sash or woodwork; 
swings against wall out of the way when not 
in use. 


You can drop work 
and start right for 
the door looking per- 
presentable— 
if you wear the 


BALDWIN 


House Dress 
Snap—and it’s on! 


No buttons, no hooks 
and eyes. One snap 
at back holds the 
Baldwin in place. Ad- 
justable belt fits dress 

to any figure. Double Style so 
breasted, gives double collar; for Fall and Winter 
service. Worn as a separate garment, or 

as a protection to good clothes. Attractive 
Princess or shirtwaist effects. Neat pat- 


terns in best percales and chambrays. 
Ask your dealer. If he hasn't the Baldwin, send 
us his name and we will see that you are supplied. 
Send for free illustrated booklet 
BALDWIN GARMENT CO., Inc., 30 Main Street, Holyoke, Mass, 
CANADA—LONDON, ONTARIO 


Furnished, express paid 
Beveled Edge, $2.00; Magnifying, $5.00 
Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send for circular 


CALDWELL MFG. CO., 41 Jones St., Rochester, 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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MENNEN’S 


APPEARANCE 


Cannot be depended upon as an indication 
of real worth when selecting a hair brush. 


HAIR BRUSHES 
brush perfection. 

Finest mountings. Artistic designs 


Beauty’s 
Cheeks 


are the result of a skin 

that is clean and health- 
seen women with askin 

like velvet— with that 

elusive pink-and-white tinge that painters 

can’t ‘‘get’’ entirely. It’s no secret. 


Lots of them simply wet a cloth and squeeze 
on it alittle of 


Daggett & Ramsdell’s 


Perfect Cold Cream 
“*The Kind that Keeps’’ 


But they make ita daily habit. The fineoilin D&aR 
Perfect Cold Cream dissolves and brings out the dust 
and dirt from the innermost pores. It keeps the skin 
soft and pliable—brings complexion content and 
banishes fear of premature wrinkles. 

ubes, 10c, 25c, 
Jars, 3c, 50c, $1.50 
When you insist upon Dag- 
gett & Ramsdell’s—you are 
getting the best cold cream in 

the store. 

Write for FREE SAMPLE 


No. 1932 Guaranteed under the FOOD 
and DRUG ACT, June 30th, 1906, 


1868 


ROSALINE 


Z= Cannot be detected, gives the 
e and nails a delicate rose 


tint that is truly 
ROSALINE is not affected - 4 
perspiration vel displaced by bat 
ine. Jars, 


CREAM VAN OLA 


r softening and whitening 
skin. Feeds and nourishes 
tissues, and is considered 
standard by the fastid- 

Jars, 25 cents. 


ONGOLINE 


she caches and cleans the nails, re- 
ves ink, hosiery and glove 
tains from the skin; guaranteed 
rmless, Bottles, 50 cents. 
— for illustrated catalogue of 
s. Goods sent on receipt of price 
aud postage. 


J, PARKER PRAY CO. 


irs. and Proprietors 


and BOOKLET “An Aid to 
10 sad 12.234 st. Personal Beauty.”” Just address 
City Daggett & Ramsdell 


Dept. D, 314 W. l4th St., 
ew York 
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This Water Sealed Heat-Tight Top 
Makes Fireless Cooking Perfect 


NTIL we invented the “Wat 
Fireless Cooker did not exisi. 
less Cooker—which one best retains the heat? 


Sealed” Top of the “IDEAL” Fireless Cooker a perfect 
You have only one question to consider in choosing a Fire 
Right out of the top—the hottest part— 


the heat streams away from the ordinary Fireless Cooker—and it's that precious heat which is 
the one thing needful. 
Imprisoned heat is what does the Rega in a Fireless Cooker 


When you examine your IDE 


cannot take place through its 


“Water Sealed” Top. 


”” Fireless Cooker, you will see that loss of heat simply 
This means that the “E 


EAL” Fireless 


Cooker Cooks Faster, Cooks Better and Keeps the Food Hot Longer than any other Fireless 


Cooker. It will Roast, Bake, Steam, Stew and Boil, anil saves 80% 


work and worry to a minimum and the food better cooked. 


* “IDEAL” Fireless Cook Stoves Are Lined With “Pure” Aluminum 


You want a cooker lined witha material which will not rust, pinhole or corrode, crack, chip, 


flake or peel. 


Try the “IDEAL” it, our risk. 


You can pay for an “ID 


“Pure” Aluninum is the only insurance against these things. 
Separate cover over each compartment, 


% of the fuel and reduces 


Equipment of “Wear Ever” Aluminum Utensils. 


Use the Cooker 30 days and if it is not all we claim money refy: 
Pireless Cooker a little each month if you desire, 
Write today for illustrated catalogue and details of our easy payment plan. 


THE TOLEDO COOKER (0., No. 1347 W. Bancroft St., TOLEDO, 0. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


It isa simple, economical device, easily attach- 
ed toany furnace or boiler. More than humanin 
sensitive feeling—and exact automatic action. 
It will automatically open or close te 


KEEP WARM 


With Memory 


—Save Coal Too 
O NOT trust your 


own sense as to the 
right degree of heat 


on the variation of one degree. 


It saves fuel—a lot of it—saves the endless 

, routine of furnace attention, and there’s no tell- 
ing how many colds and doctor's bills it pre- 
clock attachment you can re- 

duce the heat during sleeping hours to increase 


vents. With the 


in the morning when you want it. 


Don’t wish your house warm in the morning 


—buy a Jewell and have it warm, 


You will like to read the p batarention story of § 
JEWELL”’—Send for it— 
and for our booklet**The House Comf jortanie™= 


the Enchantress, “IMA 
Both FREE. Address 


JEWELL MANUFACTURING co., 
Auburn, N. Y. =) 


14 Green Street, 


mi in the house. How often 
» have youlet your house become 
overheated so you had to open 
the windows—or let it drop to a 
sudden chill! 

These heating worries with damage to 
health and pocket can be avoided when 
you re-enforce your heating plant with 


SURFACE 
CAN BE 


a 
cover 
wenn. 


McKAY Ventilated Table Pad 


Spill a Gallon of Hot 
Gravy 


on the surface of a McKAY Table Pad, and not a drop of it 
will reach your table, nor will any of it be absorbed b »y the 
pad. yhen your meal is over, the surface of the pad may be 
washed clean with soap and water, or a wet cloth without re- 
moving it from the table and not a trace of the liquid will 
remain. This is but ONE of the exclusive features of this pad. 


Asbestos line bers throughout the body of 
the pad, providing a circulation of air that absorbs and carries 
away the heat, keeping the pad dry and sanitary, and at the 
same time entirely heat-proof. By simply inverting the pad, 


the beautiful felt (or flannel) bottom makes an excellent card 
table out of your dining table. A_ positive guarantee that 
your table will not be injured ay. heat or hot liquids while 
covered bya McKAY TABLE PAD. 

Leaves and luncheon mats ,-™ in the same manner. 
Do not buy your table pad or luncheon mats until you have 
seen these. ACCEPT NO SUBSTITUTE. 

Write us for samples, booklet, etc. 


LYDON BRICHER MFG. CO. 
231 Central Ave., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Good Hi 


You will never see a 


Witt's Can looking 
| 


rains. 


steel. 


indefinitely. 


Is your can a rusty eyesore? 


A dirty rusty ash or garbage can is an eyesore in any 
well kept yard. But what is much 
easily becomes battered and split, spreading garbage, dust 
and disease-bearing odors. 


*Witt’s Cans and Pails 


absolutely unaffected even by the worst winter snows and 
They are heavily galvanized, and will resist rust 
And the extra deep corrugations make the 
steel of Witt’s Cans and Pails 29 times as strong as plain 
Yet they cost but little more than the ordinary kind, 
last twice as long. 
Three sizes of both can and 
show them to you today. 
we will see that you are suppli 


THE WITT CORNICE CO., Dept. L, CINCINNATI, 0. 
LOOK FOR THE YELLOW LABEL 
Advertising Index, conveniently arranged, on page 12 
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O YOU know that NEVERBREAK’ teel Cooking . 
Utensils are the most Hygienic and Sanitary Utensils : se. 
on the market? 
They do not absorb grease like cast iron and impart previously-cooked flavors. Pe : 
They do not scale and chip like cheap enamel, leaving bare spots of thin metal to rust. They do not Te 
dent and melt like soft white metals. They do not give off verdigris and poisons like copper and brass. 4 
Yk “NEVER BREAK” wares are always marked “NEVER BREAK” Send for booklet containing some of Mrs. Kirk's famous receipts 1 
THE AVERY STAMPING COMPANY : 5201 Lakeside Ave., Cleveland, O. |_ 
Sole Manufacturers of “NEVER BREAK” Cooking Utensils 
Spiders Griddles; Kettles Scotch Bowls and Stew Pans 
You Must Giant H 
Hi : 
ouMustNot|| |Giant Heater 
Breathe Dust | Will Make a Stove of your round 
An analysis made by the U.S. i wick lamp, gas-jet or mantle 
War Dept. shows that dust is filth in i burner. Requires no more gas or 
its most dangerous form. It spreads |) oil than for light; does not lessen 
tuberculosis. Contains the volume of light; utilizes the 
ment, hairs, plant pollen, plant |) || cost. 
fibres, lint, remains of flies, and | - ae 
waste material of endless variety. |), Will Heat Ordinary Room 
P 
Dustless Comfortably in Zero Weather 
Mop Hi A river will run mills by concentrat- 
ee Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. Hy ing its power—your lamp or gas- jet a 
Wh cleans hardwood floors without rais- |||! will heat a room by concentrating, in- gy Gar-det 
{ i ing a particle of dust. Every speck |, iH} tensifying and radiating the waste ; 
is imprisoned because our chemical | | heat with a GIANT HEATER. This- < 
|" treatment makes it pick up and hold every particle of dust with |||! - heater causes a circulation of the air, ast 
|| which it comes in contact, HI giving a uniform heat. No odor, dust, ¢ 
I tt your dealer does not carry i ashes or trouble. You can heat any 
t | B-B ): stless Specialties, send us i | room, office or den, warm baby’s food, 
+ | his name and | or your shaving water, make tea or 
ye Wewill Send You, Express you can do these things 
for the heat is intense. 
Prepaid, Without Charge | how hard is heat @ room 
d. Hy) all following B-B Dustless | from a stove or radiator in a connecting room. a, 
of i) Specia 8: B-B Dustless Mo The cold air drives the warm air back. The se 
4 i B-B Dustless Dust Cloth; BB 3 Giant Heater will not only heat the cold room, but _ 
ne Wi) Bric-a- Brac Duster. Use them ; will mix and circulate the air in the two rooms, ne 
a, | 10 days. If you like them send cn " securing uniform heat in both, 
at us $1.00, otherwise return them Look for th i 
All black mops are not B-B Mops. 
a || The genuine B-B Dustless Mop has Send today for a heater—we will send it " 
ve here and there a yellow thread. Avoid oH; by first mail or express, all charges prepa d. oe 


Use itin your room; if not satisfied, return it 
. in 10 days and get money back. Send for 
On Round Wieck Lamp free book anyway. 


Giant Heater Co. sr 


substitutes, 


— MILTON CHEMICAL COMPANY 
146 Street, 


UB INDEXE 


PLAYING CARDS 


For Social Play Special Skill and 

Artistic Designs Years of Experience 

Rich Colors Have Developed Their 

New Each Year Matchless Playing Qualities 

Club Indexes ‘ For General Play 


U.S.PLAYING CARD ( Co. INCINNATI.U.S.A 
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Dainty Cakes— 


Cookies, jumbles, drop and layer cakes will be delicious if you use 
RUMFORD, the wholesome Baking Powder. It imparts to cake and 
hot breads that delicacy of texture and flavor sought for by all good 
cooks. Make tomorrow’s cake with 


Rumford Baking Powder 


Send for “Every Day Dishes” FREE Cook Book by Miss Mildred Maddocks, Lecturer 
Massachusetts State Board of Agriculture. Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. L 


(x 


Famous for Eighty Years a 
Gives a delightful piquancy and flavor Guan oS og of 
that has created an enormous demand 


in every civilized country. beautifully with the gleam of silverandthe --—— -) 
whiteness of table linen. With or without j 
a metal receiver, a Guernsey casserole or 


5 | baking dish will always be the most at- 
tractive dish on your table. } 
And foods cooked in Guernsey taste | 


twice as good. For Guernsey cooks slowly 


SAU Cc Ee and thoroughly—retains the full natural XS = | Don’ 
juices of the foods, makes them rich and x 70n t 
TBE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE “Send 6 cents tn for 
es eae Guernsey Cook Book. It tells all aay i becon 

Its appetizing qualities have never about casserole and au gratin cooking and Bit con 
be led contains almost half a hundred delicious ; spillec 
en equaled. recipes. The Guernsey Earthenware Co. to sho 
A perfect relish for Soups, Fish, Steaks, 18 East End Street, Cambridre, 0. tos Ta 
Roasts, Chops, Gravies, Salad Dressings RN genuir 
and Chafing Dish Cooking. your « 
: . addres 
: Earthenware the W 

gen nd will be found in 

Look for the name on the bottom of every piece P Dept. 


ROCHESTER 


ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER | 


A REAL WASHING MACHINE—SAVES TIME, CLOTHES, MONEY 


Is’ a most efficient and economical washing machine for domestic use, an: 
since it is built on the same principle as the washers in use in the most = 
modern, up-to-date laundries, aod cleanses by tumbling and suction of hot 
suds through the meshes of the clothes in a revolving wooden cylinder. No wearing Si, Ww 
or tearing of clothes and extremely simple to operate. Moreover, it clean. 

Features: 1. Capacity 7 to 10 sheets or equivalent. 2. Galvanized iron tub—no leaks. < 
3. Wooden and zinc cylinder—rustless. 4. Brass faucet threaded for standard one-inch hose Mert ' , 
coupling. 5. All gearing protected. 6. Cylinder easily removable for cleaning. 7. Lever ; | 
control, 8. No complicated gearing or springs, and continuous motion in one direction. which \\ 
may be either direction. 9. Wings prevent packing of clothes—patented. 10. and i WY 
wringer may be operated by hand, water motor, electric motor or gas engine. WY 

All equipment sent on 30 days trial with satisfaction positively guaranteed or money 
back. You are the judge. Let us send you our catalogue. A 

“Washes anything 7°? 


ROCHESTER ROTARY WASHER CO., 111 Cutler Building, Rochester, N.Y. a 
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THE LONG —LIFE 


WHITE ENAMEL 


: | AN intense pure white enamel finish. Will not show laps nor brush 

marks. Send for Sample Panel and Free Booklet. Address 
Pratt & Lambert-Inc., 79 Tonawanda Street, Buffalo, N. Y. 
omar. 21 Courtwright Street, Bridgeburg, Ontario. 


& LAMBERT VARNISHES 


A Million Housewives 
Constant Users 


There is one silver polish that is 
time-tested and of proven superi- 
ority. That is 


ELECTRO 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Sure protection 
for your 
dining table 


A good part of the price you 
_. pay for a dining table is the 
cost of giving it that beautiful 

polished top. An 
Sabsolutely certain 
protection for that 
elegant surface isa 


Peerless 


Don’t risk your handsome table when you can 


> 


give it this sure protection for one-quarter the 
cost of refinishing and polishing it after it has 
become scarred and stained by hot dishes and 
spilled liquids. Ask your dealer 
to show you the Peerless Asbes- 
tos Table Mat—you can tell the 
genuine by this trade mark. If 
your dealer cannot supply you 
write to us for nearest dealer’s 
address and our booklet 
the Woman Who Cares.” 


CHICAGO ASBESTOS TABLE MAT CO. 
Dept.241 215 Loomis St., Chicago, Ill, 


Used the world over for nearly 50 years—a 
million housewives have learned there’s 
nothing equal to it for removing tarnish 
and imparting a beautiful lustre to Gold, 
Silver, Aluminum, Nickel, Brass, and all 
fine metals. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 


Or, 15c. in stamps for full sized box, #7 
post-paid. 
The Electro Silicon Co. 
30 Cliff Street. New York City. 
Sold by Grocers and 
Druggists Everywhere. 


and Grocery Bills for 30 Days 


if you will let we pat my } my 1913 RAPID Fireless Cooker in your kitchen and 
send you my FREE Recipe Book. If I should fail at the end of 30 days 
—1 month—to cut down your meat and grocery bills, tosave your fuel ai 
your work, and to give you better-tasting, more nourishing food than you 
ever had be fore—you to be the judge—I will take back “Already 100 pay 
charges both ways, and you will not lose one penny sD 00,000 
women are cutting down their bills by using my RA 


This FREE Book Tells How 


Write for it ater and get my special 3 day ofzr on the new 1913 RAPID 
with complete eee grade Aluminum Cook ing Outfit. Inside each com- 
partment, also each plunger is lined with pure aluminum. Radiators 
guaranteed 15 years. 


Wm. Campbell Co., Dept. A-4, Detroit, Mich. 
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Cook and Iron with 
Electricity 


Ironing is a third quicker with 
the “American Beauty’ Electric 
Iron. It makes its own heat, 
inside, and stays hot and clean. 
You use but one iron—save time and 
steps. And the heating-element is guar- 
“anteed for all time. 

Price $5—anywhere in the United States. 


Make delicious coffee — piping hot and 
amber-clear—at table, with the ‘‘Amer- 
ican’ Electric Percolator. 

Capacity six cups. Price $8.70 
Get them at your electric supply, bardware or department 


store; or order from us direct—carriage prepaid upon receipt of 
price. Canadian prices add duty. 


Full descriptions of the above and many other “‘American’* 
electric beating-devices in free booklet; ““Heat without Fire.” 
Write fer it today. 


American Electrical Heater Company 
Oldest and Largest Exclusive Makers 
1351 Woodward Avenue Detroit, U. S. A. 


| 
| 
| 


You cannot realize how 


handsome and artistic an 
alarm clock can be until 
you see the clocks in the 
Junior Tattoo Family. 


They are graceful in form, con- 
venient in size, handsome in 
finish. There’s a design for every 
taste—a style for every room. 


Junior Tattoo 


NewTGaven Clock Ca 


Family 


Alarm Clocks Beautiful 


Their ring is tuneful, their tick is gentle, their 
alarm is sure. Every twenty seconds for five 
minutes they call, unless you turn the silent 
switch. They are accurate timekeepers, made in 
our fine watch department. 

The different finishes include rich gold, satin 
silver, French bronze, solid mahogany, golden 
oak, old brass, gun metal, leather and nickel. 


PRICES, $1.75 to $4.50 


Ask your jeweler to show you the nine patterns 
of the Junior Tattoo Family clocks. If you 
cannot ae ag buy them in your town, 
we will prepaid upon receipt of price 
and name. 


Write for Bgokios picturing the Junior Tattoo F amily 


alarm clocks. rom it you can select a design whic! just 
suits your fancy. Please give your jeweler’s name. 


THE YEW |JAVEN co. 


EW lIAVEN 
129 HAMILTON — 
Established 1817. 
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O _you know, there are some 
pianos the tones of which will 
thrill you to the very depths? It 

is because their tones are unusually rich. 

See that your piano is rich toned. 
It will ring youa world of happiness 
which you would not obtain from an 
ordinary toned piano. 


| HADDORFF 


The Piano with the ‘‘Homo’’-Vibrating 
Sounding Board 

In the Haddorff Piano, owing to its re- 
markable scientific sounding board, every note 
is 100° rich, brilliant and full of the tender- 
ness that thrills. 

The Haddorff is also pure toned and sweet 
toned, and is thoroughly well constructed of 
high grade materials. But its tone richness is 
wonderful. 

Send for ‘‘Homo’’-Tone Booklet 

A postal will bring you information you 
must have in order to choose your piano intel- 
ligently. Just write for “Homo”-Tone Booklet. 


HADDORFF PIANO COMPANY 
211 Goodall Ave Rockford, II. 


Guaranteed Advertisements 


For fond fremembrance 
» And who shall say what picture 
or memento is guarded therein. 
Just because of this dainty mission the 


locket will be forever in style—the symbol 
of faithfulness, the golden treasury of memory. 


are made in an endless variety for both men 
t and women. Ask your dealer to show 


you the beautiful 1/4 gold shell locket 
illustrated below—No. 4334. 


) And when you hold it in your hands and 
admire it, just remember that it is as durable as 
| it is beautiful—because the gold in this 
locket is 1/4 the thickness of the 
shell. Made to endure a lifetime, yet 
) costs only a fraction as much as solid gold. 


The monogram may be go on either side 
without cutting through the gold. 


Write today for our 
beautiful booklet . 
“What's Wha 
In Lockets,” 
uide to care- 
ful buying ky 
and correct (JAS 
dress. Free 
if youmen- 
tion j-wel- 
er's name. 
Wichtman 
&HoughCo. 
22 BeverlySt. 


rov., R. I. 
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HE tried so hard fo make 
that cake even befter than 
usual. She prided her- 
self on her cakes, atfyway—and, 
that night, werefi’t the new neigh- 


bors coming to dinner? 


ms The freshest of eggs, the best 

print” butter, extra siftings of 
the flour—and then zot a drop 
of vanilla in the house! 

She borrowed some next door—a kind 
she’d never heard of—and put in just as 
much as when using Aer kind, Burnett’s, 

They said they liked it. But Mrs. 
Jones knew better—she knew that that 
flat and insipid taste was just for lack 
of the perfect flavor, the delicately rich 
and mellow taste of 


It is trusted by women who love-to 
make fine desserts. It is derived from 
the rarest Mexican Vanilla beans, and 
is so pure and so concentrated that it 
means more in quality of favor than 
the ordinary extracts. 


Send tor FREE book of 
11S dessert recipes. Please 
mention your grocer’s name, 
JOSEPH BURNETT CO. 
Dept. 36 India Street 
Boston, Mass. 


Western Package 
Eastern, Package, 


j 
i 


The Savory Will Bring 
Your Meat Bills Down 


It is proved that by cooking ina 
Savory Roaster you can make cheaper 
cuts of meat have the delicious flavor 
which only expensive meats are 
thought to have, because the 


SAVORY 


Seamless Roaster 


retains all the flavor and goodness—doesn’t 
let it cook away. You'll be surprised to 
see how tender, juicy and appetizing cheap- 
er meats are when cooked in the Savory 
way. It is self-basting and self-browning; 
you needn’t watch it. There are no 
seams and corners to make it hard to clean. 
Seventeen styles, 75c up. 

Savory Double Boiler, like the 
Roaster, cooks the flavor in; cooks vege- 
tables and cereals with live steam—thie 
best way of all. They can’t burn, so need 
not be watched. 75c up. 

Coffee with the coffee flavor but with- 
out bitter taste. You make it that way 
every time in the Savory Coffee Perco- 
lator, $2 and $3. 


Savory cooking utensils, in- 
cluding Bread and Cake Boxes, 


ware and department stores. 
Write today for Savory Prize 
Recipe Book, Free 
50 recipes which won money. 
Tells how to buy cheaper cuts 
of meats. Ask about $200 
Prize Recipe Contest. 
THE REPUBLIC 
METALWARE COMPANY 
5 Republic St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


may be obtained at most hard- Ce” “\ 
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After 
the 
Turkey 


and other good things are 
eaten at the Thanksgiving din- 
ner, why not top off that din- 
ner with one of those delicious 


Knox Gelatine Desserts 


and have some pleasant surprise 
for your family that day, making 
everybody thankful and happy? 


THANKSGIVING DESSERT 


14 box Knox Gelatine; 4% doz. rolled stale maca- 
roons; I doz. marshmallows, cut in small pieces; 
2 tablespoonfuls chopped candied cherries; 4 lb. 
blanched and chopped almonds; 1 cup sugar; 1 


1eavy cream; vanilla or sherry; 4% cup cold 
; 4 cup boiling water. Soak gelatine in cold 
ter, dissolve in boiling water, add sugar. When 
mixture is cold, add cream beaten till stiff, alm- 


onds, macaroons, marshmallows and_ candied 
cherries. Flavor with vanilla or sherry. Turn into 
mold first dipped into cold water; chill. Remove 


from mold; serve with angel cake. 


If the dessert given above does not happen 
to please you, send your grocer’s name for our 
Free Recipe Book 
“Dainty Desserts for Dainty People,” telling of 
other good things to eat in desserts, ice creams, 

sherbets, salads, candies, etc. 


Pint sample for 2c. stamp 
and grocer’s name 


40 Knox Avenue 
Johnstown, N. Y. 


“KNOX 


| PURE SPARKLING 


Either package makes 
2 full quarts of jelly 


Here’s the 
“‘spread’’ for 


boys and girls x 


Log Cabin Syrup 

I want every boy and girl to taste Log Cabin 
Syrup on bread, waffles, muffins, buckwheat or grid- 
dle cakes. And it makes dandy candy, too. 
Your folks ought to keep it on hand all the time. 
Your grocer probably sells 


TOWLE’S 


LOG CABIN 
SYRUP 


If not send me five 2-cent memes and I'll send you a 
little can full, and a book telling how to make a lot of 
€ hings. Write to Jack Towle, care of The Towle 

faple Products Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Log Cabin Syrup is not only a delicacy and a treat, 
but a nourishing and wholesome food for children or 
rown-ups. Look for the log cabin can with patented 
jouble-seal cap. Get some today. 


THE TOWLE MAPLE PRODUCTS CO. 
Dept. C. St. Paul, Minn. 


to t ame 
your table, *’— 
Jack Towle 
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COFFEE 
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Te the thousands upon thousands of people who have used White 
House Coffee for years the above indorsement was not necessary, 

but we greatly appreciate such hearty, voluntary approval from such 

high authority, and to those who have not yet adopted White House 

Coffee, it should be the last argument needed. The next logical 

step is totry it. 1-and 2-.and 3-Ib. all-tin cans at leading grocers. 

DWINELL-WRIGHT COMPANY, 
Principal Coffee Roasters. Boston and Chicago. 


Sunshine 
Matinee Biscuits 
Crisp, slightly sweetened biscuits 
to serve with ted or chocolate or dessert. They 
are as light and crisp and wholesome as the other 300 
varieties of 


Biscuits 
Send for Sunshine. 

“Surprise Box” —FREE 
* containing a variety of 


Sunshine Biscuits—your name and 
address and the name of your grocer bring it, free 


Joose-Waes Biscurr (MPANY 567 Causeway St 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits ‘Boston Mass. 
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“Oh, you can’t fool me! 7 
I know they’re 
Lenox Chocolates” 


You never can mistake the dainty, delicious 
flavors of these rare creations—some hard, 
some soft, others creamy, fruity; each joy- 
ously good—because they ticklethe palateso! 


witli candy lovers because they’re so distinctive in 
tasie and in purity. The materials entering into 
Lenox Chocolates are the purest possible to find 
—and the seal guarantees it so! 

If you owe yourself a real treat, Lenox Chocolates 
alone fill the demand. 


NEW ENGLAND 
CONFECTIONERY CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


Bring Out the Beauty 
of Your Floors 


IT’S THERE. Just needs the right wax 
finish to impart the richness and lustre that 
have long made this “Old English” finish 
famous. 

It’s the large proportion of hard, imported 
wax in Old English Floor Wax that does it. 
It also makes a pound or 


Floor 


go farther than a pound of ordinary Wax. Jt gives a lasting finish to Hoors, 
furniture and woodwork. it will not show @eratehes mor hold dust. Makes 
housework a lot easier. A 60-cent can will dO the flopr of a large room. Why: 
don’t you try Old English on your floors--hardwood or pine? 


Send for Free Sample and Our Book 
FLOORS Their Finish and Care’’ It tells about 


Send BOOKLET 

FREE Sample 
I may.try Old 

English at home. 


Pinishing New Goonies and Polishing Finishing Furniture 

Feng Old f mn Care of Waxed Floors Interior Woodwork 

Rar Floors Finishing Dance Floors Stopping Cracks * Name. 
Pine aay Kitchen, Pantry ard Bathroom Floors Removing Varnish, etc. 


The. A. S. BOYLE CO., 1909 West 8th Street, Cincinnati, Obie 
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Don’t keep on paring the same old corn. 
That merely takes off the 
top layer. And paring often 
leads to infection. 

A chemist has invented 
a wax which removes them. 
It is used in the Blue-jay 
plaster. 

This little plaster is ap- 
plied in a jiffy. It stops the 


Stop Paring Corns 


End Them in a Scientific Way 


pain instantly, and it fits so neatly that you 
simply forget it. 

The heat of the foot sets the wax gently wori:- 
ing. It loosens the corn, root, callous and all 
and in 48 hours the whole corn comes out. 

No soreness, no pain, no discomfort. And 
nomorecorn, Tight shoes may bring another, 
but that corn can’t come back. 

This little plaster now removes a million 
corns a month. Let it get rid of yours. 


Ain the picture is the soft B & B wax. It loosens the corn. 
B protects the corn, stopping the pain at once. 

C wraps around the toe, It is narrowed to be comfortable. 
Dis rubber adhesive to fasten the plaster on. 


Blue-jay 


Corn Plasters 


Sold by Druggists — 15c and 25c per package 
Sample Mailed Free. Also Blue-jay Bunion Plasters. 


Bauer & Black, Chicago and New York, Makers of Surgical Dressings, etc. 


dust a“Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Mach 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing 
the work formerly done by women, at a cost of 2c a weekfor power! Saving thou- 
sands upon thousands of dollars in wash bills, Saving worlds of wash-day troubles, 
Leaving the women free to doother work while the machines are doing the washing, 


The*1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Handles Heavy Blankets or Dainty Laces 

The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 

, with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 

“5 | You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 

* washing the clothes fordear life. Then, turn 

|a lever, and the washer does the wringing. All 

so simple andeasy thatitis mere child’s play. 


Doing the wringing with 
1900 Electric Motor Washer 


ill bring you the hook free 
ed 1900 


turn mail. All correspondence should_be addressed to WASHER 
5087 Court Street, Binehomcen, N. Y. Or, if you live in Canada, write) 
the Canadian Washer Co., 355 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 
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c a Week Pays Was “FREE Book 
Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work 
1000 Water Motor Washer 
| 
ce ; i a. Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. 
No extra charge for which is one of the "FER! | i 
2 — finest made, Write for FREE BOOK and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFER 
Don’tdoubt! Don’t say it can’t be done. The free book proves that it can. 
wa ees. ‘ y q do not ask you to take our word for it. Weoffer tosend a 1900 Motor Washer on & 4 
Nj lute Free Trial for an entire monthto any responsible person. Not a cent of secu! 
ity—nor a promise to buy. Just your word that you will give it a test. We even 
a. aoe” to pay the freight, and will take it back if it fails to do all we claim for it. _A posts 
» ard with vo ame and address se oday y re 
4 
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For Your Thanksgiving Table 


Send for your copy of The China Book. This handsome brochure tells 
how china is made in the greatest pottery in the world. It explains why 
Homer Laughlin China is superior in body, in shape, in decorations and in 

finish, The book is sent free. . 

You will save money and insure satisfaction by asking your dealer for 
Homer Laughlin China. The trade mark name, ‘‘Homer Laughlin,’’ on the 
underside of each piece is our guarantee to you. 


The Homer Laughlin China Company 
Newell, W. Virginia 


Your joy in your Thanksgiving Dinner will be greater if the table is adorn- 
ed with a beautiful new set of Homer Laughlin dinner ware. The turkey 
will somehow taste better #f served on daintily decorated Homer Laughlin 
plates; the coffee will seem to have an added aroma and flavor when sipped 
from these graceful cups; the dessert will be more than usually delicious. 


See and Compare It With ALL Others 


Buying a range isn’t an every day transaction. If you would *S§ 
beabsolutely sure of complete cutiaiaation--tene buy from print- 
ed descriptions—see the Great Majestic (dealer in nearly every 
county in 40 states) compare it point for point with any other 
range. Only when you have done this can you buy intelligen 
and be sure of a range that lasts a lifetime—the 


Great Majestic , 


Perfect Malleable and 
Baker Charcoalliron Range :: 


ail Outwears Three Ordinary Ranges 
made of malleable tron and charcoaliton. - 
caseavee WON’ T RUSTLIKESTEEL~—malleableiron can’t break. 


no Oven lined with pure 
with iro 


Reservoir in direct contact with fire heats thro 
: stamped from one piece—exclusive patented feature, 
= Oven Th te all the time. All doors 

Saas and form rigid shelves. Open end ash pan 


n aber \ ring Co., Dept 156 St. Louis, Mo 
n 
: It Should Beln 
ou ein | 
to vA 
Your KitcHeH 
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You Get a NewPair 


if any pair of Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves 
proves defective. No discussion with the 
dealer—no explanation is necessary. If 
Ireland’s Guaranteed Gloves rip, tear or are 
unsatisfactory, return to us the gloves and 
a ee the Guarantee Bond which is in each pair 
ers ae 2 and we will exchange them for you. That 
is the way the Ireland Guarantee works. 


Naturally, to support our broad guarantee, we have to make good gloves--gloves that will give 
much better service than we guarantee them to. Ireland’s Gloves embody the finest workmanship 
and we use the best leather obtainable. 

From $1.50 upward in Mocha, Cape, Glace and Chamois, 


=0o coer for men, women and children. Sent prepaid if your dealer 


UNCONDITIONAL GLOVE BOND OF IRELAND'S GUARANTEED GLOVE 


doesn’t offer them. Send a post card for our free book, 

“The Style and Story of the Glove.” 

IRELAND BROS., 38 State Street, Johnstown, N. Y. 
New York Salesrooms with A. M. Tolson & Co., 45 East 17th St. 

DEALERS: Write for our“ selling plan.” We back up your sales, 


Sleep on the Foster 

spring — it’s 


and 


Never a@ sag- 
un- 

healthful. 


depends largely on the bed spring. When you sleep 
on a Foster IDEAL Spring you wake up refreshed, 
thoroughly rested. You have slept in a healthful posi- 
tion, because the “‘IDEAL’’ isso made that it shapes itself 
to the body and supports it at every point, gently, buoyantly. 
There is no sagging or rolling to the center, even with people 


of unequal weight. 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


are Guaranteed for Life and sold on Thirty Nights’ Free Trial. Plain 
or upholstered—for wood and metal bedsteads. Cost onlya trifle more 
than the ordinary kind. You'll find service and satisfaction in Foster 
IDEAL Metal Bedsteads and Foster IDEAL Accident-Proof Noise- 
less Cribs. IDEAL brass bedsteads finished in guaranteed acid- 
proof lacquer. At ali good dealers. , 
Send for our new book, ‘‘ Wide Awake Facts About 
Sleep,’’ and dealer’s name in your locality. 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


135 Broad Street, Utica, N. Y. 
15 Buchanan St. & Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 


“IDEAL * 


TRADE MARK @EGST 
MED BY 
FOSTER BROS. MFG CO. 
UTICA. N.Y. 


Fy 

2 
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Save 
the Delicious Aroma’ 


Haste will never rob your morning coffee of its delicious 
aroma if it is made in a Manning-Bowman 
Percolator. Making is simplicity itself. Finely 
ground coffee should be used andailittle Jess 
tnan you’d need in an right 
measure of water for the number of cups you 
wish, and then—no further thought till aie 
you’re seated at table and ready. ty. 


Ur» Style Percolator 
No. 3394 


* owman 
Coffee Percolators 


work automatically as long as heat is applied. Coffee is made in this perfect way— 
starting with cold water—as quickly as in an ordinary coffeé pot with hot water. More 
than 100 styles and sizes of these coffee percolators on the market—in solid copper, 
nickel plate, aluminum and silver plate. We illustrate urn style No. 3394 and coffee po 
style No. 9092. For sale at leading dealers. Write for irée recipe book and catalogNo. L-4, 


MANNING, BOWMAN & CO., Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning-Bowman Chafing Dishes with nny Enameled Food Pans and 
either heaters, Eclipse Makers, Alcohol Gas Stoves, Tea Ball 


Fete, Che & B Brass, Copper and Nickel Polish. 
UTICA 
a Sheets and 


Pillow Cases 


Established 1848. Times change but “Utica” remains @ standard 


EING torn for hemming, “Utica” 
ready-made Sheets and Pillow 
Cases iron straight and smooth. Be- 
cause of their fine laundering qualities 
and long wear, Utica Sheets and Pillow Cases 
have been standard for over sixty years. 


Sold by dry goods stores everywhere. 


su 


. Our “Mohawk” brand is a good > 
sheet, not quite so heavy as “Utica. eee 2 


sox09 
MOHAWK VALLEY 


COTTON MILLS 
Utica, N.Y. a 


This label guarantees quality 
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. If you stand on a chair to 
If You Get Down On Your dust the tops of doors and tall 
Hands and Knees to furniture, you are doing it the 


Clean and Polish hard way, | 

H d i Fl The new—the modern—way is as effective as 
ardw OOrs, J it is easy. Simply pass the O-Cedar Polish Mop 

You Are Doing over the floor—every last particle of dust is collected 


and held and the floor given a high, hard lustre and 
It the Old, polish. Not an atom of dust escapes to mix with the air. 


The polish on the floor is clear and durable—the grain 
— Back of the wood brought out and beautified. With the same 


Polish 


you can dust, clean and polish everywhere. It makes it easy to clean those hard-to- 
get-at places: the tops of furniture, the molding, the stair banisters, etc. 


FREE TRIAL 


Your dealer will sell you an O-Cedar Polish Mop for $1.50, with this under- 
standing: If it is not satisfactory after two days’ trial, every cent of your 
money will be refunded. Sent prepaid by us when not at dealers. 


Channell Chemical Company, 1421 Carroll Ave., Chicago 


2 
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Beautify 


Your Home 
As You Dust 


ll 
e 
Do youknow youcan 

beautify your home 
»p and make everything 
: look bright and new 
from kitchen to gar- 
in a ret if you merely 
Dust With 

By simply moistening a cheese cloth duster with it and going over your 
- chairs, tables, dressers, brass beds, piano, woodwork, chandeliers, floors, 

oilcloth, linoleum and bric-a-brac, you not only remove every particle of 

dust, but also take off marks, stains, scratches and restore 

everything to its original newness as you go along. 
our 


Trial Bottle Free 


oy “Trial Bottle” 
To prove for yourself what a real household |’ Capen 


help Liquid Veneer is, and how it saves time ,” BUFFALO SPECIALTY 
and labor, write today for free trial bottle. poe een ap 


¢ 206-K Liquid Veneer Building, 
? Buffalo, N. Y. 
4 , Please send me, free and with- 
Buffalo Specialty Compan ’ out further obligation on my 
y sample bottle of LIQUID VENEER. 
206-K Liquid Veneer Building : 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


| ror an 
HOME OIL, our new Beret. and No 
subatitute product, is unequalled for 
(LIQUID VENEER) 
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Cosmopolitan Magazine 
6% Gold Bonds 


Now Open for Subscription in Denominations 
of $500 and $1,000 at Par. . 


These ten-year bonds are issued by the International 
Magazine Company, which owns and publishes the 
Cosmopolitan Magazine, Motor and Motor Boating, the 
three leading publications in their lines, on which this 
Million Dollar Bond issue is a first lien. 


These 6°% gold bonds are also guaranteed by William R. 
Hearst, and are protected by Twenty Million Dollars of assets. 


The earnings of the Cosmopolitan Magazine, Motor and 
Motor Boating last year on which taxes were paid to the 
United States Government, were over five times the annual 
interest on this bond issue. 


The Cosmopolitan Bond Subscription was opened on June 
I, 1912, and as many have been subscribed for since that 
date, and inasmuch as they will probably be oversubscribed, 
the Cosmopolitan wishes to state that in case of. such oversub- 
scription the preference will be given to the regular sub- 
scribers and readers of the Cosmopolitan. After that the 
preference will be given in the order of the date of the 
subscriptions to the bond issue. The Cosmopolitan reserves 
the right, however, to reject any or all subscriptions. 


These bonds offer a safe and solid investment and at 
the same time they pay 6% interest. Address subscriptions to 


S. S. Carvalho, Treasurer, 
238 William Street, New York City 
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Vanishing Cream gives your skin 
an exquisite finish. Use tt on your 


AFRESH R 
HE woman of today is out in all 
kinds of weather, has a hundred 

duties and interests compared to the 

ones her mother had, yet must look 
fresh and rested at the end of a busy, 
trying day. 

To attain this effect, absolutely the most im- 

portant item is a fresh, radiant complexion. 

But you will find that, as you expose your 

skin to the wind and dust, to fatigue and 

strain, in its effort to resist it gradually be- 


comes toughened and coarsened. This is 
why the skin on your face becomes so differ- 


neck and arms as well as your face. 


ADIANT COMPLEXION 


ent in texture from the rest of your skin, 
which is protected. 


A protecting cream has become an absolute 
necessity. Vanishing Cream contains a 
famous skin-softening ingredient which is 
wonderfully freshening tothe skin. An appli- 
cation of. Vanishing Cream gives your skin 
an exquisite finish, amilky tone like a baby’s 
skin. Any skin responds to it quickly and 
is easily brought back to the lane and 
transparent delicacy of youth. By using it, 
the whole tone of your skin will be bright- 
ened, cleared and made more softly brilliant 
in coloring. 


Pond'’s Extract @mpany’s 


VANISHING CREAM 


Pond’s Extract for Pond’s Extract has 
Burns, Bruises, Cuts been used for sixty 

years for everyday 
Most of us can remember many 
occasions when having it available has 


injuries. 


saved hours of suffering. Get a bottle to- 
day. You will be surprised how frequently 
you will use it. 


Our tooth paste, talcum powder, cold 
cream and soap have the same individu- 
ality which characterizes all of the prod- 


Try These Products On request, eee 

Expe mail samples of bot 
Pond’s Extract and 
Vanishing Cream. Upon receipt-of 4c in 
stamps we will send an extra large trial 
tube of Vanishing Cream. Address The 
Pond’s Extract Company, Dept. E., 131 
Hudson Street, New York. 


ucts of the Pond's-Extract Company. 
They are different fr 


‘om ordinary toi- 
let preparations. Why not try them? 
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Your face is more precious than diamonds. 
When you find your skin is sallow, lifeless or aging, 
and you realize you must protect that most precious 
possession (your’skin), you can’t be too careful 
whose advice you take. 

When a face cream is offered, always ask your- 
self these questions: ‘‘Is it just one of a thousand 
ordinary. face creams, or is it a massage cream, 
and, above all, 


POMPEIAN 


Massage Cream 


the original massage cream that rubs in and rolls 
out?” For it is this rolling oul feature which cleanses, 
exercises and invigorates the skin and gives a clear, 
fresh, youthful complexion. No ordinary cream can 
do this. 

Ask yourself: ‘‘Is this cream I am about to use 
on my face made by a reliable concern? Moreover, 
has that concern a@ fime-iried and wide reputation for 
making a good massage cream?” 

For 11 years the name ‘‘Pompeian” has stood 
for safety and quality among several million users, 
who insist on a massage cream, and on the original 
and standard one, which is Pompeian. 

Remember, Pompeian is not a rouge or artificial 
*‘cover-up” process which deceives the user only. 
Your face is more precious than diamonds. Guard 
it well. 


IMPORT ANT Do you realize why a cheaply-made imi- 


tation or substitute is offered? Because 
it costs the dealer less and he makes more—at your expense. 
Get the original and standard massage cream, Get Pompeian. 
50,000 dealers sell it, 50c, 75c and $1. 


Trial Jar & Art Calendar 


sent for 10c (coin or stamps, but a 10c piece, please, 
if convenient). For years you have’ heard about 
Pompeian. You have meant to try it, but have de- 
layed. Each day that you delay you make it 
just so much harder to preserve or regain your 
‘ut off sign and send youthful beauty. 


1913 “‘Pompeian Beauty” Art Calendar (only partly 
The Pompeian Mfg. Co., 28 Prospect St., Cleveland, O shown here) is 32 by 8 inches. No advertising 


Gentlemen:—Enclosed find 10c (stamps or coin) for a trial g on front. Reproduced in exquisite colors, 
jar of Pompeian and a 1913 “Pompeian Beauty”’ Art Calendar. pink, gold and dark green. In four years, 
Pompeian Beauty” Art Calendars have be- 

come most popular of all. (Don't hesitate 

about sending 10c piece if convenient). Clip 


coupon now. a 
THE POMPEIAN MFG.COMPANY 
28 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio ‘ —— 
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Make coffee as it should be made—clear, 
appetizing, wholesome—free from the tan- 
nic acid of boiled coffee, but retaining all 
the delicate aroma and distinctive flavor of 
perfect coffee. Make coffee the electric 


fA way with the new popular priced 
16 ELECTRIC 
Coffee Pot 


In it you can percolate any amount of coffee, from 
two to eight cups, equally well, simply by connecting 
the attaching plug to any electric socket. Enough 


m coffee for the usual meal requires only a cent’s worth 
The of electricity. : 

Guarantee This New Coffee Pot is easy to operate, easy to 

of clean, handsome in design and finish, and of the same 
i high quality as our urn types that cost twice as much. 

Exce llence It is a beautiful, useful, moderately priced Christmas 

in gift that will be appreciated by anyone. 

Goods Get this G-E Coffee Pot from electric shops, stores 

EI = carrying electrical goods or any lighting company. If 
vlectrica _ you cannot find it readily, write us and our nearest 
dealer will supply you without delay. 


General Electric Company 


Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
(Dept. 39 H) Schenectady, N. Y. 
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B4001 Collar Pins, solid 10k 18056 29 diamonds, 12 
gold, plain, pair .75 sapphires set in plati- 
250.00 Give size 


gold, pair 3.50 


B3487 
Friendship Circle 
Brooch, selid 14k 
gold, engine turned, 
tea 12 whole Pearls & 
8.00 5 


B4358 Solid 10k 
gold Thimble 2.00 


Give size. ling silver .25 


Silver, pair 1.00 


Y S514 Witch Thimble, ster- 


B89 Lingerie C solid 14k 


Sterling 


Pendant, solid 
10k gold 2.25 


Wouldn’t it ‘be wonderful 
to feel that a// the Christmas gifts 


you send would stand comparison 
with any that your friends will 
receive? 

For rich Uncle William who ‘already 
has everything,’’ for five-year-old Mar- 
jorie who will rejoice over anything you 
give, and for all between, the one gift 
that will just fit is within the covers of our 
YEAR BOOK and within your means. 

Thousands of people of wealth and re- 
finement send every fall for our YEAR 
BOOK because they depend upon it 
to solve the very same Christmas gift 
problems which are puzzling you. 

Write today for this free 230- page 
YEAR BOOK. As its helpfulness dawns 
upon you, you will exclaim, ‘‘Why didn’t 
I learn of this years ago?” 

Asa trial, order one of the articles 
shown here. We deliver free, daintily 
packed, and refund moneyif unsatisfactory. 


R2401 Sterling Shoe Buckles, 
Colonial style, pair 1.00 


Purse, sterling 
silver mesh 5.00 


65 


J1172 Napkin Band, ster- 
ling, bead edge 2.75 


S754 Eyeglass Screw Driver, fine steel, sterling 


Give size = 


S57 Shuttle, 2} in. long, 
Iver .50 


$6092 Match Box,ster- 
ling, heavy, etched, 
gold lined 3.00 

> K nife, ster- 


sterling 
silver. One 


Holly Ribbon Needles, 
sterling silver 


S715 Sterling 
silver Perfume 


or handker- 
chief box .40 


Mahogany Ban- 
jo Clock, 17 in. 
high, fine 8 day 
movement 5.00 


lined, Parisian Ivory fittings, 13 pieces 12.00 
Our Year Book shows a complete line of Par 
isian Ivory with and without cases 


X7 Two Bayberry Candles, 
hand-colored Xmas card .25 


Jewelers and 
Silversmiths 
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Daniel Low K& Co. 


3 bottles, sterling 
stand, 5 in. high 
3.00 


"L1211 New fiat Traveling Case, morocco, silk high, ster- 


ling de. L802 Biack seal case for 
posit .50° gentleman’s Evening Ties 
and Gloves 2.25 


238 Essex Street 
Salem, Mass. 
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<4, HE boy who stuffed his little fist in the dyke and saved Holland 
_ knew that the ocean belonged on the other side of the dyke. 
y After all, the most valuable home lesson for the coming gener- 
ation is “A place for everything”... et cetera. The axiom is 
old, but there are twentieth century ways of teaching it. One “~ 
way is to give the boys and girls a Globe-Wernicke bookcase ae 
section for their use—or a two or three section library of theirown. This will 
not only teach them system, but will encourage reading—the knowledge of a hundr2d 
centuries has been stored in books for them. This is the Globe-Wernicke period Re 


in bookcases. A Globe-Wernicke Bookcase grows with the library—no empty : 
shelves yawning for books, no overcrowded shelves. The beauty of its lines is : 
the result of fine cabinet work and lasting stability. ; 


**Booklovers’ Shopping List’’ —This little book lists the works of great authors and gives the prices 
ofthesamein sets. The list includes the low priced, popular sets as well as the de luxe editions. Every 
book buyer should have a copy. Sent free with the Globe-Wernicke catalog. Address Dept, L. 


The Globe“Wernicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 
New York - 380-382 Broadway Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W,! 

Branch Stores: Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. joston + + 91-93 Federal St. Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., E, 
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Everyday Uses of the 
~ Wear-Ever 


Aluminum Roaster 


1. Steaming fruit in jars 6. Baking bacon 

2. Baking on top of stove 7. Frying food 

3. Baking bread, biscuits or apples 8. A food warmer’ 

4. Baking or steaming fish 9. A drip pan 

5. Steaming asparagus or corn 10. A bread box or a cake box 


The Thanksgiving Turkey may be evenly browned because 

_ the "Wear-Ever" Roaster heats quickly throughout. Not only 

does it save meat because it is self-basting, but it saves fuel 

because aluminum stores up so much heat that the Roaster 

may be used for baking on top of the stove over one burner 
—thus making it unnecessary to use the oven. 


Fruit steamed in jars remains unbroken, is beautiful in ap- 
pearance and of superior flavor. 


Z 


and 


The Roaster Disk is an excellent cake cooler—upon which 
cake may be cut. Bread and cake will remain as moist and 
fresh in the Roaster as in any box. 


No utensil is more generally useful every day of the year. 


The "Wear-Ever" Roaster is seamless—cannot rust—cannot 
chip or scale—has no hinges to break—-the corners are round 
—is easily kept clean. 


Ask your dealer why it pays to replace utensils 
that wear out with utensils that “Wear-Ever” 


If "Wear-Ever" utensils are not obtainable at your dealer's, mail us 15 
WEAR-EVER two-cent stamps (30 cents), stating your dealer's name, and we will send 


BEN you a one-quart "Wear-Ever" Sauce- 
pan—stamps to be returned if pan 
LU py is not satisfactory. 
TRADE MARK 


Send for "The Wear-Ever Kitchen", 
a booklet telling how to care for 
aluminum ware. 


THE ALUMINUM COOKING UTENSIL CO. 
Dept.16. New Kensington, Pa. 


or NORTHERN ALUMINUM CO. Ltd., Toronto, Ont. 
(Distributing Agents for Canada) 
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Get Some J ap-a-lac ‘ai Beautify 


Your Bedroom 


WOMAN of refinement has dainty ideas about her 
bedroom. Jap-a-lac will help her to vea/izxe them. 
There are delicate ap-a-lac enamels -Enamel Green 


(Pale), Enamel Blue (Pale), and Enamel Pink—exquis- 
ite tints for the woodwork of bedroom and nursery. 


You will perhaps want Pale Blue or Gloss White for 
the metal om or Jap-a-lac Gold. 


But we know, Madam, you will not —_ Empire Blue, Apple Green Enamel, Enamel Red, 
want to stop there. You can Jap-a- Enamel Green (Dark), Enamel Green (Pale), En- 


° e amel Pink, Enamel Blue (Pale), Brilliant Black, 
lac the dresser, dressing table, chairs Dead Black, Gloss White, Flat White, Gold, Alu- 
—the floors, the closets. 


minum and Ground Color. 
It’s a money-saving habit, this use Of course, there are imitations—but 
of Jap-a-lac. And when you start, A. i is only one Jap-a-lac. Any dealer 


will be surprised in can supply you. 
You can now get 
Jap-a-lac in toc 
cans—enough for a 


how many ways 
small piece of 


youcan use the dif- 
ferent shades with 
Everything from Cellar to Garret furniture. 


No, madam, 


isn’t really pleasure to see Qther Prices and sizes ase: 
your brush—and to know what you’re The sew 36° 
saving and how you’re improving the _1-Qt. 90c; #4-Gal. $1.75; 1-Gal. $3.50. 


general effect of your home. Let us send you the Jap- 

Jap-a-lac is made in 21 colors—and Natural = bookl of * 
(Clear). There are Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Ma- lac et 
hogany, Cherry, Malachite Green, Ox-Blood Red, Saving suggestions. 


For Sale at Paint, Hardware, Drug and Department Stores. 


THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY z 


Factories: Cleveland, Ohio Toronto, Canada 
Branches: New Yous Chicago 
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New for Every Meal 


At Breakfast—The one thing to arouse the lazy morning 
appetite is fruit. Tempt it with a dish of cereal in which are buried 
a few Dromedary Golden Dates. 


At Luncheon—W hat can be more pleasing than some muffins 
or fritters made with Dromedary Dates? They’ re delicious! 


At Dinner—It’s easy and quick to stir up a date soufflé—or a 
pudding—and make everyone say, ‘‘ How delightful!” 


There is almost no end to the unusual never sold otherwise. They hold a sur- 
substantial dishes and desserts that may prise for you because they are so unlike 
be prepared from Dromedary Dates. dusty, hard and shriveled dates you are ac- 

They come to you as clean, plump and __customed to buy from large wooden boxes. 
richly flavored as when picked from the If your grocer or fruiterer hasn’t 
palms of Arabia. Daintily arranged in Dromedary Dates, send us 10c and re- 
layers, wrapped in waxed paper and ceive Special Size Sample Package. 
packed in individual dustproof cartons— On receipt of dealer’s name we send 


Unique Book of Prize Recipes FREE | 


Ask dealers also for Dromedary Figs; and you will particularly like 
Dromedary Fresh-keeping Cocoanut, the new kind of prepared cocoanut 
put up in a new package that keeps it continuously fresh. Sample free. 


Dromedary Date Muffins THE HILLS. BROS. CO. 
Cream two tablespoonfuls of butter with quarter cupful , Dept Beach ashington 
of sugar; add two well beaten eggs, then one cupful of F A, and W Sts, 
milk, and two cupfuls of flour and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder alternately; beat thoroughly and add 
pinch of salt and one cupful of Dromedary Dates cut 
fine. Bake in a quick oven, 
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EADOW-GOLD Butter, made from pure, rich, pasteurized cream, 

is too sweet and delicious to permit it to be contaminated on its 

way from the creamery to your table. It is three times wrapped to 
keep in the delicate flavor and to keep out taints. 


_First—W rapped in thin vegetable parchment paper. 


Second—W rapped in waterproof paper—air-tight, odorless, tasteless. 
Third—Enclosed in the dainty carton and sealed. 


The trade mark seal and the familiar words 
MEADOW-GOLD BUTTER on the golden 
yellow package are your protection. 
Call for Meadow-Gold Butter at the grocery. Always sold at a fair price. 
Dealers who handle Meadow-Gold Butter find that their trade grows 


steadily and surely. The uniform: high quality and the fair Price draw 
customers, Address nearest distributing house. 


Makers and Distributors 
The Fox River Butter Company 
Albany 


Richmond 
Buffalo Rochester 
Atlanta Chicago wark t. Louis 
Augusta Charleston Savannah 
Aurora Cincinnati k cranton 
Baltimore Cleveland syracuse 
Birmingham Detroit Philadelphia 
Boston Jacksonville Pittsburgh 
THE CONTINENTAL CREAMERY COMPANY 
Okiahoma City, Okla. Pueblo, Colo. 
LITTLETON CREAMERY COMPANY 
Denver, Colo. 
BEATRICE CREAMERY COMPANY 
Dubuque, Ia. 


~ 


/ 
a 
3 


ampa 
Washington 


Topeka, Kan, 


Des Moines, Ia. Lincoln, Neb. 
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Your Child’s 
Muscle 


epends Upon the 
Bread You Bake 


And it is impossible for you to put the 
muscle-making property into your bread unless it 
is in the flour you bake with. 

Every mother is repaid for studying the facts 
about flour. 

. Clean, Strong, glutinous flour is superior to 
any other kind for it makes bread which keeps 
sweet, fresh and of good flavor longer than other 

bread, and which contains more protein. Protein is the muscle and tissue -building 


property in flour. 


The Guaranteed Flour 


washing and scouring the wheat and purifying the flour leaves ~ 
not a speck of dirt, wheat hair or fibre in the flour. It is the 
most costly and thorough milling process in use. And only 
First Choice of the hard, glutinous Spring wheats af North 
Dakota goes into OCCIDENT Flour. These are the most 
nutritive bread wheats produced. 


Costs More—Worth It 


‘—Only a few cents more per sack than ordinary flour and 
in every sack is Our Money-Back Guarantee. This means 
that OCCIDENT must give you better baking results than 
any other flour—you to be the judge—or the price of the 
flour, will be paid back without any argument. 


Send for our little book of facts about flour—“Better Baking.” 


Russell- Miller Milling 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


The Guarantee on page 12 is important to every reader 
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Ralston 


WHEAT FOOD 


Children like to carry home a package of Ralston, for 
they know how good it tastes. Children just love it, and 
they can have all they want for it is good for them. 
Ralston Wheat Food 


is great for children 


It contains the very elements that build flesh, bone and muscle 
— a wholesome, solid, commonsense food of 
natural whole wheat flavor and color, and all 
the nutriment of the whole wheat left in. 


Ralston is not factory cooked, but fresh cooked 
every morning, in your own kitchen, and 
brought to your table,tempting and delicious. 


Get a package today—give the whole family a treat. 
RALSTON PURINA MILLS, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Use it on Tiles 


Yes, Bon Ami cleans tile beautifully | hard grit which grinds and scratches 
and doesn’t hurt the glaze a bit. things. 


KL 


That’s why you_can use Bon Ami 
on the delicate shining surfaces of tile 
or plate glass or 
on fine painted 

On the other hand plain water is too woodwork, with 
weak to dissolve and rub away the perfect safety. 
smoke and dust stain. 


You couldn’t use scouring soap on 
tile—it would scratch and dull the fine 
brittle surface. 


Like the 
In Bon Ami the mineral is ground eae aaa 
to the fineness of flour—too fine to it “Hasn't 


scratch—whereas scouring soaps contain scratched yet! 


THE BON AMI COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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Good Eating! 


A food and candy combined, for old and young. 


Milk Cheeelate 


has a peculiarly delicious chocolate flavor, because it 
is made of the finest grade of cocoa beans with pure 
milk and a little sugar. 


Father carries it when traveling. 


Mother eats it because it is so delicious, and she 
puts it in the children’s school basket for a wholesome 
luncheon. 


‘‘ High as the 


College sister always chooses Peter’s Chocolate. 
Alps in Quality” 
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Note These Mammoth Flakes of Oats 


There Lies the Wondrous Flavor Luscious Oatmeal 
These flakes of rolled oats were photographed The result is the acme of flavor. 


from a spoonful of Quaker Oats. Puny, half-flavored grains are not mixed with 
Note their unusual size. the big ones. 


BR asi nom we soll them from the richest, By our process we make from these premier 
We pick out these oats by 62 siftings. We get ®!™S the finest oatmeal in existence. 
but 10 pounds of Quaker Oats from a bushel. That And it’s always alike. For 25 years it never 
means that two-thirds is discarded. has varied. 
Just the very choice grains—just the cream of That is why Quaker Oats, in all oat-loving 
the oats—go out in the.Quaker package. nations, outsells every other brand. 


Quaker Oats 


For Breakfast and Supper 


People are eating every year a thousand million dishes egu Si 
of Oats, and night. Regular = 
osts of users in foreign countries, send thousands of 
miles to get it. sa package, 10c 
Because Quaker Oats among connoisseurs, stands for the Family size pack- 
utmost in oatmeal. And because children delight in its flavor. age, for smaller 
Yet Quaker Oats, despite this flavor, costs but one-half cities and country 
cent per dish. trade, 25c. 
You want these choice oats, unmixed with the poorer. ; 
Everybody does. The prices noted 
; ~— enloy, as do all, their peculiar deliciousness. Then do not apply in 
please don’t forget how to get them. 
So long as the brand Quaker Oats exists it will mark just the extreme West 
the choicest grade. or South. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany Look for the 


CHICAGO Quaker trademark 


on every package 
(318) 
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Use 
Swift’ s Premium Bacon 
® as a Rasher ior the 
Turkey 


2) 


ne ff Good Housekeeping Magazine 
| a C) 
Swift 6 Company, U.S.A... | 
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Do not hesitate to wear your fine 
laces, nor to buy those you admire, for 
fear they will not stand washing. It is 
true that they will not survive ordinary 
washing methods, but when washed 
carefully with Ivory Soap, they seem 
to grow more beautiful with use. 

Those who make lace, and those who 
sell it, know the value of Ivory Soap for 
this purpose. They find that it cleanses 


perfectly even the most badly soiled 
pieces, leaving them like new in texture 
and clearer than ever in color, without 
weakening a single thread. 

Ivory Soap does this because it is 
made of the highest grade materials, 
pure and mild—and because it contains 
no “free” (uncombined) alkali, nothing 
to injure anything which water itself 
will not harm. 


To Wash Real Lace Collars and Other Fine Laces 


Baste the lace to a piec 
a ad lather of Ivory gis 
mn hands and di 
Then rinse in 
¢ muslin evenly. hen near! 
not put the iron on the lace. 


IVORY SOAP... .. 


“991 


PURE 
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1 ee Be yh ater until clean. Do not rub. If necessary, use a second clean suds of lvory 
eR ae , next in blue water and lastly in a thin starch. Tack on a board, stretching 
ae ee ly dry, remove from the board and p 
ee When dry, cut the basting threads an 
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RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


—a matter of taste- as well 
as common sense. You'll 


)) youll also like the antisep- 
" tic cleanliness it gives your 
. teeth and mouth 


COLGATE & CO. 
198 FULTON ST. NEW YORK 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 


—/uxurious, lasting, refined. 
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